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A TORY’S ACCOUNT OF TORYISM, WHIGGISM, AND RADICALISM. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN BENGAL. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Continued from our last Number. 


Let us now say a word or two upon the second | right. Wrong or right, that foreign policy leaves 


relation of Tories—that relation which they 
have occupied, and do now occupy, to the 
Whigs, as a political body of partisans: not as 
they are concerned with the British constitution, 
or as representing any interest of that consti- 
tution, but as they are concerned with the 
conduct of public affairs; with peace, with war, 
with alliances, with commerce, with taxes, with 
public debts, with police, and the other great 
chapters of national economy. 

Tothis point—the relation of Whigsand Tories, 
not to the constitution, or to any principles 
bearing on the constitution or arising out of it, 
but simply to the current business of the nation 
—I must exact a severe attention; for there is 
really no end of argument, no purpose to be 
answered higher than that of two brawling 
housewives, if the monstrous confusion is to be 
tolerated, of urging, as against the creed of 
Whig and Tory, objections which apply only to 
their partisan policy, their tactics of defence or 
offence, and their conduct in reference to Conti- 
nental wars. Many a man means, by a Tory, 
him who supported Mr Pitt in his anti-Gallican 
wars. Those wars, it happened that the Tories 
supported, and the Whigs opposed. What then? 
The Tories did not support them as Tories, nor 
the Whigs oppose them as Whigs. In neither 
instance did the party policy flow out of their 
distinguishing creeds ; nor had that policy any 
relation to those creeds.* It is of no importance, 
therefore, towards the valuation of Tory and 
Whig principles, that the wars of the Revolution 
should be justified, as we Tories justify them, or 
should be denounced, as the Whigs have always 
denounced them. It is no reflection upon a Tory, 
as a Tory, whether he were wrong for twenty-five 
years in this anti-Gallican policy—utterly and 
ruinously wrong—or, in themost exemplary sense, 


* We deny this in toto, and maintain exactly the re- 
verse. Those wars were originally uudertaken to put 
down freedom and uphold absolutism, and were therefore 
supported by Tories as Tories, and opposed by the Whigs 
upon principle. 
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the question still entire and untouched, which 
respects the appraisement of Tory principles ; 
for those principles were not concerned—no, not 
by the finest constructive casuistry, nor by the 
subtlest implication—in any one chapter or article 
of that policy. The severest Whig purist might, 
for anything to the contrary in his Whig creed, 
have coalesced, to this extent, with the Tory. 
That he* did not coalesce, but placed himself in 
an attitude of fierce hostility, did not arise out 
of Whiggism—not at all—but out of his party 
position, in the first place; the fact that his 
party were out of office, and thus under the 
usual obligation of partisanship to say No, when 
the King’s Minister said Yes ;—out of this, in the 
first place, and, secondly, out of a weaker sensi- 
bility to the dangers of an alliance with Jaco- 
binism, to the contagion of its passions, or to the 
efficacy of its example. The facts I believe to 
have stood thus :—Mr Pitt, it is now known, upon 





® He could not, For this we refer to Mr De Quin- 
cey’s own definition of a Whig. And, for proof that a 
Tory, consistently with Tory principles, could not have 
approved of the French Revolution, we refer to his defi- 
nition of a Tory :—“ one who takes charge of the anta- 
gonist (antagonist to popular) or non-popular interest, 
guides it, and supports it.” Mr Pitt was neither a Tory 
of principle nor of prejudice. He was theambitious creature 
of circumstances ; and a Tory, that he might continues 
Prime Minister. And it will require more argument to 
convince us that Fox, Whitbread, and Grattan, opposed 
the war merely because they were in opposition at the 
time, and bou say No, as often asthe Minister of the 
dav said Yes. y opposed the war, because they were 
true Whigs, and were, as such, bound to recognise the 
grand fundamental principle, of no State having a right 
to interfere with another in the construction or manage- 
ment of its internal governmen’ Upon the principles of 
the Revolution of 1688, they were bound not to proclaim 
war against France seeking to reform, amend, or com- 
pletely to change her political institutions. ‘This was the 
principle of the pure Whigs of the first war period. And 
what was the fact? Many of the Conservative Whigs, 
the alarmists among them, instead of saying No, because 
the Tories were in power, soon said Yes as heartily as any 
of the original supporters of Pitt in his scheme of invad- 
ing the French Republic, and in co-operating with the 


Continental despots. A 
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many arguments and indications—some derived 
from private testimony, but many of a public 
nature, and recorded in our annals, both diplo- 
maticand Parliamentary—was pacifically disposed 
towards France, ard upon very strong considera- 
tions, during the period from 1788 to the sum- 
mer of 1792. Whatever may have been his un. 
friendliness to the first aspects of the Revolu- 
tien and to its democratic tendencies, it is certain 
that this feeling would not have been allowed any 
practical weight in his plans, as being more than 
compensated, and the balance, as respected the 
question of war, more than restored, by his gene- 
ral reasons for maintaining a friendly intercourse 
with France. His reasons, 1 say, were general ; 
but amongst them were some of a special nature, 
financial as well as commercial, which, at all 
times, perhaps, had more than their due weight 
in his mind. I do not admit, as a notion in any 
degree true, with regard to him, still less with 
regard to the Tories in general, that any displea- 
sure, or reserve even, had arisen towards the French 
Revolution in its earlier stage, either as arguing 
fur its cause, or as promising for its effect, a large 
infusion of democracy into the future govern- 
ment of France. I deny that this great event 
was frowned upon, or could have been frowned 
upon, by any English Tory, in so far as it taught 
the French nation to look for a new birth of their 
civil polity, and for happier days; in so far as 
it bade the people, the untitled and unprivi- 
leged people, to assume their true place in the 
State—the place assigned to them in ancient 
days, and even yet recorded in many old tradi- 
tional forms, (see Hotomann, Boulainyilliers, and 
scores beside,) and in various institutions not yet 
antiquated in 1788. I deny that the Revolution 
was unpopular with the Tories, in so far as it 
claimed for the people a strong hand in making 
their own laws; and in so far as it opened tic pati 
for a purification of the executive government, 
with its old prescriptive abuses ;* for a better and 
more open administration of judicial justice ; 
and, above all, for the instant abolition of the 
French fiscal system, with its vast train of ruin- 
ous frauds on the one hand, and of odious immu- 
nities on the other. In so far as the French 
Revolution did, or promised to do, any of these 
things, it neither was, nor to a consistent Tory 
could have been, other than a favoured object, 
and welcomed as a birth of our own example.t 
Not for these things, any or all, were the worst 
among the French democrats, or the most violent 
explosions of democracy, objects to us of jealousy 





© We protest here once more, and affirm directly the 
reverse. If the Tories were thus generous to the French 
people, why, during forty years, refase their own coun- 
trymen “a strong hand in making their own laws ?” 
Even Mr De Quincey will not affirm that the people had 
“a nore — before the Reform Bill. 

+ Does Mr De Quincey, when he speaks of the Fr 
Revolution, “ aga barth of our to apecelnt a oa 
welcomed by the Tories, mean to say that the party which 
frou: tie Civil Wars to the Revolution of 1688, struggled 
against prerogative aud grasped at treedom, was a Tory 
party, or that the degree of civil and religious liberty ob- 
tained was a Tory birth, though Tories accidentally and at 
Jast assisted at is, for their own selfish objects. 
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or fear. And, therefore, it was, that,even up to 
the summer of 1792, Mr Pitt continued to think 
of war with France, as utterly impolitic—as an 
event that ought to be averted, and that yet could 
be averted. In that summer even—nay, | believe, 
even after the fatal 10th of August, when the 
re-gathering of old constitutional elements was 
finally abandoned, as it were by national procla- 
mation—Mr Pitt still continued to answer most 
gloomily and doubtfully to all warlike overtures 
from the Continent, and, in particular, to a pri- 
vate question from the Court of Versailles— 
Whether it were his purpose to abandon the 
French monarchy, and to look on as a passive or 
ucquiescing spectator, whilst the ruin was con- 
summated which had already travelled so far ? 
This question was renewed, and even more pri- 
vately and earnestly, from the Queen of France, 
as a person more alive, by the activity of her 
understanding, to the perils which surrounded 
the throne and the royal family. Mr Pitt’s an- 
swer was again vague and indecisive; and so 
much go, that the Queen, who had never heard of 
any policy not bottomed in principles of selfish- 
ness or of vain-glorious rivalship, went to her 
death under the firm persuasion that Pitt had 
sacrificed the royal cause in France to a senti- 
ment of national jealousy ; that his wishes went, 
perhaps, no further than the humbling of France, 
and (as she fully belieyed) to the exacting a 
personal vengeance frum the unhappy Louis, for 
his aid (secret before it was avowed) to the cause 
of American independence ; but that, unhappily, 
he had found it impossible to arrest, at the point 
which would have satisfied his own narrow pur- 
pose, that frenzy which she presumed the Eng- 
lish minister to have originally encouraged. The 
(Jueen’s impression did Mr Pitt great injustice : 
but I mention it because it is one proof, amongst 
many, how strong must have been those pacific 
dispositions towards I’rance, which led that acute 
Priucess to interpret them as proofs of a secret 
and selfish friendship to all the enemies of the 
crown, and to the worst of the Jacobin incen- 
diaries. Pitt, the original Pitt, as self-deter- 
mined and furmed upon his own favourite views of 
policy, was so far from being hostile to the French 
Revolution in its first movements—nay, in any 
of its movements, up to the judicial murder of 
the King—that, in order to become hostile, as a 
first step towards placing himself in opposition, 
he was obliged to sacrifice his own early and 
favourite scheme of continental policy. He couid 
no otherwise become an enemy to Revolutionary 
France, than by abjuring his own peculiar plans. 
His case in relation to the French Revolution 
was that of all Tories.* Not, therefore, 1 say, 
for what there was of hope in the French Revo- 
lution, did we Tories scow] upon that event, but 
for what we saw even then of ill omen in the 
rear ; not for what it promised, but for what we 
teared too probably of defeated promise in the 
national weakness of character; for what we 
witnessed of blight in the very moment of birth ; 


‘© We deny this: Pitt's was the case of a Whig wm his 
judgment, torced to becomea Tory in his acts. 
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and for what we anticipated of treachery in the 
character of those who were then rising into 
power. Things good and things bad—good 
(though oftentimes aerial) in hypothesis, bad and 
ruinous in the practical realization—were too 
inextricably interwoven in the first stages of the 
French Revolution; and one reason for this 
mixed growth of poisonous weeds and medicinal 
herbs was a fact first pointed out by Burke— 
that whereas with us every man is trained in 
some sphere or other, narrow or wide, to public 
business, and to the necessity of those forms 
which practice suggests for its own guidance and 
restraint ; in France, the army of regular official 
agents in every department of the national ser- 
vice had completely disqualified the body of the 
people for public affairs, by denying them the pre- 
paratory discipline.* Good and evil arose in their 
births, until that time came when the evil arose 
without the good. And the vicious interpreta- 
tion of our Tory conduct is—that we hated the 
blossom, because we hated the blighted fruit ; 
that we scowled upon the early glories of the 
dawn, hecause we could not smile upor the 
heavens when lowering with storms and sur- 
charged with thunder clouds, But in what did 
we differ from the Whigs? For what it pro- 
mised, for what resemblances it offered to our 
own Revolution of 1688, we no less than the 
Whigs hailed the French Revolution of 1788. 
And how could we do otherwise? Were we not 
equal contributors to the British Revolution? 
Did we not equally participate in expelling irre- 
sponsible tyranny from thethrone? Did we not 
equally co-operate to the Act of Settlement, 
by which the succession to the throne was for 
ever limited? The difference between us in 
1788-1790 was simply this—that one party gave 
a confiding love to the promises of the new-born 
liberty, whilst the other gave an equal love, but 
coupled with a large reserve of doubt and sus- 
picion. This was a difference which did not con- 
cern or implicate the quality of our love for 
what was genuine, but the mere prudential vali- 
dity of our doubts in regard to what might be 
spurious, Time, and the succession of tumul- 
tuous years, have left the saddest of testimonies 
to our accuracy. But, had it been otherwise, 
the result would not have impeached our love 
for what was good inthe French Revolution, but 
only our sagacity in deciphering the future, and 
the needless alarm with which we had troubled 
the serene prospects in reversion. 

Some people who have been accustomed to re- 
gard the Tories as identified with the enemies of 
the French Revolution, and generally of every 
manifestation of popular feeling, will be apt to 
feel as though mystified by this representation ; 
and, groping about in the dark for some argu- 
ment, they will say, perhaps—* But, after all, 
~ © The preparatory dise)pline of Scotland, (reland, and 
the English rotten boroughs! But why, if the people 
of Britain really possessed this preparatory discipline, 
did the Tories so vehemently oppose their late political 
emaricipation? Were they to dweil in the W hig revolu- 
tion of 1668 for ever, as @ perfect and consummate sys- 
tem for all future time ? 
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you Tories, by your very name and classification, 
are understood to be unfriendly to popular or de. 
mocratic influences: so much is notorious; for this 
is the very ground of distinction between your- 
selves and the Whigs.” Here comes in availably 
and triumphantly the logic of my statement un- 
der the first head. The Tories and the Whigs 
equally concur to the two influences—the demo- 
cratic and the antagonist influence in the Eng- 
lish Constitution. The Tories, it is true, are 
charged with the keeping or administration of 
the anti-democratic forces ; the Whigs with the 
keeping or administration of the pure Democra- 
tic forces. But this regards only the practical 
management of the service: it has no relation 
to the theory of the forces ; since each party must 
have equally concurred to each several function 
of the Constitution. As well might it be said 
that, because a man attends exclusively to one 
wheel in a system of forces, he is justified in at- 
tributing to this wheel an exclusive importance. 
He knows his wheel produces its ultimate action 
only through the manifold aids and, perhaps, 
resistances of other forces. The Tory is able or 
willing to tend the anti-democratic powers of dur 
constitution, only because he knows that an- 
other and sufficient party is charged with the 
exclusive management of the opposing powers. 
Hence | infer that, though professionally, as it 
were, attached to the superintendence of one set 
of influences, by preference to another—and 
though, in times of trouble, he may have seen oc. 
casion to signalize his attachment to one set pre- 
eminently—the true and philosophic Tory cannot 
be supposed to wish for any preponderance to 
either, or to regard the one principle as being at 
all more indispensable than its antagonist. hither 
in the political system, therefore, of England, or 
under analogous circumstances in the system of 
any foreign land, a Tory must ill understand his 
own creed who does not wish well to the demv- 
cratic influences as much as to those which are 
peculiarly consigned to his own guardianship. 
His duty, in a practical sense, is confined to the 
aristocratic force; as the Whigs, in the same 
practical sense, to the democratic force. But, in 
a philesophie sense, the affection of each should 
settle upun both; for the total constitution, 
which they have both co-operated to frame, is not 
democracy, is not aristocracy ; but is made up 
of a wise temperament from each,* 

Mr Pitt, therefore, and the Tories, welcomed 
what was good or of fair promise in the French 
Revolution ; but distrusted the men of the Revo- 
lution, and distrusted the growing necessities of 
their position. Mr Fox and the Whigs, not 
loving the good more, distrusted the men and 
their position less. With equal love, except 
where they differed as to the interpretation of 


° We can only sincerely regret that Mr De Quincey, 
and the Tories who, with him, inderstand what he con+ 
cludes, their “ own creed,” form so very small a minority 
atthe present time, that there cannot bea half dozen 
such Tories in Great Britain. Perhaps the Stanley sec- 
tion may at present rank in this category, who, shi 





about alternately, give their shoulder to the weak 
These are delcetable theories. on 
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the signs, the two parties had a very unequal 
measure of hope and confidence. Power and 
office happened to be lodged with those who saw 
reason to distrust, and thus the war arose. Upon 
that war, or its management, I am not going to 
say one word. But, having made the above ex- 
planation on the Tory way of viewing the French 
Revolution, I shall now go on to say that—wrong 
or right in its origin, well or ill conducted, suc- 
cessful or not successful in its termination—the 
war of the Revolution had no reference whatso- 
ever to either Whig principles or Tory principles. 
The war had no relation to the cause or interests 
of royalty. It was not a war for restoring a par- 
ticular family to the throne, or for asserting the 
general rights of thrones. Had it been so, we 
should have set up the Bourbons on an eminence 
of wealth and splendour, and surrounded them 
with a court: all which we forbore to do. A 
locus penitentia was wisely provided for from the 
first, and a retreat left open to either bellige- 
rent according to the circumstances. For, if 
Mr Pitt had ftettered himself by an improvident 
resolution that he would not treat with Napoleon 
Bonaparte, that was merely a personal act—the 
English Government was no party to it. No 
object, therefore, was pursued in that war which 
can be connected with Tory principles. We 
assumed arms as men who would else have been 
compelled to assume them under circumstances 
of heavy disadvantage—that is to say, after some 
allies had been weakened or destroyed, and much 
of tae mischief accomplished which we sought to 
avert. Our main object was security for our 
own interests, and a timely repulsion from our 
own shores of those disorganizing principles 
which had already produced so much bloodshed 
and tyranny in France. Now, these are objects 
of an universal nature, having no relation what- 
svever to any party, or to any set of political 
principles. All nationsdefend themselves, whether 
they have Tories amongst them or not. And if 
the Tories happened to lead in this resistance to 
France, that was because the Tory party was at 
that time in office. But a vast majority of the 
nation, neither Whigs nor Tories, followed and 
supported their leading. What was the be- 
haviour of the Whigs? History will call it 
traitorous ; for the word unpatriotic is too feeble 
for the case. To have disapproved the war was 
open to them ; but not to exult in the difficulties 
of their countrymen, to sympathize with the 
enemy, or to proclaim all resistance to him hope- 
less and irrational: ‘lhis the Whigs did. But 
do Il charge their conduct upon Whig principles ? 
Far from it! To many cases which arose in that 
war, Whig principles had little or no application. 
With respect to others, as the Spanish resistance 
to a foreign tyrant, Whig principles were so far 
from being chargeable with the Whig discoun- 
tenance of that struggle—that, on the contrary, 
those very pfinciples furnish the very strongest 
reproach to the Whig policy on that occasion, 
Just a century before, the Tories, I am sorry to 
say, were playing the same traitorous part, Dur- 
ing the last years of Queen Anne, Lords Oxford 





and Bolingbroke were applying themselves to 
the task of obliterating the brilliant service- 
of the Whigs from 1704 to 1730. And (mons 
strous as such a statement may appear) there is 
too much reason to believe that they tolerated a 
treaty which else they would not have tolerated, 
because it was fitted to furnish a sort of pre- 
sumption that the war had not been so glorious 
or decisive which could admit of such a termina- 
tion. The treaty of Utrecht was to be used, 
they hoped, as an exponent of the true value 
attached to the services of Marlborough. In 
this the Tories (that is, the leaders of the 
Tories) acted perfidiously. In other instances 
during those years, we know that they were per- 
fidious according to a legal sense, and had in- 
curred the penalties of high treason. But then 
they acted as Jacobites, and in effect renounced 
their Toryism ; nor, in the other and more public 
cases, did they at all rely upon Tory principles, 
or make any appeal to them. They had been 
in desperate opposition to the Whigs, not upon 
any question of principles, but for power and 
office. Gaining both unexpectedly, they were 
tied by their previous opposition to a certain line 
of conduct; that conduct arose not out of any 
principles whatever, but out of partisanship, in- 
trigue, and accidents of position. In the same 
causes originated the Whig conduct with refer- 
ence to the wars of the French Revolution. The 
case of Queen Anne in 1710, was exactly reversed 
from 1807 to 1815. Each party in succession 
had carried the frenzy of opposition to their 
rivals up to the very brink of public treachery ; 
in neither case, however, with any view to their 
distinguishing principles, but solely on grounds 
of party violence, of party interest, and of mor- 
tified ambition. 

Let the logic of this important distinction be 
no longer lost sight of ; and, if we are to hear 
continually of “ Tory misrule,’ &c., let it be 
remembered that for innumerable public measures 
applied to questions of taxation, of funding, of 
Irish administration, of war, and many others, no 
charge lies or can lie against Tory principles— 
as being, by their very essence, inapplicable to 
most questions of this nature. When the Tory 
party are made responsible for political acts, let 
it be remembered that this party, considered as 
a body of Parliamentary leaders, stand in two 
relations—to their immediate opponents for the 
time, a body of rivals, who may or may not 
happen to be Whigs, fiercely contesting with 
them the enjoyment of power and place ; and, 
secondly, to a permanent body, the depositaries 
and conservators of a particular influence in the 
constitutional system. Acts done by some Tory 
minister or clique in the first relation, supposing 
them bad, are utterly impertinent as charges 
against a national party who stand in the second 
relation.* The very men have vanished, or are 


* Not, surely, if that national party support the acts of 
their leaders? It is useless to demur, at this time, to the 


wire-drawn distinctions of this ingenious but sophistical 
statement. We are arguing, with the Tories, of deeds and 
things, and met of creeds and words. 


While what Mr 
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continually vanishing, from the public scene who 


are concerned in the first relation ; nor had they, 


at any time, a national existence. But the other 
relation is immortal, national, and coeval with 


the constitution. 

This distinction settled, which has been the 
parent (whilst neglected, or not sharply pressed ) 
of infinite misapprehensions, let us now come to 
a more urgent question—a question, or rather 
the question, of this day—the relation of Tories 
to the revolutionary party, the party known by 
the name of Radicals. 

In a question of relation between any two 
objects, it is necessary that something should be 
known of both. Toryism I understand, and 
WhiggismI understand. But what is Radicalism ? 
I am now going to value the pretensions of 
Toryism in relation to the new faith of Radical 
Reform. To do so with effect, I ought first of 
all to know the main articles of that faith. But 
is there such a faith? Hage the new church any 
peculiar or novel creed? Or is it only a new 
mode of administering old principles, better 
adapted to the times, and resting, perhaps, upon 
new political influences. These questions ought 
not to have been left for my answering ; or rather 
for my investigation: as to an answer which 
would be valid for all who are interested in the 
case, that is impossible. You, in Bengal, who 
have had Mr Buckingham amongst you, may 
fancy it easy enough to give the analysis of Radi- 
calism. For the very thing which made the politics 
of Mr Buckingham perilous—the very thing which 
excused (nothing else could have excused) the 
harshness and the summary despotism® applied to 
himself and to his newspaper establishment—was, 
as we ail know, the too palpable existence of political 


De Quincey terms their “ first relation,” is the only one in 
which they appear to the nation, their creed, as such, is of 
wondrous little practical regard. This separation of prin- 
ciples from conduct, is altogether untenable. Ye Tories! 
by your deeds we know yeu; and your tollowers we hold 
as identified with you, and responsible for the acts of their 
leaders. We care comparatively nothing for your dor- 
mant creed, were it far purer than it is alleged to be. 

* This is a degree of candour impossible in Tories act- 
ing in “the first relation.” In an article in the last 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine—which is as unblush- 
ingly profligate in principle as anything we ever saw in 
print—the Indian policy of the Whig administration is 
condemned, because “a free press (in India) may pro- 
claim to every native of India, that a ‘:undred millions of 
men are held in subjection by thirty thousand foreigners.” 
If the Indian press is unfettered, and the power of the 
lash, which has been abolished by Lord William Bentinck, 
not immediately restored, farewell, we are told, to India, 
or to British domination! “ Theelephant will no longer 
be held by a pack-thread.” He will have learned the 
secret of his strength. Many a good figure of speech, 
like the above, involves a false analogy. Why should a 
hundred millions of Asiatics be represented as so much 
brute force, proper to be subdued and held by human 
cunning?’ If the writer of the paper referred to be a 
Christian, has it never occurred to him that a hundred 
millions of God's creatures may have been called into ex- 
istence for some higher design than ministering to the 
purposes of “the thirty thousand foreigners”—though 
haply his countrymen? or, if he be a reasoning being, 
might he not have reflected that, to re-establish the power 
of the lash over the bodies of Indians, or to continue the 
fetters on their minds, is not much longer possible, were 
it as justifiable in principle as it ie detestable ? 





evil and reformable matter in a country situated 
as our Indian empire is, and, under the wisest 
management, must be for generations to come. 
Reform principles were dangerous, precisely be- 
cause they were but too intelligible. I do not 
mean to say that such principles were, therefore, 
of easy application: it did not facilitate the ad- 
ministration of reform, that the objects wero 
evident which allowed of reform. In a state of 
society affected by so many remarkable circum- 
stances of position, of conquest imperfectly 
cemented, of religion, of caste, of military tenure, 
of language, it may be a matter of infinite deli- 
cacy, and also of time, to apply a reform either 
safe or effectual, though all the world should be 
agreed upon the actual, and palpable, and omni- 
present existence of the abuse. And, therefore, 
there is no inconsistency in my speaking of Mr 
Buckingham’s system of agitation as perilous 
whilst, at the same time, I describe it as full otf 
practical meaning and applicability. It was so ; 
it spoke a language but too readily interpreted 
by the passions, and the situation of those whom 
it addressed. But, if you judge of reform or of 
agitation as applied to English affairs by what 
you saw of either in Bengal, you err grievously. 
The reforming principle with you stood upon a 
vast and a solid basis; with us it stands upon 
one so narrow that it will never justify the agi- 
tation which must be kept up in order to keep 
itself alive; for an artificial agitation becomes 
necessary in exact proportion to the non-reality 
of the evils which it parades. Here 1 make my 
stand ; and it would give me pleasure to hear 
any philosophic Reformer meeting my view of 
the case—which may be expressed in two propo- 
sitions :—I1st, That, large as is the whole body of 
Reformers, it is not large, but shrinks into secta- 
rian limits, any one object of reform being given.” 
Given, the general necessity of reform as a uni- 
versal thesis, Reformers seem to compose the 
mass of society. Given, any particular case of 
reform, the affirmative party come forward as a 
narrow sect. 2d, I say that, if all the known 
objects for which any section of Reformers has 
ever contended, were thrown into a common 
fund, and credit allowed to the reform party 
collectively upon these disjointed symbola or 
* This we pointedly deny. Was it not large, nay, 
enormous, when the question was, Reform of the repre- 
sentation. But Mr De Quincey, in the sequel, admits 
this. It was /arge for Catholic i mancipation, or else the 
Tory leaders erred egregiously. But these are past 
things. It is very /arge still for some objects, and unani- 
mous for others. For Reform in the House of Peers, at 
this moment, it is very large. For the redress of Irish 
grievances, for the complete relief of the Dissenters, for 
Ballot, and for retrenchment in the public expendi- 
ture, the Reformers are at one. They have, on these 
points, an entire unity of objects. But have the Tories 
any unity of object save power’? Sir Robert Inglis 
differs greatly from Sir Robert Peel; Mr Goulburn 
holds no community of faith with Mr Praed. Lord 
Stanley, though become a Tory, cannot quite coalesce 
with any individual of that party. Sir Charles Wether- 
ell leaps far beyond Sir William Follett. This dis- 
crepancy runs through the whole party, save in the 
desire for power, and, consequently, union against Re- 
formers, aud opposition to all substantial Reform. 
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separate contingents, as upon a joint-stock pro- 
perty—even thus, there will not be realized a 
sufficient interest to justify, or so much as to 
explain, the impassioned vehemence of the Re- 
formers. What would I infer from that? I 
would infer that the real objects which govern 
the leaders of the movement, are not those which 
they avow, but such as for the present they find 
it prudent to dissemble. Let me speak to each 
point separately. 

First, with respect to the schisms amongst the 
Reformers, I affirm peremptorily, that the term 
Radical is used with as large a license, and as 
little care for precision, or for any one practical 
use of language, as the term ‘“ middle class,’ 
which, in the fraudulent acceptation of modern 
incendiaries, confounds all the unnumbered gra- 
dations of English society which lie between the 
very highest and the very lowest. The common 
term Radical would entitle us to presume some 
unity of purpose. Will the present Reformers 
arrogate such a unity to ther party, and tell us 
in what capital object it is seated? For my 
part, I know of only one point in which they all 
agree, and that is negative—they all dissent, or 
believe that they dissent, from the Tories, But 
that tells us, at the most, what it is which they 
do not profess. Yet not even that ; fur the Tory 
supposed in their opposition, is a Tory of their 
own fiction, As to the positive articles in their 
creed, the following statement exhibits the case 
according to my view; and L do not think that 
any temperate Reformers will call it in question. 
Suppose the alphabet to represent the total num- 
ber of subdivisions already existing amongst the 
Reformers. A is a patron of some one proposed 
chanye in our institutions—of this one and of 
none beside; B is a patron of this and of one 
other; C of this and two others ; and so on, until 
we come to the formidable Z, who patronizes two 
round dozens of such changes; all of which 
chanzes, so long as they are yet untried, enjoy, 
by anticipation, the flattering name of reforms. 
And hence, by a parity of right, the whole 
twenty-four orders of these Reformers are all 
equally relied on, in argument, for drawing 
But trv it in 
action, propose the practical test of some special 
object, and the nominal union of the Reformers 
instantly breaks up into schisms and internal 
feuds ; some professing even downright hostility 
to the object in question, and the major part in- 
difference. Z, for example—the zealot Z, who 
declares himself beforehand for everything wear- 
ing the aspect of change—Z counts backwards 
as far as A for a cheerful support on some single 
question, 


together as in a common cause, 


Upon a second question equally dear 
to himself, he is aware that he can count back 
only toB; upon a third, only to C ; and so on. 
The sections represented by A, by B, by C, &e. 
wil) forsnk® tifm in succession; until at length 
he will be reduced to the teeble support of X, 
Y,Z; and, finally, for his @ith object, in his 
eves, perhaps, ranking not at all below any of 
will } peelf 
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upon his own Zedeity, For what purpose, you 
will ask, do I insist upon this artifice, which may 
seem a common party stratagem? I do so, be- 
cause it is used not only to throw dust in the 
eyes of us, their opponents, but because it dupes 
themselves. Here and there a question is found 
which dues really engage the active affections of 
so large a majority among us—suppose the ques- 
tion of the Keform Bill—that, without much vio- 
lence to the truth, it may be called a national 
object. Hereupon the Reformers, who, as to this 
one question, count back from omnivorous Z to 
fastidious A, assume the title of the national 
party—vor, perhaps, tout court, of **the nation 7 
and with some show of reasun, as regards 
this one great popular question, It is true that 
we Tories have still the old right of appeal from 
the nation ill-informed, to the nation well-in- 
formed, and from the nation guessing at results, 
to the nation dealing with absolute experience ; 
but still, for the mere matter-of-fact, the Reform- 
ers were inthat instance a national party, Once 
having established that title, these same Refurm- 
ers are determined to plead it beneficially upon 
all other questions whatsoever—and very often it 
makes the strongest nerve of their argument— 
as though the title of national, which inhered in 
the particular question, inhered in the persons of 
the Reformers, and could henceforwards be urg- 
ed indefinitely on behalf of any object patronized 
by the same party. On the memorable question 
of the Reform Bill, the Reformers were certainly 
identified for the time, and for that particular ser- 
vice,with a very large majority of the British 
people. They proved their identification by prac- 
tical tests: they arrayed “ Unions,” technically 
so called, upon a scale of immensity that re- 
sounded throughout, Europe, and must have ap- 
palled even you in Bengal. Those Unions count- 
ed themselves by tens of thousands ; one in the 
centre of England mustered above a hundred 
thousand; and their relations to the existing 
government were far more those of jealousy and 
mutual suspicion, as between a body overawing 
and overawed, than of confidence and reciprocal 
gratitude. The terror of these Unions, I can 
assure you, sat more heavily upon the hearts of 
tueir nominal friends, Lord Grey’s administra- 
tion, than upon any of us, their formal antago- 
nists. Now,these terrific federations were evoked 
by the Reformers, The same Reformers evoked, 
through every city of this great empire, vast 
triumphal arrays of the population, in celebration 
of their victory. Whether for achieving the vie- 
tory, or for commemorating it, they were able to 
put forth a power greater than that of kings the 
most despotic. And, thus far, they were entitled 
to style themselves “ national,” or even, in a po- 
pular sense, “ the nation.” But their power ceased 
with that question, Nay, for that very question, 
they would not again be able to receive the same 
supvort. Itis a fact that the people have been 


* In a subsequent passage, Mr De Quincey, we think, 
The reader will there find feu; 
dist o jects for which the Jladicals, as 
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deeply disappointed in the vague expectations 
which too generally they built upon the Reform 
Bill. For, what has it accomplished ? The main 
change, as respects the electors, is—that what 
was once valued as a distinction has ceased to be 
such. To have an eight-thousandth or a ten- 
thousandth share, in the manufacturing one or 
or two legislators, is too trivial an honour to be 
valued; and, in reality, is so little valued that, 
except where angry passions have been roused, 
there is a general torpor in qualifying for the 
exercise of this franchise. Registration, the test 
of political zeal, lanzuishes.* But, after all, the 
va ue of the Reform Bill must lie in the result. 
Not how, or by what sort of means the end is 
attained, but what is the end attained —there 
lies the question, Not the changes in the elec- 
tors, but in the quality of the elected—shat is the 
point for us. Now, what sort of a House of 
Commons have we had since the great Reform ? 
Of course, | say nothing of the House now sit- 
ting—that is notoriously a heaven-descended 
senate, perfect and immaculate. But, limiting 
my remarks to the previous Houses under the 
Reform Bill, the changes perceptible to the 
public eye have been chiefly two:—First, The 
absulute disqualification of the House for carry- 
ing on the Kin.z’s government: without any one 
advantage as yet guined to the public service, 
such is now the restiveness and the self-contra- 
dictiveness, the pertinacity in one direction, and 
yet the unsteadiness in another, of the Commons’ 
House, that the indispensable machinery of an 
executive administration will not work smoothly 
fur any continuance, no matter who is minister, 
The French Government is annually advancing 
upon the same path of perplexity. The public 
business in each country is destined apparently to 
endless stagnations for the future—endless rup- 
tures of administrations, and endless dissuvlutions 
of Parliament. And the final tendencies of these 
changes are such that I will not lower their im. 
pertance by treating them incidentally. The 
other change, and it is a change already percep- 
tile to the public eye, lies in the altered tone of 
manners prevalent through the whole course of 
fur the last two years. Formerly, the 
House of Commons was a school of gentlemanly 
manners—the most dignified in the annals of 
man; more so than that “ assembly of kings,” 
the Roman senate, in this important feature, that 
personalities—not only oblique personalities and 
such as were said of a member, but direct apos. 
trophes to a member—were tolerated by the Ro- 
man manners, and treated as inere figures of 
rhetoric; whereas, by the English Parliament, they 
were checked and stifled in the birth. Since the 
Reform Bill—partly from the effects of that bill 
and the invitation which it holds out to the spirit 
of popalar license, and partly it may be frum the 
uncontrolled temper of particular members—a 


debate 


mixed tone has prevailed, of puerile levity, of 


* This alleged indifference to the exercise of the franchise, 
is 4 gratuitous slight tothe intel igeuce of the people, which 
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histrionic buffoonery, and of street ruffianism, 
This latter feature has been sométimés explained 
out of the Irish infusion into our national coun. 
cils, which, since the Emancipation Bill, has been, 
for two reasons, of a more democratic quality :— 
First, Because the Irish representation having. 
been more Popish,* has really settled into lower 
grades of rank and property; and, Secondly, 
Because the Irish representation has fallen too 
generally under one insolent domination, which 
adopts the policy of personal abuse as one of the 
weapons most effective in party warfare. But no 
matter how explained—for the reasonsalleged, or 
for whatever reasons —Parliament, in its general 
temper and tone of manners has been, in some de- 
gree, ruffianised; and what remains, of good breed- 
ing, or decorum, or gentlemanly restraint, may 
he set down to the account of those regulations 
inherited from an unreforraed House, which a 
reformed one will perhaps be ashamed to abro- 
gate, but which it never would have sponta- 
neously enacted. It will be odd, indeed, as a 
spectacle, vet apparently it is one not very im- 
probable, if our senate should invert the natural 
relations to the nation which it represents, and 
should gradually ripen amongst us a model of 
Kentucky violence; whilst the people, in its low- 
est classes, have been, for many years back, out- 
growing their insular roughness, Yet such things 
have been. The Athenian people, at that same 
era when they had attained their utmost ex- 
pansion in general civility and in the arts of re- 
finement, and reputed themselves not so much 
the patrons as the sole déepositaries of ta227%00 
or the right of free speaking, yet carried their 
illiberal hostilities to such excess in their debat- 
ing assemblies, that, amongst all the political 
harangues still surviving, and those delivered by 
the boldest of their orators, not one but teems 
with earnest passages deprecating interruption 
or personal violence, so often as the conscientious 
speaker approached a topic which he knew to be 
unpopular. Whether we are tending to a state 
of Athenian license and scurrility, I will not pre- 
sume to say. But, if some further changes were 
made in the same direction —were a £5 qualifica- 
tion substituted for the present —| cannot doubt 


* Whether the House of Coumons be less or more of a 


bear-garden now than formerly, is to os a very doubtful 
point; bat it is certain that, since the crowing of the 
young Tory cocks, and the braying of the jackasses of the 
same party, which disturbed the first and second Sessions 
of the Reformed Parliament, have been silenced, the man- 
ners of the House have improved. The Popish religion 
is said to be favourable to the growth of the arts; and 
we scarcely expected to hear from a philosopher, that it 
deteriorated the manners, or lowered their standard. But 
the Irish Members are under “‘ one insolent domination, 
which adopts the policy of personal abuse as one of the 
weapons mos! effective in party warfare.”’ The allusion 
to Mr O'Connell is palpable. And what is the fact ? 
That, with wit at will, the most joyous spirits, and the 
gayest temperament, Mr O'Connell, in the House of Com- 
mons, often indulges in playful, sportive. and brilliant 
allusions, but is rarely indeed moved to become personal 
or abusive, notwithstanding example, and even when 
wuch provoked. Of our position, many proofs will rise 
to the memory of the reader as occurring last Session, 
while, of Mr De Quincey's insinuation, we cannot recol. 
lect ove Wiluin the same period, 
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that we should reach that consummation per sal- 
tum. Meantime, the whole upshot of the Bill, 
according to its working hitherto, has been what 
I say: no valuable change as respects the elec- 
toral body; as respects the body elected, a change 
of temper and manners altogether for the worse ; 
and, in the same body, as a machinery for co- 
operating with the executive, precisely that 
change and no more, which, whilst hanging a drag 
on the smoothness and velocity of its motion, has 
done nothing to improve its purity. The move- 
ment and play of public business is suflaminated, 
and not in a way which looks like accident; and 
all this with no tittle of countervailing benefit to 
any one national interest. 

Now, if these are the weightiest results from 
the Reform of Parliament, it is with some rea- 
son that the people are disappointed. With 
reason, or without reason, it is certain that they 
And vainly indeed would the Reformers 
appeal again to those tremendous agencies, now 
sleeping, which once they invoked with so much 
effect. The poor mechanics and day-labourers 
who walked in those triumphs,and sacrificed their 
daily bread to one day’s joyous parade, did so, 
because they looked for some golden age which 
was thence to date its bright unfolding of hap- 
pier years. What a mockery, how hollow a pa- 
geantry of political juggling, would they have 
held it, couldthey have believed that all thisdrama 
was to terminate in securing office and retiring 
salaries to some score anda half of Whig lords 
and gentlemen !* As yet, the people have seen no 
other result from this all-celebrated Reform ; 
nor is it likely they will. And theissue as respects 
them—i. e. the people of the lower orders— 
is, that henceforth they will err by defect rather 
than by excess, in estimating the value of any 
promises connected with changes in the constitu- 
tion of Parliament. 

Yet, because it is undeniable that, three 
years ago, in behalf of a scheme yet untried, the 
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Reformers did possess power in a terrinc extent, 
they have ever since continued to assume that, 
in opposing them, we oppose the nation. That 
is their main reliance. As a party opposed toa 
party, they would lie under the common pre- 
sumptions of error, But, as the nation opposed 
to a party, they have a dispensation from argu- 
ment, and an immunity from error. If they can 
prevail by logic, it is well; but, if not, that 
also is well. For a nation is entitled to be made 
happy on its own terms, even if these terms 
should happen to involve a multitude of errors. 
It is the case, in fhrir representation, of a party 
interested, and absolute master in the last resort, 
arguing against a mere speculative dialectician, 
who has no stake in the question litigated. 
Such is the use which they make of a single vic- 
tory on a single chapter of their creed. But J, 
in answer to these pretensions, maintain that, 


* It will be the fault of the people themselves, if Re- 
form bear no better fruits; and we deny the indifference 
and deadnuess of the mass. It is not much above three 
months since their tens and hundreds of thousands were 


abroad to hail O'Connell, with unabated heart and hope. 
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from a single coincidence with the people, they 
unwarrantably infer a general identification with 
the popular wishes or interest. I affirm that, on 
many points, the Reformers are not only a party — 
a section—but alse a very narrow party—a very 
slender section ;*and that this is hidden from their 
own as it is from general observation, by the 
accident that the same men who compose this 
narrow party—this slender section—are those who 
once were conspicuous in leading a really national 
movement, and leading it by pretty nearly the 
same organs of the press as they now employ. 
So much in explanation of my first proposition— 
that the Reformers, if large as a collective body, 
are not large when thrown into those subdivisions 
which would arise instantly upon putting to the 
vote any one separately of those several objects 
which they patronize. 

But I rest more upon the second proposition— 
that, if all these several objects, each resting on 
the support of an insulated section amongst the 
Reformers, were, by a monstrous concession, as- 
sumed to be common objects, objects pursued 
with the common forces of the whole party, even 
thus there would not result a cumulative interest 
sufficient to sustain a national movement, or even 
a national sympathy. The Reformers, if they are 
not national, are nothing. Asa party, we Tories, 
we Whigs, are older than they: we have the 
rights of primogeniture ; and, moreover, we grew 
out of the constitution itself, whereas they have 
grown out of the wantonness of peace, and the 
defect of excitement succeeding to a season of 
adventurous war, and out of the political agita- 
tion which attempted to supply that defect. Be- 
sides that, we Tories and we Whigs—though, 
doubtless, one of us was a rascally party as re- 
spects the mere conduct of affairs since the French 
Revolution—yet, as respects the Constitution, as 
respects political principles, we cannot but be 
right, since we exhaust the whole possibilities of 
political principle. The ground—the whole 
arena—is pre-occupied: there is no standing-room 
for a new party,+ under any conceivable descrip- 
tion or designation, except upon the allegation 
that we—the Tories and Whigs—have neglected 
our constitutional functions ; that, being specu. 
latively right, we have, in practice, suffered our 
own principles to lie dormant. The Reformers, 
therefore, are bound, in strict logic, to follow the 
precedent of Edmund Burke, in relation to the 
Whigs. He had professed himself a Whig in all 
parts of his life. But, suddenly, the Whigs, or 
sume of them, announced such opinions with re- 
gard to the French Jacobinism, as were shocking 
to his views of the English constitution. In this 
dilemma, how did he proceed? Did he abjure 
Whiggism ? Did he set up a new party—a new 
creed—a new doctrine of Radical Burkeism? By 

© Let it not be forgotten that the Tories, and all their 
organs of the press, affirmed the same thing, while we 
were agitating for the Reform BilL 

+ How are we to reconcile this with the previous re- 
presentation of the prostration, the utter annihilation of 
the Whigs as a party, and the impossibility of its longer 


existence, save by the sufferance or support of the Retor- 
mers ” 
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no means. He contended that Whiggism, as in- 
terpreted by Mr Fox and the Duke of Norfolk, 

was not the W higgism of their common consti- 
tutional ancestors—not the Whiggism which 
they had inherited from 1688-9. And, upon that 
logic, he composed his famous appeal from the 
new (or spurious) to the old (or genuine) Whigs : 

and many persons of great intellectual power and 
experience—such as Mr Wyndham, the Duke of 
Portland, &c.—saw reason to accompany his 
secession in that instance. Why the Reformers 
should not have followed this example, I can only 
explain by supposing that the accidental part 
supported by Whigs and Tories in relation to 
office and current affairs, all transitory and fugi- 
tive aspects of Toryism or Whiggism, had blinded 
them to the permanent and fixed relations which 
the two parties occupy in regard to the constitu- 
tion; which relations, if any new men usurp, 
they, in effect, become Whigs and Tories under 
a mere change of name. Either the Reformers 
have committed the error here indicated, or else 
they mean to say this :—‘‘ We assume no per- 
manent functions of control in regard to the 
constitution—ours is an occasional office—we 
see or fancy certain great abuses—we confede- 
rate for the purpose of abating them—and, 
whenever that service shall be accomplished, our 
confederation is, ipso facto, dissolved ;—we are 
an occasional Fem-Gericht—an occasional array 
against an occasional mass of evil.” This way of 
representing their position as a party, and this 
way only, clears them of the impertinence (to 
use the word in its proper Latin sense) which 
belongs to all intrusions upon other men’s pro- 
vinces. They have interfered only for a speci- 
fic service—for the abatement of abuses to which, 
it seems, the Whigs and Tories were pretty 
equally blind. Let us now, therefore, inquire 
closely what are the abuses which the Reformers 
have denounced ; what are the reforms which 
they propose to introduce. By that we shal! 
learn how far the Reformers stand, as a party, 
upon any sufficient and shall have an 
answer to the question I have raised :—Whether 
the whole amount of objects for which they con- 
tend, (that is, open/y contend,) can be held suffi- 
cient—even treated as a common fund, and not as 
a series of separate interests belonging to sepa. 
rate sections of the reforming body—to warrant 
the name of a national interest, or to warrant the 
wish as well as the expectation of promoting 
them by a national movement. 

Now, then, counting over the different objects 
for which, at any time, the Reformers have openly 
contended, we shall be astonished to find them 
80 few. 1. Household Suffrage—or the substitu- 
tion of a £5 for a £10 qualification, or, generally, 
any means whatever for enlarging the electoral 
basis—some Reformers treat as a sine qua non ; 
but others speak of it with doubt, or with indiffe- 
rence, or with positive disapprobation. 2. A 
measure which, at present, wins more general 
favour, is—the Disfranchisement of the Spiritual 
Peers in the Upper House. 3. The Ballot—a 
favourite scheme amongst very earnest and ener- 
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getic Reformers—is still discountenanced by 
numbers of those who, at one time or other, have 
been looked up to as leaders of the movement— 
by Lord Brougham in particular, and, so recently 
as the 19th of May 1835, by Lord John Russe}l, 
even while yet smarting from the uncicatrized 
mortification of his Devonshire campaign, and 
openly ascribing his defeat to intimidation. Now, 
where a personal interest so keen as this will 
not overrule a man’s objections, the case, as in 
relation to him, may be thought hopeless: and 
yet I question myself whether some, who have 
hitherto opposed the ballot, are not covertly pre- 
paring a case of alleged extremity to justify its 
adoption, which case would, of course, derive the 
strength of a rebound from the fact and the 
notoriety of their previous opposition. The talk 
is more and more of “ intimidation ;" every 
species and variety of influence, however lauda- 
ble and salutary, by which the upper ranks are 
connected with the lower, being denounced under 
that name. Rejected candidates have a natural 
license for complaining: we all construe their 
complaints indulgently. But another class, the 
class of timid voters, have reasons still more 
urgent for pleading intimidation, where nothing 
of the kind exists. Shopkeepers of a petty order, 
who cannot afford to make enemies either amongst 
Reformers or anti-Reformers, especially where 
their natural temper concurs with their position 
in producing a timid love of quietness—men 
hating strife, constitutionally, perhaps, as much 
as they fear it in policy—and very often having 
no decided views on the party questions at issue 
—are apt enough to plead a vague necessity of 
complying with some overruling influence in some 
imaginary back-ground ; where no such influence 
has been, in fact, put forward or insinuated, and 
where the alleged necessity of their situation has 
existed only in pretence, or, at most, in sus- 
picion. These cases of merely presumptive inti- 
midation will multiply exceedingly, as the cases 
multiply of electioneering contests. Intimida- 
tion, and obscure insinuations of intimidation, 
will be offered as the best general way of shap- 
ing an evasion from the persecutions of can- 
vassers, until it will be said that a case of neces- 
sity has arisen for the Ballot. That measure 
will, therefore, triumph; but, at present, the 
Keformers are greatly divided upon its merits. 
These three measures—one for enlarging the 
constituency ; one for giving effect to that 
enlarged constituency, by liberating them from 
alien influence ; and a third for altering the pre- 
sent constitution of the Upper House—are so 
evidently parts of the same system—all having 
the same obvious purpose to throw a vast infu- 
sion of democracy into the legislative forces of 
the land—that he who objects to any one of them, 
stands declared, in that act, an enemy, or, at the 
least, a hollow friend of the reform principle. Sir 
William Molesworth, during the late struggle in 
South Devon, talked with zealotry for the Ballot : 
why ?—because he is a sincere Keformer, and 
knows that the whole purposes of his party can 
be obtained but slowly and imperfectly without 
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the Ballot. Lord John Russell opposes the 
Ballot : why ?—because he, by interest and by 
connexions, is, and must be, an aristocrat ; and, 
if he avails himself of aid from the reform party, 
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it is because the path of the Reformers coin-— 


cides, for a certain part of the way, (or may, by 
skilful management, be made to coincide,) with 
the path of his own political clique. But, though 


he has gone into this dangerous alliance for | 


momentary considerations of benefit to his party, 
[in reality, it is evident that Lord John’s private 
party must have gone to wreck in 1530 but for 
this alliance, and equaliy evident that, on many 
subsequent occasions, that party has been vie- 
lently held above water by this artificial con- 
nexion, | yet it is impossible to suppose that any 
relations merely personal can absorb those per- 
manent relations to the aristocratic interest in 
which he is placed by his rank, his numerous 
and illustrious connexions, and the vast posses- 
sions of his family. It happens, also, that Lord 
John, before he came into a situation that re- 
quired him to practise any arts of dissimulation, 
had written for many years as a regular author— 


had written very respectably —and upon themes | 


connected with political and constitutional ques- 
tions: by a rare misfortune for himself, he, more 
than any other of his party, was committed in 
the diplomatic sense: and thus it happens that 
we have a key to his native opinions, and can 
appreciate the basis of his views, before they had 
received any disturbing impulse from the diff- 


Lord Jobn, 


cult circumstances of his position. 


therefore, in common with other aristocratic | 
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Reformers, keeps his eye for ever fixed upon 
that parting point at which Ais road is to diverge 
fron that of the Reformers: he has a quarrel in 
reversion whenever it shall seem that the hour 
has struck for this parting ; and not impossibly 
this very question of Ballot is destined to fur- 
nish the matter of quarrel. Far am I from sup- 
posing it at all shocking to our historical expe- 
rience, that Lord John Russell, like the too 
famous father to the reigning King of the French, 
might go on to the very catastrophe of the great 
drama, with the avowed enemies and destined 
destroyers of his order, The case is common 
enough. But, in this instance, drawing my 
auguries from the known respectability of the 
man, I believe that Lord John will effectually 
co-operate with those who meditate ruin to the 
aristocracy of England —and too probably will 
accomplish it—not by going along with them to 
the end, and glorying in his own shame—I be- 
lieve him too good a man, and too discerning a 
man, for that—but by lending them a hesitating 
sanction, and, with many misgivings, yielding to 
their demands an unsteady assistance, until, at 
last, growing alarmed, and halting with an air of 
defiance, he finds out that his sanction and his 
assistance are become alike indifferent to the 
Reformers. He will first see cause to resist, 
when all the powers have been surrendered by 
which resistance can be made effectual.* 


® Many Retormers are pondering the substance of this 
paragraph before these words can meet their eyes. 
Thought cannot be checked; but, for the present, we 
refrain from either conjecture or speculation. 
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Wirn the information already before the pub- 
lic, obtained from Parliamentary papers, from 


travellers, from many authentic and authorita- | 


tive sources, and, we may add, from the con- 
curring testimony of almost every qualified and 
disinterested witness—those, who having thought 
at all upon the subject, refuse to believe that a 
poor law is imperatively necessary for Ireland— 
neither would they believe if one rose from the 
dead ! 


no feeling of irreverence. 


In sorrow and pain we say it, and with 
In this Report, we 
have a voluminous mass of fresh evidence, of a 
nature, we are ashamed to own, that no other 
civilized country under Heaven could have 
furnished, And we are truly glad to obtain such 
a reinforcement of facts and pleadings, as must 
carry tardy convictionto a few honest if prejudiced 
minds, and perhaps afford opponents, of another 
description, a plausible pretext for coming over to 
the majority. That those whose convictions upon 
this subject are upon the side of reason and hu. 
manity, have always been the great majority, we 
are inclined to believe; and al-o that it will soon 
be atriunmiphant one, \mong the most favour. 
able of the late indications, we hail with delight 
the rapid conversion of the landowners and 
fariners of Enyland They heein to disrover 
that a pour-law to. 


lrelaud is esseutial tu the 


protection of their interests, endangered by com- 
petition with a country im so anomalous a condi- 
tion; and the instincts of selfishness may tend to 
quicken the feelings of humanity. Sympathy 
with Ireland is no longer dormant in the bosom 
of England and Scotland ; and, indeed, the mass 
of the people have never been indifferent to the 
grievances and sufferings of the sister kingdom, 
so far as they were understood. 

In a former number of this periodical,* a 
strong case was made out, almost incidentally, 
for a poor-law for Ireland, in discussing a colla- 
teral subject, the state of the agricultural 
labourers and the condition of the farmers, in 
reference to the change of the system of hus- 
bandry, by the wholesale clearings of Irish estates, 
and other causes, This was the subject of a Par- 
liamentary inquiry ; and it, and a commission 
upon the tithe question, threw much light over 
the wretched condition of the people of Ireland, 
and clearly demonstrated the urgent necessity 
for some legal provision for the poor, from con- 
siderations of policy, economy, and of common 
humanity—that is, if human beings were not 
longer to be allowed to perish like wild animals, 
in a Christian land, cultivate! and enriched hy 
ble, by t! 


© No. AIL. Tuit's id yusiiee—F rst Sel ies, 


their industry. and ea: e right direc 
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tion of that industry, under the stimulus and 
operation of a poor-law, of far higher cultiva- 
tion and greater enrichment. 

Hiow short-sizhted have been those statesmen, 
Whig and Tory alike, who, fixing their attention 
upon distant and precariously held colonies, have 
neglected the immense capabilities of this vital 
portion of our home empire } And here impolicy 
has been attended with the infliction of incaleu- 
lable misery—continual intestine disturbances, 
social disorganization, and the complete aliena- 
tion of the people from their rulers, and from 
laws, enacted, as they not unnaturally imagine, 
to coerce and never to protect them. How is it 
possible the Irish labourer can resist this con- 
Viction, were but one late measure looked at ? 
—the law to facilitate the clearing of estates, 
without a single provision for the existence, 
were it but for a day, of the wretched beings 
who are victimized as often as “ gentlemen 
of landed property” exercise the undoubtedly 
lesal right of “doing as they will with their 
own.” When we shudder. by our comfortable 
fire-sides, at horrible relations of the Czar 
marching off hundreds of Poles to Siberia or to his 
military colonies, let us not forget the clearing 
of Irish estates.* Ireland has hundreds of petty 
Czars, against whom the yeomanry and the pea- 
santry have no protection whatever. And for 
such protection, for a defensive league against 
the extremes of want and wretchedness, they 
now lovk to the British Parliament, and to the 
compassionate feelings and the solid interests of 
the British people, in the immediate institution 
of an efficacious poor-law, The only enemies to 
such a measure, are the Irish landowners, whe- 
ther residents or absentees—though many of 
both classes are favourable to a poor-law ; anda 
few speculative, dreaming economists, the dis- 
ciples of Malthus—even after Malthus had him- 
self publicly abjured that part of his doctrine 
Which assumed that a poor-law, like that of the 
43d of Elizabeth, before it was tampered with, 
tended tu increase population, and lower the rate 
of wages. This party have been kept in counte- 


* As this sheet passes through the press, we read, in the 
newspapers, that, in the county of Carlow, Lord Beres. 
ford, and Colonels Bruen and Latouche, have just ejected 
about nine hundred individuals—including, of course, 
widows and orphans, aud many helpless creatures—be- 
cause they are Catholics! or, at least, this is the alleged 
in part, it may be the true. Heartless 
rapacity, political tyranny, and religions raneour, may all 
be united. But what becomes of those miserable outcasts, 
bleeding limbs thrown trom a mangledcountry ¢ Let the 
Reverend Mortimer O'Sullivan answer. His word will 
be taken where that of as trustworthy and competent 
men might be doubted. “Yo you know what becorn-es 
of the tenantry at present ejected from estates in Ireland 7” 
I fear very many af them perish.” This was Mr O'Sul- 
livan’s answer beture a former commission. 
si.me he absent on his Orange crusade during 
the late proceedings. What will he say to the doings of the 
Orange landlords in Carlow ?— and to the Christmas fes- 
tivities they have prepared for theirtenantry ? If a choice 
wer beiween a general massacre, like that of St 


reason: and, 
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Bartholomese, and the death of lings ring torture by which 
eyected Trish teuantry perish, Which would t} Victims 
preter - 
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nance by seeing Dr Chalmers at their head. Of 
this celebrated person, we desire to speak with 
the utmost respect. But his claims to absolute 
infallibility of judgment are not strengthening of 
late. Dr Chalmers has either formed too high an 
opinion of the humane sensibilities of mankind, 
or of the uses of misery in keeping thuse emo- 
tions alive. Though we entirely coincide with 
Holeroft’s compendious system of social and 
political philosophy, entitled ‘* Gaffer Grey,” and 
admit that 


“ The poor man alone, when he hears the poor’s moan, 
id 


Of his morsel, a morsel will give ! 
and though we confess that every parish, and 
farm-house, and labourer's thronghout 
Ireland, give daily confirmation of the great 
truth, it would be rather too much to protect the 
pockets of the richer classes of that country— 
those who steel their hearts, and bar their gates, 
and unjoose their dogs on the beggars they have 
made or helped to make—in order that the gene- 
rous poor, who have but scanty enongh pota- 
toes for their own lean meal, may divide with 
those whom they cannot see perishing before 
their eves, 

Nothing is more fully established by this Re- 
port, than, that upon the poor and those in 
straitened circumstances, and on them alone, 
falls the burthen of supporting the vast numbers, 
whom ejectment from their farms, the low rate 
of wages, the want of employment, impotence, 
age, infirmity, and other causes, reduce to desti- 
tution or absolute mendicity. <A poor-law is 
required, were it for no other reason than to 
protect this class; and, although a full half of 
the amount of a fixed rate should ultimately 
fall upon them, they would be direct gainers, 
as, in the sequel, we shall be able to shew. 
We may notice here, that, by calculation, it is 
ascertained, and with some certainty, that from 
a half million of farm-houses throughout Ireland, 
500,000 tons of potatoes are annaaily distributed 
to the vagrant poor; or what, estimated in 
monev, would amount to a vast sum. A million of 
individuals, it is computed, are either open beg 
gars, or are subsisting on the charity of their 
friends and neighbours. Taking the support 
of each person only at twopence a-day, or at 
about three pounds a-year, there is already three 
millions indirectly contributed for the support of 
the poor; and that by those only a few degrees 
above them, and in a manner which acts as a 
hounty upon improvidence and disorder, and the 
increase of vagabonds, “ maisterfu’ thieves, sor- 
ners, and sturdy beggars ;” as the class of peo- 
ple were described, by whom Scotland and England 
were overrun before the establishment of @ poor- 
law. The Reformation, and, in both countries, 
so much of the land being turned from tillage 
into pasture, had then produced a state of society 
exactly similar to that of Treland. The poor- 
law came as the natural remedy and corrective. 
The introduction of the potato, and the conse- 
quent low standard of living in Ireland, has 
hitherto énabled the land proprietors to ward off 
an enactment wateh tne) lnagined would operate 
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as a direct appropriation of a part of their re- 
venues, with no corresponding advantage to 
them whatever. Beyond this they could perceive 
nothing. Many of them are not yet enlight- 
ened ; and, if blind to their own interests, and 
indifferent to the security and prosperity of their 
country, justice and mercy are feeble arguments. 

But to return.—Let us hope that the senti- 
mentalists, however it may fare with the 
avowedly selfish, will now be contented with 
somewhat narrower limits for the free expansion 
of their sympathies, than the wide, desolate, 
unredeemed waste of human misery mapped out 
in the Report before us—that moral and social 
waste over which is now scattered the million 
beggars, strollers, pilferers, and famishing 
wretches of unhappy and deeply wronged Ire- 
land. In that spot of Christian ground, where 
the widest scope is afforded to “ the beautiful 
ongoings” of Christian and human sympathy, we 
have the clearest evidence that the people are 
yearly perishing, by thousands, for want of food ; 
and this ina most fertilecountry, where, moreover, 
two meals a-day of potatoes are considered sufh- 
cient tosustainlife. Withthe most ample provision 
for the poor ever yet wrung from the rich, there 
will still be abundant scope for all the streams 
of sympathy, and bounty, and kindly feeling, and 
Christian charity, which even the eloquence of 
Dr Chalmers could draw forth. Save for the high 
respect which must be entertained for this re- 
verend gentleman, even when he is manifestly 
suffering under obstinate, and what looks almost 
wilful delusion, no patience could be held with 
those sentimental pleadings, which amount to 
nothing more than keeping open a corroding 
ulcer, which might easily be healed up, for the 
selfish luxury of daily applying a small plaster 
to it with our own Good-Samaritan hands ; and, 
when we are done, thanking God that we are not 
like other men, and do not steel our hearts against 
our brethren, by passing legal enactments to do 
them justice. We have said wilfu/ delusion ; and 
strange, indeed, it seems that the same excellent 
and able individual who contends, upon principle, 
for leaving the poor, the maimed, the helpless, 
the aged, and even the destitute orphan, to the 
casual charity of their poor relatives and neigh- 
bours, cannot entrust his fellow-subjects with 
voluntarily providing for their own spiritual 
wants, and the education of their own children ! 
Really this rejection, by the reverend Doctor, of 
the compu/sory means of supporting the orphan, 
the indigent man who is past his labour, and of 
finding work (if need be) for the able-bodied 
and starving labourer, while he would compel 
us to endow churches and colleges for ourselves 
and “ for all,” locks as if he believed that men 
loved their neighbour, not only as well, but much 
better than themselves. 

Uur present limits do not admit of length- 
ened discussion ; and we have only been Sed 
into these remarks by the importance which is 
attached, in this country, to the erroneous opi- 
nions of Dr Chalmers, originating, probably, in 
the sensibility and kindness of his peculiar charac- 





ter; but retained in the face of all fact, and all 
argument, and that with singular pertinacity. 

The same causes which have increased poor- 
rates in England, have increased the number of 
paupers in Ireland—namely, the people being 
deprived of their small farms or pieces of land, 
by the new system of husbandry, and the vast 
number of persons thus reduced to the always 
precarious condition of mere day-labourers. But, 
while the English peasant had his birthright, 
his parish, to retire upon, the ejected Irishman 
was at once reduced to that fierce competition for 
land, (for which extreme necessity compelled him 
to offer any rent,) which has disorganized society, 
and engendered the worst passions by which 
Ireland is torn ; or he became a day-labourer, at 
wages which, at present, average at about five- 
pence a-day!* the renter of a bit of potato 
ground and a cabin, both always enormuusly dear, 
in relation to their value and his wages ; and, 
when past his wretui:e4ly-paid labour—which, by 
this report, takes place when he is only from fifty- 
five to sixty years of age—he sank at once into a 
beggar, either strolling over the whole country, 
or keeping to the neighbourhood in which he 
was best known. Why should we employ the 
past tense? This is either the actual condition of 
every day-labourer and small farmer in Ireland, 
or it is that into which he is always liable to fall. 
Every witness laughed at the question of the 
labourer being able to save, in his youth, some 
provision for his old age. The rate of wages is, 
to that question, a bitter and complete answer, 

It is superfluous to enumerate the grievances 
of the Irish peasant :—The low rate of wages ; 
the want of employment for the half or even two 
thirds of the year; and the exorbitant rent 
which competition produces for the small patch, 
from a quarter of an acre to an acre of potato 
ground, (con-acre,) which is the utmost he can 
undertake, and which he very often cannot 
obtain. 

The Commissioners have not nearly completed 
their Report, and the end of it looks distant 
enough ; but they have done effectually all they 
have yet attempted; and they have met with 
less difficulty and obstruction than might has. 
been anticipated. In the first place, they circeu- 
lated widely a certain number of queries; and 
persons of all ranks were invited to attend to 
give evidence, and state theiropinions. At many of 
these parish gatherings, together with land pro- 
prietors, clergymen, (Protestant and Catholic,) 
agents, surveyors, artisans, shopkeepers, farmers, 
labourers, &c. &c., we often find entered on the 
minutes, such a one, “ a beggar-man,” or another, 
“a beggar-woman,” in attendance and speaking. 
The principal inquiries already answered relate 
to bastardy ; the maintenance of poor widows with 
young children ; the condition of the impotent, the 
poor through age, of the sick poor, of able-bodied 
labourers out of employment; and of vagrants. 
And— 


© This is even a high average. Mr Inglis. in his 


Travels, makes it fourpence a-day, 
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I. Bastarpy.—The higher moral feeling of 


the Irish peasantry, as contrasted with the re- | 
ports upon this subject from the English agri- | 


cultural parishes, is striking. The morality of 
the Irish, whether owing to the influence of 
their clergy, early marriages, or family pride, 
is strained to the point of honour, even in the 
very lowest grade. 


This fact, along with some | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
' 


others, confirms our opinion, that the report of | 


the Commissioners who lately investigated the 
operation of the poor-laws in England, bore 
hard upon the peasantry of that country, and es- 
pecially upon the female peasantry. The licenti- 
ousness and depravity of manners freely imputed 
to English country girls in these reports, and in 
the tracts and tales circulated, at the time, to 
facilitate the passing of the amended poor-law, 
we have always regarded as a special pleading to 
make out a case. At any rate, such shameless 
dissoluteness is quite unknown in Ireland ; and, 
in any new system, the existing law respecting 
bastards may probably be allowed to remain 
with very little alteration. The nearly universal 
custom of the kingdom seems to be, that the 
woman (where the matter is not privately ar- 
ranged) applies to the petty sessions for what 
is named wages ; and, if she can establish that 
any promise or agreement has been made, and, 
sometimes, without such proof, she is allowed 
from £1 to £3, or even £5, for a year or two, 
while nursing her child, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the ability of the 
father. If wages are not allowed, she must 
either work, beg, or be supported by her friends 
and neighbours. Instead of a woman obtaining 
a husband from the possession of this wages, the 
general feeling towards indiscreet females is that 
of strong contempt, or, in better-ordered minds, 
of aversion and commiseration. The unfortu- 
nate bastard is universally despised. A woman 
who has nad a child, rarely obtains a husband; 
but aninnocent illegitimate daughter is in even 


4% worse condition than her mother—she either 


remains unmarried, or is compelled to wed be- 
low her fortune or rank. The farmers will not 
give their daughters toa young man of blemished 


ous ; and the bribes, in money or patronage, to 
form such connexions, which are influential even 
among the middle and professional classes in 
Great Britain, are spurned by the high-spirited 
peasantry of Ireland. One witness says, that, 
next to “ gauger’s-spy, the most ignominious 
name in Ireland is bastard. It is told, as a rare 
thing, that a rich man had, in one case, so 
dowered his natural daughter, as to get her a 
husband ; and that another disposed of three ; 
but one rogue, whom a fortune of £20, given by 
her seducer, tempted to address a woman, con- 
trived first to borrow the money, and then he re- 
fused to marry her. Children are not often ex- 
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We shall cite at random a few cases illustrative 
of the high moral feeling of the Irish ; as, under 
the load of crimes laid to their account, it is but 
fair to bring into view some of their few virtues.— 
‘« Parish of Tracton, county Cork.—Girls who 
have had illegitimate children find the greatest 
difficulty in procuring husbands; nor has it 
occurred in this parish that any of the poorer 
class have been induced to marry them by per- 
sons of higher station. Though such women 
may sometimes be associated with, yet, in gene- 
ral, they are much looked down upon: they 


| would not be hired as a servant in a respectable 


family.” The next parish is Cahir, in the same 
county. There, “ girls who have had illegitimate 
children, are universally looked upon with con- 
tempt; they are considered to have inflicted 
deep disgrace, not only upon themselves, but on 
their families; and, though they may not be 
driven on the world from their fathers’ houses, 
still their frailty remains ever a constant source 
of bickering and reproach at home.” This is 
repeated in substance in almost every parish, and 
often more strongly ; and how different it is from 
the reports, true or false, obtained from Sussex, 
Norfolk, Hampshire, Kent, &c.! In Kenmare, 
county Kerry, the next parish in order, the aver- 
age of baptisms in the year, is ‘* 300 legitimates, 
and 20 illegitimate.” There, ‘no farmer would 
give his daughter in marriage to a bastard, un- 
less under very unusual temptation.” In a pa- 
rish of Kerry, “ containing a population of 7000, 
there have not been known six cases of bastards 
in two years.” 

In Rathheale, county Limerick, “a father 
would not give his daughter to a bastard in mar- 
riage ; they think much of the c/an or family of 
the party married, and of making numerous con- 
nexions by marriage.” The Irish peasant, in 
short, marries his daughter upon the same diyni- 
fied principle which influenced the older, higher, 
and wealthier of the patrician order in England ; 
though we regret to say that Illustrious example 
is fast undermining it. The sense of honour on 
this point is decaying, even in Ireland—one wit- 


| ness imagines, from the evil example of England 
birth, though otherwise estimable and prosper- | 


and Scotland in the factories. 

In the English reports, and by private writers, 
it is stated that a great proportion of the country 
girls are pregnant at the time of their marriage. 
In the parish of Roscrea, county Tipperary, the 
rector and the parish priest agree to the extreme 
infrequency of a woman being with child at the 
time of her marriage ; and this holds of all Ire- 
land. 

It seems the common opinion, that allowing 
wages to the women has not increased immora. 
lity; nor is it known that men have ever married 


to quash this claim, when wages were awarded. 


posed ; and there are few known cases of infan- | 


ticide, When a child is abandoned, there is a 
claim on the parish ; but it is usually maintained 
by a subscription, or from a portion of the church 
collections. 


] 
} 


The rigidly righteous should cal] to mind that 
the bare means of existence is allowed to such 
unfortunate persons, not altogether for their 
sakes, but as a protection to society against the 
evils of mendicancy, thieving, and prostitution ; 
and to prevent the misery and ruin of their 
offspring. 
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Tl. Wipe 


. . o* . j 
children, are often in a worse condition than the | 


mothers of bastards ; though far more sympathy 
is felt for them, and they are treated with tender- 
ness and respect. Inthis Report, we meet with 
numerous instances of the labourers, on Sunday 
mornings and holidays, assembling to till the field 
or dig the potato garden of the widow. Dr 
Chalmers relies upon such noble feelings—and 
they are to be found nowhere more pure, warm, 
and active, than among the poor of Ireland ; 
yet we lament to find that their own distress, 
and the frequency of the demands on their 
sympathies and services, are blunting the quick 
sensibilities of the Irish peasantry. Yet, upon 
them, as we have asserted, falls the whole burthen 
of supporting destitute widows, 
is a resident proprietor, kindness is sometimes 
shewn ; but such instances are the rare excep- 
tion—they are the drop inthe bucket. Absentee 
proprietors very rarely, indeed, contribute in 
any way to assuage the misery of the poor on 
their estates. We shall give a very few of the 
answers to the queries on this point. 

Castle P Vard Pavish.—The gentry of the neighboul- 
hood fourm no regular subscription for the aged pool: 
“& While those who do not reside,” said the Rev. MP? 
Burke, * send nething but ejectinents and la: itats.”’ 

Parish if Abbey and Ouohiermanagh, county Clare.— 
“The non-resident landlords—there are no resident 





ws.--Widows with a family of young { sand parallels, and it is still in the parish above. 


named -— 

Philip O’Brien says, he has “ two sons willing as any 
in the parish to support him ; they have each six children, 
though they are both still young; and, if they could get 
eight months’ work in the year, at Bd. a-day, they would 
be as happy as princes, and make me as comfortable as I 
could wish.” 

The old man could find no work for himself, 
even at half wages. He continues— 

“T live generally with the youngest boy, who has an acre 
of muck ground, (con-acre ;) and even with this—for it is 
bad land—he is obliged to buy provisions from the beg- 
gais; and, last summer, in July, for three days, we had 
but three scanty meals. 

Buying provisions from the beggars appears a 
regular practice in Ireland. An assistant com. 


_ missioner says here, in a note, that mendicants 


Where there | 


gentry— have never contributed to the relief of the poor, | 


in youth or age, bealth or sickness.’ 

Paitsh of Kilf. rogh, Clare.—“ It would be a rare 
thing to see the rich doing anything for the poor in this 
country,” says a farmer. © And what can the gentle- 
man Who has almost all the parish, hnow about it? He 
has no house here, and it is difficult to remember when 
we saw his face.” 


But, in this perish, as in every other, there 
are swarms of poor; and who then does contri- 


Of them, the Protestant 
curate, the Rev. Mr Murray, remarks :— 


bute totheir support P 


“ T cannot conceive anything more deplorable, more 
heart-rending, and, in a Christian country, more to be 
reprehended, than the condition of some of those poor 
creatures, who, bowed to the ground by old age and in- 
firmity, toil from the door ot one syimpathizing neigh- 
bour to another; by their appearance, | might almost 
Bay, extactiing charity trom those whose means do not 
allow them to satisty even their own wants; yet [ know 
these old people would rather die than have it said they 


are in every respect in so much better a situa- 
tion than any description of labourer, that he is 
astonished every man has not thrown down his 
spade and gone forth to beg. Old O’Brien con- 
tinued his history, by saying— 

‘As for clothes, this coat which I have on has lasted me 
these last eight years; and, when one of the arms had worn 
off, one of the water guaids seeing me going about on a cold 
winter's day, said it was a shame that a poor Irishman 
should not be as well off as a pig, and brought me some 
haize, with which one of the goo) neighbours mended it. 
As tor shoes, I have had none to wear for the last two 
sears.” His sons, two able-bodied handsome men, dressed, 
like their father, in rags, approached the assistant com- 
missioner with tears in their eyes, aud, in a tune of voice 
that carried conviction to the heart, said—* that, if things 


did not get better, they must certain'y turn him out.” 


* Yes,” exclaimed the old man, © I know well, my boys, 
tLat a poor old man like me is a great burthen, and I 


shall have nothing for it, next Coming summer, but go 
_ and travel,’’ t e. beg. 


Upon being asked, if there was a poor-house 
for the aged and infirm, whether he would go in— 

* To be sure I would,” he answered ; ** what else can 
Ido? And is it not better I should hide my face, than 
bring disgrace upon my family, and let all the world 
kuow what Philip O’Brien was come to at last 7” 

Mr Murray, the curate of the parish, whom we 
quoted above, stated “that this was no rare case, 
You might travel through the parish and find 
twenty as bad.” And, with eight months’ employ. 
ment in the year, at eightpence a-day, poor 
O'Brien’s two able-bodied sons would maintain 
him comfortably: and this is said in a country 


containing millions of half-cultivated, and mil. 


entailed disyrace upon their families by becoming regular | 
beggars.” And Mr Vandeleur, a woagistrate in this | 


neighbourhood, forcibly adds :—* To such a class of per- 
sons, to their comforts and their wants, peculiar atten. 
tion ought to be pad. DM hat possitle abuse can there 
be in moking the affluent do that whieh is almost evel 
sively left io the poor #° William M'Donnell, a labourer 
present, pertinently remarked :— The rich do not know 
anything about the poor; the gentlemen who own pro- 
perty live away, and leave it all to us poor people.” 
This parish is in the exact condition (and so, 
indeed, is all Ireland) which throws our senti- 
mentalists into raptures—those who would stand 
by and see how beautifully the kindly feelings 
work! M’Mabon, a labourer, “ supports an old 
father of seventy-eight years of age; and many 
times,” he says, “ 1 am hard pressed to get him 
tobacco, and a rag to cover his nakedness.” The 
inclination is never wanting, but the power al- 
most always. Here is a case that has ten thou. 





lions of unreclaimed acres of fertile soil ; a mil- 
lion of persons in a state of beggary ; millions 
half employed and under-fed ; and the provision 
market of manufacturing England open to it! 

The spirit of the peasantry is not easily brought 
down to the mendicant level; but it is every. 
where lowered in tone. At the examination in 
the parish of Killaloe, county Clare, a gentle- 
man pointed out several old persons in attend. 
ance, ‘* who had confessed to him, at times, that 
they were absolutely starving; and, neverthe- 
less, said they would rather lie duwn and die than 
beg.” And it is certain thousands do die of 
jingering starvation. In this parish, 

The absentees never send any subscriptions for any 
purpose, except Mr Law; the burthen falls entirely on 
the poor oecupying tenants, and a few benevolent indi. 
viduals who reside. This sfalement was derived from 


very many witnesses in all ranks of life. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE IRISH POOR-LAW COMMISSION, 


° , > Ate ? ’ ’ 
In the parish of AMA, @isV Lil ( i ire, there 


are about fifty persons infirm through age, (for | 


old age comes prematurely on the half-starved 
Irish peasant,) who are dependent on the charity 
of their pious relatives and neighbours ; and 
here, we are told, “the gentry of this district 
never subscribe for the support of the poor.” 
Malone, a farmer of nine acres, said—“ You 
might as well expect to get palaces, as look for- 
ward to any support to be got from the gentle- 
men.” In a late dearth, a subscription was at- 
tempted in another parish in Clare ; and a bar- 
rister, whose name is stated, was applied to. He 
draws £500 a-year out of it, and was then re- 
ceiving the rents for lands on which the people 
were starving, under his middle-man, a Major 
Creagh. ‘ That is nothing to me,’ answered 
he; “tell Major Creagh to get rid of them. | 
shall not give them anything.” It is superfluous 
to multiply such examples. They pervade the 
whole island. The benevolence of the absentees 
is quite as edifying as their cruelty. Since 
typhus and cholera have made such ravages in 
Jreland, and contagion has learned the trick of 
not always respecting the rich, dispensaries have 
been established in a few districts. To one or 
these, in the parish of Killeagh, in Cork county, 
the great absentee proprietor, Sir Arthur Brooke 


subscribes tem guineas a-vear ; and, about two | 
abscribes te 5 ° i and things ot that kind, and swap them for potatoes, 


years ago, he sent five pounds to the Roman 
Cathole Priest, to be divided amongst the most 
distressed persons! We have little doubt that 
this instance of generosity would be commemo- 
raied in the county papers. 





lo 
and three chilcren, and his mo-her, to Support 
besides. He is willing to do it all, as far as he can, 
I do not find him different from what he was 
when | was earning for him; but he cannot 
clothe me. A friend gave me this coat.” A la- 


bourer here being asked whether the support of 
parents presses heavily on children, says—* To 


be sure it does ; but old people take very little. 


Well. when there isa little out of a little, it shortens 
it. There is always mouths enough for what is 


| of it.” 


By spinning, which formerly afforded some 
employment for females, nothing is now to be 
made. A widow will goten miles to Tuam, buy 
a pound of tow, and sell the yarn for one penny 
more than the cost of the material. She may 
spin three pounds of it in the week, and thus gain 
threepence ; but she generally carries egys, &c. 
to market, and this adds a little to her profits. 
The following is a correct picture of poverty in 
its best aspect ; the scene is the parish of Head- 
ford, in Galway:— 

The farmers used formerly to till the widows’ lands on 
Sunday ; but now they doit on week days. If orphans are 
ableto work, farmers will take charge of (hem—not other- 
wise. They (the poor widows) very seldow resort to beg- 
ging; but when they adopt it, they go far trom home... . 
they go privately, and yet a stone or two of potatoes, and 
cover them with « litthe cloth. Then, when their neighe 
ours are tired of that, they buy a few small Osh, salt leat,® 


They generally come when the people are at their meals, 


and bring their children with them, when they are al- 


this Au/f begging.’ 


It is now our wish to occupy our small space | 


with a few instances of the pure working of those 
humane sympathies upon whieh Dr Chalmers 
relies : Keeping altogether out of sight the sel- 
fishiess, envy, and liatred, and eorroding feel- 
ings Which poverty begets, even among the near- 
est kindred, when it is felt in the extreme. If 
compassion is felt for any one, it is for widows, 
Here is a comparatively comfortable Lrish house- 


hold :—* Kate Driscol, and Mary Hovolaghan. 
Both their husbands are dead long ago. Neither 
of them has any family. ‘I hey live together 
in a little cabin, that there is not rvom in 


fur four sheep; you would scarcely put a pig 
in it. They have to pay four shillings rent 
for it. They live by going among the neighbours, 
getting charity. 
that lay eggs, and that is the way they pay the 
rent.” Every parish seems to swarm with wi- 
dows. The cholera left many. 
privation make more, 


Hard labour and 
In this parish, (Skull, in 
county Cork,) we find about thirty spoken of at 
the examination. One widow Kingston, with 
two sons and two daughters, all gone away from 
her, used to go about among the neighbours until 
disabled by a tall. Now, they send her some- 
thing. ‘Af they did not, she would die. Still 
she ts in great distress, Vhe neighbours cannot 
know exactly when she wants anything, and she 
is not able to go about and tell them.” 
infirm «}d man in this parish, is supported by bis 
son; * but,” said the old map, “ he has his wife 


lhey have a couple of hens | *. ; ; 
: / sion of her situation. 


she was once acquainted. 


ways handed some of what is going; and they givea 
handful of salt leaves in return. A good many live by 


This is the best condition we see, and it is not 
enviable. Mary Lee, a childless widow of se- 
venty, ip Kilcummin, county Galway, ‘ has too 
vepteel a manner to be a common begyar.” She 
is kindly treated—yet, alas, for pour Mary Lee! 
‘she intrudes upon the neighbours with whom 
They know what she 
never wait for her to ask for it. 
She generally stops three or four nights in 
one place. She has hardly so much clothes as 
would screen her.’ Would an English work. 
huuse not be a blessed asylum to such as Mary 
Lee ? 


wants, and 


Here is another widow, Mary Kobins, 
who has three grandchildren to support, and 
who, by ber labour in knitting, could not make 
sixpence a-week, But, in the season, she picks 
potatoes, and is well paid in kind, in compas- 


Sometimes she gets a basket of potatoes in a present 
from those for whom she never worked any. They 
would not call it charity, lest it should hurt her teelings. 
They call it a present 

Those who think with Dr Chalmers will be 


| charmed with such instances of delicate kindness 


_ in reality, they are one weal divided into two. 


A blind | 


f.om the poor to the poor; but look at what 
always tollows—always must follow. 

She is many days without sufficiency of food. From 
May till August, sie is, on an average of three days in 
the week, in which she has the name of two meals; but, 
She has 
that same through the commiseration of the neighbours. 
She would be much better off by begging ; but her spirit 


| would not allow her. 
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~~ ® The sea-weed named dulee in 
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Would a legal provision, in such cases as this, 
be indeed a moral evil? In the same parish, 
Kilmore, Galway, lives Widow Lorkan. 

she supports herself and asickly son by hard industry. 
She is wretchedly poor. The neighbours built a hut for 
her, and covered it with potato stalks. She plants and 
digs her own potatoes. She procures manure by scraping 
the roads, and gets an ass every year to bring bog-mud, 
which she pays for by giving in return some days pick- 
ing potatoes. By putting the manure on half-spent 
land, she will be charged no rent for taking off a crop. 
She once had a good holding, and built a comfortable 
house on it, but was dispossessed for non-payment of 
rent. 

Of course, she would then lose her house. And 
should we regret that there was a legal obli- 
gation to grant some assistance to this poor 
woman, and her infirm son? Her neighbour, 
Widow Loughly, supports herself by knit- 
ting and spinning, by which she gains sixpence 
a-week : and she has little aids from her daughter, 
whose wages, as a servant girl, are five shillings 
a- quarter. 

She lives alone in a little cabin by the side of the road, 
of which the defending ditch forms one of the gables. 
She never begs. The neighbours are very kind to her. 
Only for these poor neighbours, half her class would starve. 
The rich do not attend to thetr wants at all. 

Of this kind of life—half by begging or by 
receiving alms, half by industry—one witness 
truly says—“ This is worse than begging, for 
this is half-starvation.” In the parish of Augh- 
avale, which, like all the rest, teems with 
widows, a witness says— She does not beg, 
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but she goes half naked, and lives worse than | 


a beggar.” Of another—‘“ She lives in great 
wretchedness, but does not beg; but I fear 
she must soon, though she would work the 


bones through her skin, if that would prevent | 
it.’ Of another—“ This supports her and | 
there will still be a certain voluntary adminis- 


her family, but does not half support her.” And 
being asked what he considered whole support, 
he says—* I would always call it whole support if 


she could always have enough of potatoes for her | 


family, without kitchen.” ‘There is noend to the 
instances of kindnesses shewn, particularly to 
widows, by their poor neighbours, nor yet, we 
regret to say, of the entire inadequacy of their 
benevolence. 

And what pictures of life are unfolded in every 
page of this immense report of above 1200 folio 
pages! And here are no fictitious misery, no 
va nped up tales of wo, Will Irish landed gentle. 
nem or British legislators, “‘sleepsound o' nights,” 
after perusing it, until they have set themselves 
to remove distress, which cries aloud to heaven, 
and of which the remedy lies before them ! 

We should have wished to multiply and diffuse 
these pictures, upon which the British nation can- 
not look without that degree of pity which must 
soon lead tv important results. But, at this 
time, we cannot go farther. We are happy to 


We should conclude, from his evidence, sent in 
writing to the Commissioners, that the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam is opposed to a poor-law. His 
Grace* is at variance, on several points, with 
persons who, on such matters, must be as well- 
informed ; yet his evidence makes nothing out. 

The evidence of Dr M’Hale, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, differs materially 
from that of his spiritual neighbour. He says— 

The gentry scarcely ever subscribe regularly for their 
(the poor’s) support. Even in the seasons of appalling 
distress—1831-1832—there were individuals of large 
fortune who did not subscribe one shilling. There were, 
however, splendid exceptions. The burthen, 
it appears, is thrown, in times of distress, by the affluent 
gentry, on their poorer, but more benevolent neighbours. 
Orders are often issued by the proprietors of large man- 
sions, not to suffer the nuisance of a beggar to approach 
their gates. I could name the individuals, but it would 
be invidious to do so. Such individuals should be forced, 
by law, to give what their inhumanity refuses. 

Some personal feeling naturally breaks out in 
the Archbishop's evidence :—‘‘ There are no 
alms-houses. They disappeared with the intro- 
duction of the Establishment, that has continued 
to devour all the pious resources that fed those 
charitable establishments. . . . . A child, 
upon whom the burthen of a parent’s support 
falls, feels sorely aggrieved, not at sharing what 
he has with his aged parent, but because the 
cursed laws that alienated the treasures of the 
poor, leave him nought wherewith to relieve his 
aged parents.” 

The Archbishop states that the general 
opinion of the country is favourable to a provi- 
sion for the poor, if the whole burthen is not 
placed upon those who already support them. 
And, in every enactment, it ought to be kept in 
view, that, with the most ample legal provision, 


tration to their comforts, which the under grades 
of society must and will cheerfully bear; and 
of which, removed from the pvor by station and 
blood, the rich can feel and know nothing. 
It is, therefore, only just, that great proprie- 
tors should bear a proportion of the burthen, 
which, though it may seem excessive, is only, in 
fact, an equalization. The late lamented Dr 
Doyle, one of Ireland's best and most enlightened 
patriots, thought that proprietors should contri- 
bute two-thirds of the rate; and to us this does 
not seem too much. 

We must break off abruptly; having scarcely 
opened this most important and pressing ques- 


tion, One mighty accession of strength is gained, 


perceive that very few persons attending the | 


examinations are averse to a poor-law; though 
there are some. The Catholic clergy, who best 


know the condition and wants of the people, | 
are almost universally favourable to a poor- | 
law, and also the great majority of the esta- 
blished clergy, so far as we learn their opinions, 





Mr O'Connell is now alive to the necessity of a 
poor-law for Ireland, Let us hope that, to Lord 
Melbourne’s Government is reserved the glorious 
achievement of redressing the grievances, of 
opening up the natural resources, and directing 
the dormant energies of Ireland, for the benefit 
of the whole empire, One and Indivisible, 


* We are amused with this little Episcopal fling at the 





| Catholics :—** The collections made at the Protesta.t. 


places of worship [in Tuam] are distributed among the 
Protestant poor generally, at the selection of the minis- 
ter. I know nothing of the contribution and distribu- 
tion of other places—denuminated places of worship.’ 
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WITCHCRAFT 


Ix the revolution of human fallacies and pre- 
iudices, the belief in witchcraft has disappeared 
from the minds of the more civilized part of 
mankind. The torture, the ordeal of drowning, 
and the devil’s mark, are forgotten; while pro- 
found doctrines on Lucanthropeé and the incubus 
have disappeared, that those whose minds are 
fitted for the profundities of matter so inscru- 
table may maintain the propriety of a country 
paying its landlords to produce corn for sale, or 
supporting a shepherd of souls who has nothing 
to look after but his own body. 

In histories of general fallacies, the poor and 
iliiterate are placed at disadvantage. The 
learned and educated have the telling of their 
own tale; and it is generally told in their own 
favour. Popular superstitions—valgar errors— 
plebeian prejudices, are often fine subjects for 
turning a sentence, or producing epigrammatic 
point. Admitting, however, that the frenzy and 
panie of excited masses of men, have done their 
work in the bloody scenes which darkened two 
centuries, we are convinced that a careful study of 
this humiliating subject, would be the means of 
finding the principal causes of all this misery, in 
the pride of religious and political supremacy ; 
the haughty bigotry of conventional learning ; and 
that ‘‘ respect for the wisdom of our ancestors,” 
which has always fortified the barbarous creeds 
of the great, from the inroad of improvement. 
Keeping this opinion in view, we may, from our 
desultory reading, be able to trace, perhaps, in 
some few instances, the doctrinal origins of the 
superstitious practices which cross our observa- 
tion, in of the most 
remarkable and picturesque trials for witcheraft 
in Scotland. Of these, we derive a consider- 
able portion from that valuable mine of informa- 
tion on all subjects connected with the history 
and manners of Scotland—* Piteairn’s Criminal 
Trials’—and, beyond the period to which that 
work extends, from the records of the Court of 
Justiciary. 

fhe earliest trial of much interest, is that of 
Alesoun Pearson, who, on the 28th May 1588, 
was sentenced to be strangled and burned. This 
case has in it something of a light and airy 
nature, very different from the gloomy horrors 
so peculiar to most of the cases of witchcraft in 
Scotland. The visions depicted in the indict- 
ment are so like the reveries of a fanciful mind 
thrown off its poise, that it requires little stretch 
of credulity to believe that the indictment is a 
genuine statement of what the poor woman 
thought she had seen and done. Alesoun trans- 
acted important business in the court of the 
Queen of Faery. She was in the habit of haunt- 
ing and repairing with the good neighbours and 
Queen of Elfane, for divers years. She had 
friends in that court, who were of her own blood, 
who had good acquaintance with the Queen of 


Elfane, “ and might,” she remarks, “ have | 
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N SCOTLAND. 


helped her;” but they appear to have treated 
her as a poor relation; for she was, “ whiles 
well and whiles evil.” Being once in Grange 
Muir, “ with the folks that passed to the muir,” 
she fell sick, and lay down alone; and aman clad 
in green came to her, and said that, if she were 
faithful, he would do her good: on which she 
very prudently charged him, that, if he came in 
God’s name, and for the good of her soul, he 
should say so. So exorcised, he thought proper 
to depart. But he made his appearance before 
her again—‘“ a lusty man, with many men and 
women with him;” and, though, on that occa- 
sion, she blessed herself and prayed, she was 
compelled “to go farther with them than she 
could tell,” observing, during her journey, that 
they had “piping and merryness, and good 
cheer.” Finally, she reached Lothian, where she 
perceived that they had puncheons of wine 
and drinking cups. She declared, that, when 
she told of these matters, she was ‘ fairly 
tormented” with them; that the first time 
she appeared in this strange company, she 
received a pelt which took away the power of 
her left side, leaving a blue “ evil-farrit” mark. 
Alesoun was permitted, through the influence of 
her friends in fairy land, (among whom, it ap- 
pears, was her own cousin, “ Mr William Sym- 
soun,” Doctor of Medicine, and “ ane great 
scholar,”) to see how the good neighbours made 
their salves with pans and fires, and how they 
gathered their herbs before sunrise. The good 
neighbours sometimes came to her in a terrific 
form, and “ fleit” her; and she cried out when 
they came. But, in all her perplexities, her 
affectionate cousin, William Simpson, was a kind 
monitor. When the whirlwind blew on the sea, 
the goblin rout were expected to pass; and 
William called on his distressed relation, and 
recommended her to keep herself and bless her- 
self, that she might not be carried off again ; 
“for the tithe of them goes every year to hell.” 
But poor Alesoun carried her knowledge of 
elfincraft so far as to use its nostrums for the 
cure of earthly diseases. Nor were her powers 
trusted alone by that class who are liberally de- 
nounced as the votaries of superstition. She 
practised her art on those who, according to all 
analogy, would have given her to the stake, had 
she merely exercised it on some unfortunate 
hind struck with a mysterious illness, or on the 
broken leg of a farmer's best cow. Archbishop 
Adamson—a man of learning, and some genius, 
and well known in Scottish history as the tool 
which James for a long time unavailingly used 
in his attempts to re-establish the hierarchy— 
was subject to fever and ague, palpitation of the 
heart, weakness of the back and loins, &c., for 
which he received the following comfortable, 
and not very unearthly prescription from Ale- 
suune:—A salve, which was to be rubbed on bis 
neck, breast, stomach, and sides; and a ne 
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1S WITCHCRAFT IN SCOTLAND. 


eapon, Which was to be washed down by a con- 
coction of claret, ewe milk, and certain herbs. 
These, we are distinetly informed, the Arch- 
bishop bolted in two draughts, at two distinct 
sittings. Poor Alesoun’s vivid imagination, and 
her ambition to supply archbishops with whule- 
some draughts of claret, brought her to a fearful 
end. She was probably a very different person 
from the usual British witch, “ with a wrinkled 
face, a furred brow, a hairy lip, and a gobber 
tooth; for she observes, that her learned cousin 
“was # young man not six years older than her- 
self; and her connexion with the fairy world 
appears to have commenced when she was but 
twelve years old.* 


{ 





nology, Which we happen to have read ; and che 
incident was probably an original one, afferdin.s 
a new fact to the demonological knowledge o. 
the day. It may be mentioned, however, tbat 
the abstraction of milk, both from women and 
from cows, was a favourite doctrine, on which 
many pages of learned Latin have been expended.* 


In the former of the two cases just noticed, we 


find a curious and not unnatural specimen of the 


aberrations of a very imaginative intellect ; ard 
the latter was probably founded on some petty 
frauds and trickeries, exaggerated by misrepre- 


‘sentation: but, in the well-known case of the 


On the Isth of August 1590, Bessie Roy, nurse | 


to the Laird of Buquhoin, was accused of having, 
twelve years previously, as she passed to the 
field to pluck lint with the other women, de- 
scribed @ circle in the earth, with a hole in the 
middle ; and of having caused to come out of the 


hole, by means of her conjurations—first, a | 


great worm, which crept over the circle ; next, 
a little worm, which also crept safely over ; 


neither cross the circle, nor even get itself 
extricated from the hole, but fell down and 
died. The tull extent of the intervening twelve 
years seems to have been necessary to enable his 
Majesty's Advocate to comprehend the meaning 
of this odd procedure ; but a lucky coincidence 
shewed that it could mean no other than this— 
that the first worm was intended to personify 
the goodman, William King, who should live, 
and whe, in coincidence with the analogy, did 
live accordingly, The little worm represented 
his unborn babe, which also lived ; and, to com- 
plete the theory, the third worm represented 
the goodwite, who should die, and who died 
accordingly. Bessie was farther accused of a 
speculation in milk; in as far as, being herself, by 
profession, a “nurice, and svengaged by the good- 
wife of William King, in Batroch, shehad supplied 
herself with the milk of a poor woman Caded 
Bessie Steele, who had called at William King’s 
house with the expectation of supplanting her 
in the situation. ! he 
discovering what had happened, returned and 


Wwolnan, It appears, on 


threatened to raise the country, if her milk were 
bot restored; and, accordingly, Bessie said to 
her—* It 1 have thy miik, come to me, ou such 
@ night, to this house, and ask it in God’s name, 
and thou shalt have it.’ The woman did so, and 
it was restored, 

The ease of Betty Roy is avery peculiar one— 
for she was acquitted; the deductions from the 
facts being rather too refined even fora Scotch 
aasize of the sixteenth century to swallow, at the 
dictation of his Majesty's Advocate. To the 
story of the worms we know nothing exactly 
similar in any of the doctrinal works on demo- 


- 


* Some of the circumstances of this case are recorded in 
Sir Walters scott’s amusing “ Letters on Demonology.” 
We omit the equally (if not more) curious case of Beasie 
Dunlop, because it is there recorded almost ip full. 
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witches who were tried for impeding the arrival 
of King James with his Danish consort, we find 
the darkest passions of the human mind brought 
into play, and a frightful picture of the state of 
putrescence it is capable of reaching. All the 
selfish feelings of James were called forth on this 
occasion—not only for the protection of his kingly 
person from the snares which the powers of dark- 
ness were combining to spread for its destruction 
—but for the support of his royal logic, which had 
probably, at that period, been pondering over 


} . . e . ” 
and, thirdly, another great worm, which could | the wonderful contents of the “ Demonologie, 


which he afterwards let loose on astonished 
Europe. He made himself the main instrument 
of the investigations ; saw the torture duly ap- 
plied ; and, by means of bedily excruciations— 
through the shedding of blood, and threats be- 
stowed on the jurymen—be managed, after a long 
period of labour, to extract a complicated narra- 
tive of “ things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme’ in support of his theories. The persons 
connected with this affair were of a rank in life 
higher than that of the ordinary witch; and, 
probably, bore a proportion to the elevation of 
the sacred person on whom they operated ; griae- 
duated to resemble the distinction betwixt the 
hovel-dwelling witeh of Spenser, and the neigh- 
bouring baron on whota she might 
The principal parties were 
Sampson, “ the wise wife of Keith,” Who is said 


expend her 
trickery. Agnes 
to have been © not of the base and ignorant sort 
of witches, but matron-like, grave, and settled in 
her answers, which were all to some purpose.” 
Another was Dame Euphane Macalyean, daugh- 
ter snd heiress of Lord Cliftonmhall, one of the 
The third actor 
Was Dr John Fian, or Cunningham, a person who 


judges of the Court of Session. 
shewed very extraordinary flights of pro!es:ional 
iinagination when under the united influence 
of James’ torture and logic. He was appar- 
ently of a higher grade than the ordinary 
wizard, approaching to the more aristocratic 


dignity of the necromancer—a class of persons, 





however, towards whom James, who was a sort of 
Republican in these matters, maintained no more 
respect to be due than to the practisers of vulgar 


* A minimo autem nocumento inchoando, quod de 
privatione lactis wstimali potest, si de modo quo id 
ethcere Valeant queritur, responderi potest, quod quia 
secundum Albertum 3 de animatib. lac de natura sit 
menstrui in quolibet animali, sicut etiam fluxus alius 
in fomina, ubi non restringitur talis fluxus aliqua infir- 
mitate, tune restringitur aut aufertur interdum maleficiali 


opere—Sjienyert Malleus Malefcarum, 328. 
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The Doctor, it would appear, en- 


witchcraft. 
joyed the situation of “ Registrer to the Devil; 
and, at “ sundry times, preached in North-Berwick 
Kirk, to a number of notorious witches,” &e. 
An author who professes to clear up “ the mani- 
fest untruths which were spread abroad concern- 
ing the detestable actions and apprehension of 
those witches,” with a number of matters mira- 
enlous and incredible, informs us that the whole 
of the dark secret was brought to light, from a 
servant girl of the name of Geillis Duncan, who 
had commenced a very improper and mysterious 
habit of being absent from her master’s house at 
night, and had suddenly assumed a faculty of 
curing all manner of diseases. ‘ Whereupon,” 
continues the narrative, with much simplicity, 
‘her master began to grow very inguisitive, and 
examined her which way and by what means she 
was able to perform matters of so great impor. 
tance ; whereat she gave him no answer.’ But 
her master had not in vain been under the 
government of a royal inquisitor, who knew better 
than Dr Beattie the best method of arriving 
at truth. He applied to her the excellent and 
approved torture of the “ pilliwinkies,” an instru- 
ment which squeezed the thumb in the same 
manner in which the well-known ‘ boot” was 
used for squeezing truth out of the leg; and, 
farther, twisted, by means of lever, a cord round 
her forehead. All was insufficient to rouse 
her imagination, until the devil's mark was dis- 
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of the night; a corresponding ceremony being 


performed by a portion of the body at the Pauns, 
exactly at the same moment. The consequence 
of this process was, that the boat, betwixt Leith 
and Kinghorn, foundered ; “ which thing the 
devil did, and went before with a staff in his 
hand.” But the most gallant exhibition was made 
at the convention in the Kirk of North-Berwick, 
where the devil presided in his royal person, 
making the whole affair one of the most brilliant 
svirees in the annals of witchcraft. There is a 
discrepancy in the accounts of this fete: one 
stating, that Agnes Sampson went respectably to 
the kirk on horseback ; another, that the whole 
crew went across the waves, “ to the number of 
two hundred ; and that they all went together to 
sea, each one in a riddle or sieve ; and that they 
all went into the same, very substantially, with 
flagons of wine, making merry and drinking b) 


_the way, in the same riddles or sieves, to the 
_ kirk of North-Berwick.” We choose to believe in 
_ the latter authority, as in every respect the more 


picturesque and consonant to doctrine. It would 
appear that there were not above half-a-dozen 


| males in the assembly, and these not of the most 
efficient order, if we may take one as a sample, 


| lite exclamation, 


covered on her throat; when she confessed the | 


whole dark business. Besides the main articles 
of accusation, the attempts against the lives of 
the King and Queen, there was a crowd of other 
little acts, performed by means of cats, toads, 
and otherwise. Among these, Dr Fian had to 
answer for an improper way of lighting himself 
home after supper, On occasion of riding home 
to Tranent at night from Patrick Huamphry’s 
son's house in the mill, where he had been 
entertained, he, by “ his develish craft,” raised 
up four candles upon the two ears of the horse, 
and another on the top of a stick, carried by a 
man attending him, which gave “ such light as 
if it had been daylight.” The candies politely 
returned with the attendant ; but, after having 
done their office, and seen him fuirly home, they 
caused him to fall dead “ at his entry within the 
house.” Most of the incantations practised by 
this rare crew have been described in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Demonology,” and very few of 
them need be here narrated. Agnes Sampson 
was the means of bringing to maturity a plan 
betwixt certain friends in Leith and others in 
“the Pauns,” (Prestonpans,) for interrupting the 
arrival of the Queen by means of a “ general 
storm.” For this purpose, they baptived a cat, 
by passing it thrice through the link of a 


** crook” or chimney chain, and passing it thrice | 


under the chimney. The eat, so altered in its 
moral status, was taken into Begie Todd’s house, 

ere four “ joints” of dead bodies were knit to 
tie tour feet of the cat; which being brought to 
Leith, was thrown from the pier-head as far as 
could be managed, into the sea, at the dead hour 





who had the folly or insolence to say, ‘“ Ged 
bless the king !” and was punished for the unpo- 
But we must except Dr Fian, 
the clerk registrer, who was an important offi. 
‘“ There was not one man suffered to come 
” and he ad- 


cial, 
to the devil's readings, but only he ; 
ministered and recorded the oaths of allegiance. 
After landing at North-Berwick, they took each 
other's hands, and joined in a reel ; Geiles Dun- 
can going before and playing on a trump or Jew’'s 
harp; which makes Sir Walter Scott remark, 
that “ the music seems to have been rather im- 
perfect, the number of dancers considered.” But 
the performance proved a source of great honour 
tu Geiles. ‘© These confessions made the King 
in a wonderful admiration, and sent for the said 
Geiles Duncan, who, upon the like trump, did 
play the said dance before the King’s Majesty, 
who, in respect-of the strangeness of these mat- 
ters, took great delight to be present at their 
examinations.” Before parting, they took up 
dead bodies from the graves around the bu!’ !- 
ings, and divided the joints of the fingers ad 
toes, and the noses, among themselves. Agi. s 
Sampson received as her share, a windingsheet, 
and two joints, “ which she tint negligently.” 
The devil told them to keep the joints till they 
were dry, and then to make a powder with them, 
‘to do evil withal.” The torturing of a wax 
image, a well-known charm, was among the arti- 
On breaking up, they had a 
peculiar manner of saluting their royal master, 
which James, in his “ Demonologie,” has founded 
onhighauthority.* Now,theconfessionsof Agnes 
Sampson, “ the wise wife of Keith,” from the 
northern county of Banff, and that of Doctor 


cles of accusation. 


* Sed quum amovero manum meam, videbis posterior 
ines, facies autem mea videri neu potest.—Aasod xx*tt 
23. bor some doctrine on thie subject, vide that Curous 
work, “ Magica de Spectris et Apparitionibas,” 26% 
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Fian, the East Lothian sorcerer, correspond so 
closely, that were they narratives of some histo- 
rical event previously doubtful, they would be 
considered as sufficient to set the matter at rest. 
It comes to be a question of interest, how has this 
happened ? That the imagination of two per- 
sons so distinct from each other in description 
and habit, should, from the petty nucleus of 
some true event—from some attempts at incan- 
tation or imposture—have coursed over a minute 
narrative of events, varied in form and effect, 
with such parallel precision, is not to be believed. 
The person who says it is the offspring of imagi- 
nation had better have recourse to the far sim- 
pler doctrine of real diabolical influence. But 
one explanation, then, remains. A dark conspiracy 
was suspected ; a peculiar form in which it ex- 
isted was duly presumed to have been traced ; 
the inquisitors concocted the tale according to 
the doctrines of the best authorities on witch- 
craft ; and the wretches, suffering under excru- 
ciating torture, acceded to whatever was dictated 
to them ; probably affording hints to their ene- 
mies, by their incoherent remarks and assertions, 
under their agony. It is well known that almost 
every witch confession was the produce of torture; 
and that, on a momentary renewal of the torture, 
confession was scarcely ever unrevoked. The 
tortures inflicted on Agnes Sampson are similar 
to those inflicted on the girl, as mentioned above, 
Fian had his forehead bound with a twisted rope ; 
but this did not produce confession. Secondly, 
He was persuaded, by fair means, toconfess his fol- 
lies ; but that would prevail as little. ‘He wasthen 
put to the well-known torture of the boots, After 
three strokes, being asked if he would confess his 
damnable and wicked acts,” it is said that his 
tongue “ would not serve him to speak,” a circum- 
stance attributed to two charmed pins which were 
beneath it. Being removed from the boots, and 
brought before the King, he made a confession, 
and signed it. The Doctor contrived to escape ; 
but, being retaken, and again questioned con- 
cerning these marvellous matters, for the King’s 
gratification, he denied all that he had formerly 
admitted. But it was too late. The monarch 
had a judicial document, according to the proper 
forms of the law of Scotland, in which he had 
called himself guilty. ‘It was so nominated in the 
bond,” and James would have his just rights as 
well as Shylock. The confession was ‘in record 
under his own handwriting, and the same there- 
unto fixed in presence of the King’s Majesty and 
sundry of his Council; yet did he utterly deny 
thesame.” Then “the King’s Majesty, perceiv- 
ing his stubborn wilfulness, conceived and ima- 
gined that, intime of his absence, he had entered 
into new conference and league with the Devil 
his master ;” so he was subjected to a more in- 
genious system of torture. The nails were torn 
from his fingers by pincers, and pins were driven 
into the wounded flesh; than he was, “ with all 
convenient speed, conveyed again to the torment 
of the boots, wherein he continued a long time, 
and did abide so many blows in them, that his 
legs were crushed and beaten together so small 


‘ 
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as might be, and the bones and flesh so bruised, 
that the marrow spouted forth in great abund- 
ance, whereby they were made unserviceable for 
ever.” But he would not repeat his confession, 
“ so deeply had the Devil entered into his heart ;” 
so, to put a final end to his obstinacy, he was 
strangled and burnt. 

Few of the wild incantations connected with 
these grotesque events were without learned 
authority. The power over the elements—a very 
natural subject for the application of super- 
human agency—is alluded to by Tibullus ;* and 
the great prince of bards has commemorated 
the creed applicably to the present instance :— 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 

Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up, &c. 

In the witches’ caldron will be recognised some 
of the materials used at North-Berwick church- 
yard. Among these, it may be mentioned that a 
toad would have been found very efficacious 
against James, had he not been under the special 
charge of the Deity.t An opinion that the ashes 
of the dead were useful in necromantic rites, is 
as old as the days of Apuleius.[ The notion of 
destroying by means of a waxen image, may be 
traced to Ovid.§ It is connected with a legend 
of Scotland of the ninth century, when it was 
said to have been practised against King Duffus. 
At what time this legend may have been invented, 
it is impossible to determine ; but it must have 
existed during the fourteenth century, when 
Wyntoun wrote his Chronicle, in which it is 
recorded. Some readers will perhaps recollect 
the case of Bolingbroke and the witch of Eye, in 
Fabyan’s Chronicle. Indeed, James himself is 
very learned onthe subject, in his ‘‘ Demonologie ;” 
and we are sorry we cannot find rvom for a slice 
of his profound metaphysics. Cats have, since 
the earliest period, received great honours in the 
annals of mystery. ‘They sleep side by side with 
* Cum libet, hee tristi depellit nubila cwlo: 

Cum libet, #stivo convocat orbe nives.s . . . . 

Hanc ego de coelo ducentem sidera vidi : 

Fluminis hee rapidi carmine vertit iter. 

Tibul. Lib. I. F/. 2. 

+ The efficacy of the toad is frequent in these trials, 
and founded on the first authority. ‘* Busonis lumbos 
sage percussionibus ex fide magica frangunt, inde homo, 
cujus nomine buso percutitur, paralysi ac contractura 
brachiorum pedumque corripitur.”’—Carrichicrus, 476. 
Vide “ Fromman de Fascinatione,”’ &c. 686: and Mr 
Graham Dalyell’s “ Darker Superstitions of Scotland,” 
406—a book of learning and research, in which the 
reader will find analogies between the superstitions of 
different nations laid down in a very extensive manner. 

* Sed oppido formido cecas et inevitabiles latebras 
magice# discipline, nam ne nurtuorum quiuem sepulcra 
tuta dicuntur ; sed et bustis et rogis reliquim quedam et 
cadaverum presegmina ad exitiabiles viventium fortunas 
petuntur.”"—Apul. Metam, Li}. 17. In the amusing 
work, “ Magica de Spectris et Apparitionibus, &c.,”’ an in- 
stance of the last two creeds is given, united : two witches 
are said to have raised storms by the entrails of a young 
child, when they were discovered at the delightful task by 
the mother—221. 

S Num mea Thessalico languent devota veneno 
Corpora ? num misero carmen et herba nocent ? 
Sagave Punicea defixit nomina cera, 

Et medium tenues in jecur egit acus ? 
Ovid Amor, Lit, II, El, 7, 
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the aristocracy of Egypt, in their upper house 
of the dead. The Knights Templars were 
accused of having been particularly attentive 
to them; and a sect of the Waldensian Chris. 
tians, termed Cathari, were asserted to have de- 
rived their denomination, (in the elegant Latinity 
of the friars,) ‘ Quia catti posteriora osculaban- 


tur. 
The next trial which attracts our attention 


does additional honour to the interesting animals 
Isobel Grierson, spouse to John 
Bull, workman in the Pauns, had conceived 
and retained, for a year and a half, deadly malice 
against her neighbour, Adam Clark. She took 
the following original method of wreaking her 
venveance. Betwixt the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night, when poor Adam was lying com. 
fortably in his bed, *‘ she, in the likeness of her 
own cat, accompamied by a great number of other 
cats, in a devilish manner, entered within his 
house, where they made a great and fearful noise 
and trouble ; whereby the said Adam, then lying 
in his bed, and the servants that were in the 
house, apprehended such a great fear, that they 
were like to go mad; at the which time, the 
Devil, in likeness of a black man, appeared in the 
house in a fearful manner, and, coming to the 
servant, who stood in the floor, drew her up and 
down the house by the hair of the head, after 
having snatched her curch (or head-gear) from 
her head, and thrown it inthe fire.”* Such was 
the first successful effort of Mrs Bull’s art. Hav- 
ing conceived a mortal hatred against another 
neighbour, William Burnett, she punished him 
‘< by casting a piece of raw enchanted flesh in at 
his door.” The natural consequence of this was, 
that the Devil appeared in the likeness of a na- 
ked infant bairn, (after the manner of what ap- 
peared to Macbeth,) and tormented him nightly, 
for a year and a-half, by sitting quietly at the 
fire with “ an enchanted picture” in his hand. The 
Devil next assumed the likeness of the witch her- 
self ; but how the victim was saluted by this visiter, 
Fielding alone could describe, or Hogarth paint. 
Poor William Burnett, in consequence of such 
insulting conduct, continually “ dwynit and pynit 
away, for the space of three years, after which he 
departed this life. Mr Robert Peddan, in the 
Pauns, was another victim to the genius of this 
active woman ; but it appears to have been his 
own fault, for he owed her a debt of 9s. 4d. ( Scots ;) 
after duly discharging which, he was relieved 





* That Mr Adam Clark was not the only person ever 
tormented by assemblies of cats, the following high au- 
thority in thes» matters will testify :—“In oppido quo- 
dam Dioceseos Argentinensis, cujus nomen reticeri mo- 
destia postulat, cum domi sue quidam ex inquilinis 
ligna secaret, ecce catus portentos# magnitudinis de im- 
proviso ipsum impetiit; quem cum ictibus abigeret, en 
alius immanior se priori jungit ; adversus quos dum acrius 
pugnat, tertins quoque accedit: ita cum tribus immanis 
sevitie felidus, tantis pugnat viribus, ut é summis in quas 
reductus erat, angustiis, non nisi vulneratis illis et in 
fugam actis liberaretur.— Magica de Spectris et A pparition- 
us,” &c., 236. The consequence of the affair was, that 
the person who so manfully combated with the powers of 
darkness, was apprehended by the public authorities for 
having raised 9 disturbance, 





from his sickness. But Mrs Bull's most outra. 
geous act, in the eyes of good fellowship at least, 
was the destruction of a “brewery of good new 
ale, whereof sundry honest neighbours were then 
drinking.” She was in search of her cat, which 
had been amissing for half a year, when she 
alighted by chance on the jolly crew. Whether 
she was refused a share, or was urged simply by 
a wish to mar a merry evening, the record saith 
not ; but, certainly, ‘* by her devilish incantations 
and sorcery, from that time forth, the said brew- 
ing of ale turned into such sort, that it became 
altogether rotten and black, thick like gutter- 
dirt, with a thick and pestilent odour ; so that no 
man might drink or smell thereof.” After being 
so busy in her vocation, it was not to be expected 
that Mrs Bull could escape being strangled and 
burnt. 

The Lothians seem to have been 
culiarly cursed by manifestations of ¢ Evil 
One. The next case is that of Bortie Paterson, 
tasker in Newbattle. His chief crinies were the 
committing of cures. His nostrum to James 
Brown, in Turney-Dykes, was certainly not a 
bad one. 


1! ice pe 


He had an *‘ unknown disease,” which 
was cured “ by ministering to him drink, rubbing 
him with salves made of divers green herbs, when 
he was directed to pass home to his own 
house, (probably he might have been one of 
the honest neighbours over the ale,) and recom- 
mended to fall on his knees three several nights, 
and every night thrice nine times, “ to ask his 
health at all loving wights, above and under the 
earth, in the name of Jesus.” It is difficult tu see 
the harm of this. The next article is still more un- 
reasonable: itis, forcuring his own child by means 
of the water of the Dow loch; and must have been 
founded on some medico-legal principle, which, 
if the wisdom of our ancestors were minutely 
followed, would make sad havoc with some of 
the modern summer resorts of aristocracy, He 
was further accused of having circulated the water 
of the said loch through the country ; ( probably as 
Pitcaithly and Dollar water are at this day trans- 
mitted from place to place, in the manner of 
more generous liquors ;) “ specially of the min- 
istering thereof to Alexander Clerk, in Creighton, 
for his health, by causing him each time, when 
he lifted the stoup (or noggin) in which it was, 
to speak these words—*“ I lift this water in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to good 
for their health for whom it is lifted.” He 
was also accused of giving the following spell for 
charming of cattle:—“< 1 charm thee for arrow 
shot, for door shot, for window shot, for eye 
shot, for tongue shot, for liver shot, for lung 
shot, for heart shot, all the ‘maist’ in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
We are not disposed to stretch to this instance, 
the theory attached to the story of the North- 
Berwick witches ; but believe that Mr Paterson 
was guilty of all that was charged against him, 
and must, consequently, accede to the justness 
of the sentence, which was, as usual, strangulation 
and burning. 

Sprenger, in his “ Malleus Malefficarum,” main. 
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tains stoutly, that, from their general inferi- 
ority and the natural wickedness of their hearts, 
females are much more liable to the tempta- 
tions of the Evil One than men; and the greater 
depravity they exhibit, in the Scottish cases, 
would appear to support the position, The 
next male person who is tried for witchcraft 
—Thomas Greave—appears to have occupied 
his whole life in performing cures, “ in going 
about doing | He was probably a phy- 
sician of extensive practice; but his prescrip- 
sions were certainly rather eccentric. Thus, he 
woman residing beside Margaret 
a great and painful sickness, by 
tine times backward and forward by 


Lad 
good, 


cured “a 

Douglas, of 
drawing her 
the leg.” Alexander Lawson’s bairn he cured 
by simply “ making of certain figures, and ut- 
tering of divers unknown words.’ William 
Kirk’sbairn, whowasill of the “ morbus caducus,” 
or epilepsy, was used in a different manner— 
“by pushing back the hair of his head, taking a 
long cloth with certain ointment and other en- 
chanted matter from a chest, wrapping the child 
nine times within the cloth, uttering at each 
time divers words, and crosses, and other figures, 
by which means the child went to sleep;” and so 
the child being thus nefariously put to sleep, 
recovered, the whole being done by ‘ devilry 
and witchcraft.” He preferred curing ‘‘a woman 
in Ingrie beside Leslie,” by “ taking the sickness 
off her, and putting it in a cow,” which, like the 
swine of old, “* ran wud” and died. There were 
about sixteen acts of curing charged against 
Greave ; and so notorious an offender did not 
escape the usual doom, 

James Reid, another curer of diseases, was 
tried on the 2lst July 1603. He had learned 
his craft from the devil, thirteen years previously, 
who had given him, at one time, the sui of 
threepence, and at another time, a piece of 
grease out of his wallet. Thus previded, he com. 
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mitted divers cures ; but he was also accused of | 


the equally serious crime of destroying the corn 
and goods of William Libberton, baker’ in 


Edinburgh, which he accomplished by making | 


nine notches on a piece of flesh, one part of which 
was put under the mill-door, and the other under 
the stable-door, for the destruction of the baker’s 
cattle. The baker's corn was effectually de- 
stroyed by nine enchanted stones thrown upon 
his lands.* 





* Both the destruction and the removing of corn 
by witchcraft, are common among the Scottish trials ; and 
instances may be repeated in this paper. There is 
classic authority for the creed. A law of the © Twelve 
Tables” directs—* Neve alienam segetem pellexeris.”’ 
Virgil says— 

Has herbas, atque hec Ponto mihi lecta venena, 

Ipse dedit Moeris : nascuntur plurima Ponte. 

His ego sepe dupum fieri, et se condere silvis 

Moerin, swpe animas imis excire sepulcris, 

Atque satas aliv vuli traducere messes. 

Bucol. Ecl. viii. 

In a more modern high authority is the following :— 
“ Quoedam mulier circumivit Bonarium cum frumento, 
dicendo illum versum ‘ &C.,° POSt ventens 
ad domum suam, habuit hstalam in selaria, quam manu 
accipiens, et prodicta verba dicens, cecidit tutum frum en 


’ 
super aspidem, 
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Margaret Wallace, a burgess’ wife in Glas- 
gow, was tried, on the @0th March 1622. Her 
crimes consisted, in general, of curing; with 
this considerable aggravation, that she found 


| business for herself, and caused the diseases 


which she removed. This case is remarkable, 
from a member of the Bar having undertaken 
the defence of the accused; arguing (unsuccess- 
fully) that the libel ought not to be found rele- 
vant on vague statements of crimes, without a 
specification of the method by which they were 
committed. 

Such were the brilliant deeds of the modern 
Solomon—the good King Jamie ; such the ex- 
periments with which he Baconiously proved 
the truth of his philosophy. Perhaps the kind 
of scenes which his most gracious Majesty's 
ethical studies produced, cannot receive a better 


| general description than in the words of a memo. 


randum by his great agent, the Earl of Hadin- 
ton:— The Earl of Mar declarit to the Coun- 
sall that sum wemen were tane in Broichtoun, 
(Broughton ;) and, being put to ane assyse, and 
convict, albeit they perseverit constant in thair 
denyall to the end, yeit they wer burnit quick, 
after ane sic crewell maner, that sum of them 
deit in despair, renunceand, and blasphemeand ; 
aud utheris, half brunt, brak out of the fyre, 
aud wes cast in quick in it agane, quhill they 
were burnt to the deid.” 

The creed so well established was too green 
and flourishing to fall with the death of its great 
autnor—it flourished for nearly a century after. 
The first remarkable trial in the reign of Charles 
is that of a poor woman bearing the unostenta- 
tious name of Mrs Smith, in Eastbarns, on the 
Most of her crimes were 
committed twenty-nine years previous to the 
trial, She had then bewitched George Sandys’ 
mill, so that the same became unprofitable, and 
unable to grind any stuff for the space of eleven 
days; and she had made all his worldly means 
xo back, merely because he charged his usual 
duties for some corn she brought to be ground. 
But she had done a more gallant act than this. 
In a very tempestuous night, “ when the miln- 
houses were scarce able to ride it, she went over 
the water to her house, and fra her house back 
again to the miln, when there was no bridge, 
neither of stone or timber, over the water, unwet, 
meerly by her devilry and witchcraft.” What 
Mr George Sandys had to do with remembering 


| this feat against her for twenty-nine years, it 


were hard to discover ; especially as it appears 
she had the loan of his own horse for the opera. 


_ tion ; a circumstance which her counsel ineffec- 
| tually argued was the reason why she passed over 


tions of Mrs Smith, he caught nothing ; 


dry. It was further charged, that Mr Sandys 
procured a fishing-boat, during the time of the 
herring drove; but that, through the incanta- 


Zz g; and it 


_ was ineffectually maintained on the other side, 


-- 





tum illius benarii coram se per fistulam in solario, et ita 
furabatur frusoentum deagres que tandem per quendam 
episcopum deprehensa et combusta es.—-Delii y Luguin- 
lines Maywe, 176. 
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th it, as his pr ‘" trade Was that Oo: a miler, 
this might have happened from his own unskil- 


fulness. A king's messenger had come to sum- 
mon Mrs Smith at her house ; to him she gave 
some abuse— the passionate speeches of a 
choleric auld wife, usual to such persons when 
cited,” as the counsel for the prisoner observed ; 
but the consequence was that an arm and 
lex of the messenger’s clerk shrivelled up, and 
he became a cripple. She had, out of malice, 
slain cattle and horses, ‘ by taking off her kirch 
at the barn door, and running about thrice within 
The counsel, with some 


? 


the barn, widdershins.” 
invrenuity, answered—* It 1s possible and pro- 
bable, that, casually, her curch might have blown 
off at the entry into a windy barn door ; and, 
for saving her curch to fall to the ground, she 
might mave turned two or three times about, to 
take up) the same.” Farther, she was charged 
with the circumstance of another witch having 
passed through the roof of her house, in the 
form of acat. She took a sickness from her 
husband, hid it under the barn door, and, after 
it had remained inactive for two years, laid it on 
her nephew, who died. “ It’s a strange sense- 
jessness,” says the much puzzled author of a Ms. 
account of these proceedings, ‘‘in the dittay, to 
sav that the sickness should have been laid be- 
neath a barn door; seeing sickness cannot be in- 
herent in anything, save a living creature.” She 
was accused of baving eaused the face of Isabel 
rude to break forth in blotches : but she said 
she could prove, by Thomas Ross, “that the 
breaking out of her face was through her dis- 
temperate drinking of the pourings of an old ale 
barrel in his house, together with a great quan- 
tity of raw unblinked wort. The physical rea. 
sons, indeed, which Mrs Smith alleged as the 
real causes of the disasters, were generally of a 


) . } ° . e 
elass not creditable tothe sobriety of the parties. 


Thus, Jolin Purves, instead of meeting his end 
by her ‘devilish incantations,” died from “ an 
extraordinar rant, whare they drank a day anda 
might, and Jay in a killosie, without warmness, 


William Wellie, 


laving fallen off his horse and injured his face, 


: | “ - e ° 
the half of a winter night.” 


because he called her a witeh—* It is offered to 
he proven that his falling off his horse was not 
through her sorcerie, but his being overloaded 
with drink, so that he broke his face upon the 


lintel] at his OW? d mor. and wis taken up hy a 


” 


servant maid, An apparition of the prisoner, 
in George Bryson’s stable, riding on a man, was 
seen by David Nisbet, the groom: to which it 
Was answered, that “the article is a mere dream 
and faney of that drunken fellow called Nisbet.” 
Add to these, the burying of enchanted cats, en- 
chanted cows, &e., and we have the substance of 
twenty-four articles of indictment against poor 
Mrs Smith., She was found guilty, and the 
lisnal sentence was passed, This trial—in M“ hich 
the crown seems to have been opposed by a clear- 
headed and pretty powerful reasoner—was 


brought to a successful termination, through the 


skill of Sir Thomas Hope, the King’s Advocate, 


a lawyer of well-known abilities, to whose inge- 


IN SCOTLAND, o 


nuity we owe the best method of clenching the 
restrictions of entails, This produce of his 
wisdom still remains. 

In 1643, occurred a regular instance, in accord- 
ance with the old doctrinal forms. John Brugh 
was charged with having been thirty-six years 
in the Devil’s service, holding meetings with 
| others similarly situated, alternately throwing 
| diseases on, and curing, both human beings and 

cattle; which latter he accomplished by putting 
enchanted stones in water, and sprinkling the 
cattle with it, or by repeating thrice, “ God put 
them in their own place!” and giving each a 
chopin of new wort. He held meetings to raise 
dead bodies, and make use of the flesh. But 
such particulars begin to disgust from their very 
Two women were tried at the same 





Sdineness. 
time, Janet Barker, and Margaret Lauder, per 
suns of more pleasant imagination, The devil 
appeared to them, first, ‘* like a trim gentie- 
man,” and afterwards, “ like a rough calf.” 
One of them got a white “ plaidine” waistcoat 
from him, when he hired her as his servant. 
| He used to drink beer with them, and sometimes 
| grew inexpressibly gallant. All these were con- 
demned. Agnes Finnie, living in the Potterrow 
of Edinburgh, is charged on twenty different 
counts, on each of which there is a long dull 
debate. The charges all consist of threats, fol- 
lowed by evils so chained by cause and effect as 
the following :—** Euphaime Kincaide owing her 
some money, and some words passing betwixt 
them, Euphaime called her a witch : to which she 
replied—* If I am one, you or yours will have 
better cause to call me so;’ whereupon, within 
| two days, Janet Fairlie, Euphaimes daughter, 
| playing in the Horse Wynd_ a jeast fell upon her 
leg and crushed it to pieces, occasioned by 
her sorcery; and she being told of it, laughed 
heartily.” She was found guilty and con- 
demned. 

In 1649, Marie Haliburton confessed that, 
having in vain requested a physician to cure her 
daughter, the Devil called on her, in the fashion 
of a travelling apothecary, and having sold to 
her to the extent of “two English shillings,” 
sat down, and regaled himself with some friends, 
who accidentally dropped in; at first temperate! . 

'on bread and milk, but, as the spirit of good 
fellowship increased, he joined her and her 
friends in discussing a pint of ale. At her 

second meeting with him, there were darker 
| doings. She was prevailed on to relinquish her 

_ baptism, and become his servant. During the 
same year, ‘Janet Craigie, spouse to William 
Steil, in Tranent,” was accused of various mali- 
fices; of which the most remarkable is, that, 
meeting a servant of James Smith, early in the 
morning, leading out six of his horses, she said 
to him, “*‘ What devil had he to do to be so early 
out?” whereupon, immediately the horses fell 
down dead, and the man who had them in charge 
did not long survive them. 
| During the Protectorate, there were some 
trials for witchcraft, of which the notices pre- 
served are rather scanty. It is a peculiar feature 








WITCHCRAFT 


of these, that the charge of witcheraft is gene- 
rally associated with some more tangible crime, 
and that several are acquitted. In the case of 
John Douglas and three women, tried in 1659, 
among other incidents which are mere matters 
of course in demonological biography, we have a 
specimen of the Devil’s taste in music. 


up * Kilt thy coat, Maggy,” ‘ Come this way 
wi’ me,” and “ Hooly, the’—&e. 

The confession of Janet Watson, tried in 1661, 
might serve for the scene of temptation in any 
given Monk Lewis’ romance. At the funeral of 
the Lady Dalhousie, a dole, to the amount of a 
rixdollar, was given to Jean Buchan, to be 
divided among some poor people, of whom Janet 
was one; but © Jean Buchan ran away with the 
said money, sothat she got no pairt of it.” Re- 
turning to her own house, muttering vows of 
vengeance, the Devil met her in the likeness of 
‘a pretty bey in green clothes, and asked what 
ciled her, and what amends she would have ; and, 
at that time, the Devil gave her his marks, and 
went away in the likeness of a black dog.” He 
‘afterwards haunted her in the similitude of a 
great bee, which sat on her shoulder, and gave 
her one of his marks’—a circumstance which 
might, perhaps, be physically accounted for, 
without any stretch of imagination. 

But, perhaps, few records in any country give 
us a more interesting and minute account of the 
domestic arrangements of Satan and his conclave 
of lost mortals, than the confessions of the 
witches of Auldearne, a peaceful village in the 
shire of Nairn, Their * covies” or squads, 
into which they were divided, the form of their 
federal government as presided over by the Evil 
One, and the ministry of their familiars, will be 
found sketched forth by Sir Walter Scott. 
Ixobel Gaudie, one of the most 
these, confessed that she met the Devil at the 
Whirk of Auldearne, when, suiting the place to 
the deed she was to do, she denied her baptism, 
in manner and form following : 
one of my hands to the crown of my head, and 
the other to the sole of my foot, and then re- 
nounced all between my two hands over to the 
Devil. Hewasinthe reader's desk, with a black 
book in his hand. Margaret Brodie, in Auldearne, 
held me up te the Devil to be baptized of him, 
wid he marked me on the shoulder, and sucked 
out the blood at that mark, and spouted it on his 
hand, and sprinkled it on my head, and said, 
‘I baptize thee, Janet, in my own name,’ 
They were altogether a merry and a restless 
crew, The last time that Isobel’s coven had 
met, they danced with another coven on the Hill 
of Earlseat. They were in the habit of entering 
houses in the night time, and making free with 
the ale, and had a way of their own of mak- 

ing it appear as if no ale had been drained from 
Cie vessel. In ‘* Candlemas last,” they were 
In Craighall, ‘* where they got meat and drink 





‘ 
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enough, The Devil sat at the head of the table, | 


and all the coven about.” There was a pour 


At a | 
great assembly where he presided, John Doug- | 
las, being chosen piper, was requested to strike | 


illustrious of 


‘© T did put the | 
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spoonish fellow, of the name of Alexander Elder, 
of Earlseat, who seems to have been a sort of 
an attendant upon the coven, and to have been 
a man of exemplary patience and resignation. 
_ When the Devil, on hearing himself mentioned 
| by the familiar term, Black John, castigated the 
_witches, they sometimes resisted fiercely: but 
Alexander Elder bore the stripes of his spiritual 








lord with submission. He appears to have beena 
“ sticket minister ;” and, on occasion of this feast, 
| his master politely asked him to say grace, He 

did so, in these terms :— 

‘© We eat this meat in the Devil’s name, 

With sorrow, and sighing, and mickle shame. 

We sall destroy house and hald, 

Baith sheap and meat into the fald. 

Little good shall come to the fore, 

Of all the rest of the little store :” 
reflections not altogether respectful to the 
company. When they were done, they turned 


to their president, and, bowing to him, said, 
«“ We thank thee, our lord, for this,” &c. But, 
although occasionally indulging in such relaxa- 
tions, their master was a strict and proper disci- 
plinarian. He scourged them, until they cried, 
“ Pity, pity !—mercy, merey !”” and, when much 
enraged, he would “girn” at them like a dog, 
and look as if he would “ swallow them up.” He 
sometimes was liberal, and gave them “ the braw.- 
est-like money that ever was coined ;” but within 
twenty-four hours it turned to “ muck.” Their 
way of destroying corn was original. They yoked 
a plough of “ paddoks,” or frogs, which acted 
the part of oxen. The Devil held the plough, 
and John Young, in Webstoun, “ their officer,” 
drove it. The doggrass served as soams or chain- 
traces. The coulter was formed of a ram’s horn, 
As they ploughed away with this neat contriv- 
ance, they ‘ prayed the Devil for the fruit of the 
land, and that thistles and briars might grow 
there.”* They had similar modes of transmo- 
grifying ale, and of possessing themselves of 
the fruit of the labours of the fishers. They 
sometimes assumed the shape of hares and of 





cats. When under such disguise, they were, of 
course, liable to the usual hazards of their 
assumed profession, They were sometimes 


hunted ; and, if bitten by dogs, or if, when in 
the form of cats, they fought with each other, 
they would find their wounds to continue, when 
restored to their usual form.t When they 





— a 


* The powers of the frog are of old date— 





“Tllum turgentis ranw portenta rubete, 
Kt lecta exsectis unguibus ossa trahunt: 
Et strigis inventa per busta jacentia plume, 
Cinctaque funesto lanea vitta toro.” 
Propertius, Lib. tw. Eleg. 6. 
“ kt uncta turpis ova rane sanguine, 
Plumamque nocturne® strigis, 
Herbasque, quas et Colcos atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax.” 


Horat. Epod. V. 
+ The following is curiously applicable :—** Ibi con- 
| stituentes viri quatuor aut quinque pernoctare, multitu- 
| dinem felium se invadentem experti sunt: quorum unus 
sed multis felibus vicissim 
foninas verse, ¢ravia vulnera come 
| pere@ sunt acceprsse.” — Magica de Sp ectris, Sc 292. 
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wished any unfortunate person to attend them 


tainly characterised by more vulgarity and less 


in their assumed form, they only required to | boldness than those told by Lsabel irowdie, 


rushing through the air like straws driven by 
the blast. To accomplish this, they only re- 
quired to exclaim—* Horse and hattock, in the 
devil’s name !” 

Such were the rites with which these servants 
of the Devil horrified a commission of examina- 
tors, consisting of his reverence the minister of 
Auldearne, the sheriff of the county, and a bevy 
of landed proprietors, “ excellent old country 
gentlemen, all of the olden time.” 
observed that, in our cursory manner, most of 


the characteristics of these, as well as of the | 7 
_ bear that they were made voluntarily. This we 


other performances in the Black Art in Scotland, 
have been traced to authoritative doctrines on the 
point; and, indeed, some research (were the mat- 
ter worth while) might deduce the pettiest witch 
delinquency recorded in Mr _ Pitcairn’s pages, 
from doctrinal sources—to sources open only 
to the learned and wise, and sealed to the un- 
fortunates who were strangled and burned. The 
subject of transformation into beasts, is infinitely 
varied in the annals of sorcery, and none can be 


ignorant of its early classical history. With the | 


Greek physicians, it was probably looked on as 
a disease, and that of the mind; but, in after 
periods, a confusion crept in, and the hypochon- 
driac feeling of béing metamorphosed, was ar- 
ranged under a science, along with the power 
of metamorphosing others. The science was 





It will be | 





fruitful in philosophical matter. There is now 
a volume before us, treating of the particular 
branch called ‘“ Lucanthropy,” er the transfor- | 
mation of men into wolves.* There is a strik- 
ing analogy, too, in the whole proceedings | 
of this crew, with the German and other | 
‘““Sabaths” of Satan; and, if it is admitted | 
that there is such analogy, it must be from the | 
spread of doctrine, not of superstition ; for the | 
whole belief of witchcraft was of late invention 
—of the sixteenth century, a period long after 
the separation of the nations from each other ; 
so that it cannot be said they derived the 
“superstition” from a common source. Nor is it 
likely that the “ superstition” could burst out, 
almost instantaneously, in all parts of Europe— 
for these are things of slow growth ;—but the 
doctrines might have done so. The case of the 
Mohra witches in Sweden, with their journeys to 
Blocula, and their entertainment and usage by 
the Devil there, as translated by Glanvil, bears a 
resemblance to the scenes just mentioned, in all 
its bearings, and, in some, is analogous. In the 
“ Histoire de Trois Filles Possedes,” (Paris, 
1623,) there are analogous circumstances, in the 





chopters, “ De la Police du Sabbat,” “secrets _ 


de la synagogue des magiciens and magiciennes ;” 
but the whole is so tinged with priesteraft, 
that the excellent purpose of the narrative is 
very clear. The confessions of Elizabeth Style, 
in Glanvil, (279,) shew similar incidents, cer- 





Dialogue de la “yeanthropie, &c. Par T. Claude 
Pate rh 


VOL. I) cme ax, 


say—‘ Devil speed thee, go with me!” They , ‘ Before they are carried to their meetings, they 


were in the habit of riding on horseback, and | annoynt their foreheads and hand-wrists with an 


oyl, which smells raw ; and then they are carried 
in a very short time, using these words as they 
pass—* Thout tout a tout tout throughout 
and about; and, when they go off from their 
meetings, they say—‘ Rentum = tormentum! ” 
certainly not quite so ** eldritch” as ** Horse and 
hattock, in the devil's name!” In the lengtiy 
narratives of ‘‘ Gaul’s Select Cases of Conscience 
tuuching Witches and Witeheraft,” will be found 
descriptions of conventions bearing an exceed - 
ingly strong resemblance to those of Auldearne.* 
But the documents containing these confessions, 


venture to discredit. What is meant by a vol- 
untary confession was probably such as was vot 
from Fian, who “ voluntarily confessed” to the 
King, after the boots were unscrewed. It ap- 
pears to have been a Jaw of nature, that witch- 
craft was a crime which could not be discovered 
without torture. The period of these confessions, 
moreover, was the golden age of the profession 
of torture. The trade paid itself. A torturer, 
or “ pricker,” was kept in almost every village. 
In November 1661, just after ‘the happy Re- 
storation,” fourteen commissioners to examine 
witches, through various parts of the country, 
were appointed at one meeting of the Privy 
Council. The minister of the parish, with the 
sheriff, and a set of landed proprietors, forpied 
the very conclave best fitted to execute the com- 
mission, according to the most fashionable doc- 
trines on witcheraft ; and there can be little 
doubt that the singular uniformity in the facts 
stated in these confessions, is the work, not of 
the criminals, but of the judges. At this period, 
indeed, the record of the High Court of Justi- 
ciary is thick with cases of witchcraft ; and a 
simple list of these would occupy some space. 
Torture is generally spoken of, much as a matter 
of course. It is gratifying to find that, in 
several cases, notwithstanding the enlightened 
vigilance of the prosecutor and court, the jury 
acquitted. The charges appear to become 
more ludicrous as we advance. It was charged 
against Agnes Williamson, that her voice was 
heard near a neighbour's huuse during the night, 
crying, “ Aha, aha!” and that the neighbour's 
horse was found, next morning, with a “ bit cut 
off the lip,” in consequence of which it died in a 
few days. She raised a whirlwind, which was 


_—_——_—_ -—— 


° We have observed some analogies which, perhaps, 
had better remain hidden in the barbarous Latin of the 
writers on Demonology, or the not much more civilized 
language of our early triala ‘To those, however, who 
are partial to such investigations, and would wish to hunt 
out a very curious point in physiology, we recommend 
the comparison of Pitcairn, app. 610, “ Hist. of the 
Witches of Renfrewshire,’ p. 41, and some other cases 
in the M.S. Criminal Records; with “ Mistoria de 
Spectris,”” &c. 262; the “ Disquisitiones Magicw of 
Delrio,” 74; “ Spreng. Malleus Maleficarum,” 257, &c. 
the case of the Mohra Witches, appended to Glanvil; 
and the “ History of Macbeth,” in Wyntoun's Chronicle, 
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the means of blowing one of her neighbours into 
the water, who, in that situation, heard her 
voice repeating, ‘‘ Make away with him, for he 
was never good to his mother.” In 1678, there 
was another case of confession, recorded by 
Fountainhall, in his decisions. ‘ Their con- 
fessions,” observes he, ‘“ made many intelligent 


| 
| 


humanity.” It cannot well be said that the 


| shadow passed from the eyes of the noble and 


sober persons stumble much what faith was to | 


be adhibite to them.” They were minutely in 


accordance with those of the Auldearne witches | 


eighteen years before. “ The first thing the Devil 
caused them do was to renounce their baptism,” 
by the process already recorded. ‘‘ He adven- 
tured to give them the Communion of Holy 
Sacrament. The bread was like wafers; the 
drink was sometimes blood, and other times 
black moss water. Sometimes he transformed 
them into bees, ravens, and crows, and they flew 
to such and such remote piaces,”” &c. Witch- 
craft had now become a crime which it was 
worth while doubting, when it was attempted 
to be brought home to any but the vulgar. 
These poor women, eight or ten in number, 
wished, probably with the view of shielding 
themselves, to accuse some women of rank as 
their associates. “If they had been permitted, 
they were ready to file by their relation, sun- 
dry gentlewomen and others of fashion; but 
the justices discharged them, thinking it either 
the product of malice, or melancholy, or the 
Devil’s deception, in representing such persons 


the learned much more speedily than from those 
of the poor and ignorant. If a poor woman 
was stoned and hunted in a retired village, a 
Professor of Natural Philosophy could write to 
his brother savans about some new wonder in 
necromancy.* In 1704, occurred the last tragic 
act of popular outrage against a witch ; and, in 
1722, occurred the last judicial murder. In 
Professor Forbes’ ‘“‘ Institute of the Law of Scot- 
land,” published in 1730, the subject is laid down 
as a branch of the law, and most succinctly and 


_ logically treated. ‘* Witcheraft,” says the au- 


thor, “ is that black art, whereby strange and 
wonderful things are wrought by a power derived 
from the Devil. It goes under several names, 


taken from particular effects and ways of its 


as present at their field meetings, who truly | 


were not there. Yet this was cried out as a 
preliminating them from discovering these ene. 
mies of mankind. [lowever, they were permitted 
to name Mr Gideon Penman, who had been 
minister at Crighton, and for sundry crimes was 
deprived. Two or three of the witches con- 
stantly affirmed that he was present at their 
meetings with the Devil; and when the Devil 
called for him, he asked, ‘ Where is Mr 
Gideon, my chaplain 2’ and that, ordinarily, Mr 
Gideon was in the rear of all their dances, and 
beat up those that were slow.” From this 
period, the horrors of belief in witcheraft began 
to subside, “ The voice of general opinion,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ was appealed to; and, 
in the long run, the sentiments which it advo- 
cates are commonly those of good sense and 


operation: as those of magick, because it is a 
knowledge of more than is lawful to be known ; 
divination, from the revealing of things, past, 
present, or to come,” &c. Having, in such wise, 
stated his definitions, he proceeds to subsume. 
** Witcheraft is wrought by covenant or com- 
pact with the devil, express or tacit. 1. An 
express covenant is entered into betwixt a witch 
and the Devil, appearing in some visible shape ; 
whereby the former renounces God and his bap- 
tism, engages to serve the Devil, and do all the 
mischief he can, as occasion offers ; and leaves 
soul and body to his disposal after death. The 
Devil, on his part, articles,” &c. The time had 
come, when a lawyer who bestowed so much at- 
tention on this subject, required to give some 
reason for his doing so. Accordingly, bestowing 
a passing sneer on those ‘ who do not seem to 
lay any great stress on things which to our fa- 
thers appeared most convincing,” he continues— 
‘ Nothing seems plainer to me than there may 
be, and have been witches, and that perhaps such 
are now actually existing ; which I intend, God 
willing, to clear in a larger work concerning the 
criminal law’—which fortunately never made its 
appearance. He then, in compliment to the 
too nice sifters of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
pleads, the law says there is witchcraft, and all 
he has to do, is to teach the law. 


_—— 





® Vide Letter, Professor Mackaill to Sir Robert Sib- 
bald. Ana/eeia Scot. 113. 





A PATR OF SCOTTISH PORTRAITS. 
THE TAILOR, AND AULD ANDREW GRAY. 


THE TAILOR, 
A Ne we Song. 


[This song is jntended to commemorate the ancient 
Custom in Scotland, of tailors going about making 
clothes for families at their own houses, where it 

was usual to make great preparations for them. in the 

way of eating and drinking. } 





The guidwife frae the winnock 
Saw comin’ o'er the levs 


| 
| 


| 


The tailor, wi’ shears and 1,’board,*® 
To mak and ivend the claithes, 
Hey ! ho! the Tailorie, 
Tai-ailorie-ie, 
Tailor-ailor-ailorie, 
Ho! Tailorie, hie! 
‘* Get up, ye lazy limmers, 
And redd baith but and ben; 
For wha it is that’s comin’ 
Ye little think or ken. 
Hey ! ho! &e. 


® La’board, or Lapboard, is a piece of oak.deal, used by tailors to 
ron Upou, 
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* Scour out the twal-pint pat, 
And toast a firlot o° meal, 
To mak the barmy bannocks, 
And bruse o’ the beef and kail. 
Hey 'ho ! &e. 


“ Get in the tappit blue hen— 
She fed i’ th’® face o* the mow— } 
And potted she'll be the morn, 
Wi’ butter and ingans enow. 
Hey ! ho! &c. 





* Mysel —T'se vae to the gantree, 
And broach tn’ cask o° guid ale— 
The best was brewn at Yule: 
It's now baith nappy and stale.” 
Hey ! ho! &c. 


——E——— 


‘An’ peace be in,’’ says the tailor, 
‘*An’ weel may ye be a’: 
Is claith ind a’ thing ready ? 
An’ ] sall mak ye braw.”’ 
Hey! ho! &c. 


* An’ welcome here, an’ welcome, 
** Thrice welcome o’er again,” 
Ran through ilk neuk o° th’ dwallin’— 
Their hearts were blythe and fain, 
Hey! ho! &c. 


Great kings, and dukes and nobles, 
Wi? stars and a’ their graith, 
Were ne’er sae braw,on ony day, 
As wie tailor, Pll tak my aith. 4 
Hey! ho! &ce. 
A clippin o° the scarlet, 
Stuck fu’ o’ needles fine, 
An’ nickit an’ crimpit roun’ about, 


(pon his cuff did shine. 
Hey! ho! &c. 


Great waniiors, wi’ their swords and shields, 
Hae fought thro’ dub and mire; 
But they cud ne’er sic conquests crack 
As the tailor ayont the fire. 
Hey! ho! &e. 





His la*board, full a Scots ell lang, 
Beneath his oxter flung 3 
Twa bow!s o° shears, like twa sword hilts, 
Out o’er his pocket hung, 
Hey! ho! &e. 


His bodkin, o’ the ivory white, 
rae button hole did hing; 
And, as he walked, or bent, anon, 
It balanced wi’ a swing. 
Hey! ho! xe. 
Processions may parade the touns, 
Wi? flags and banners gay, 
But nae sic cheerin’ e’er they gat, 
As the tailor did this day. 
Hey! ho! &c. 
A cockit bannet graced his pow, 
Wi’ ribbon black behin’ ; 
An’, as he sped, it wav'd and flapp’d 
A streamer i’ the win’. 
Hey! ho! && 
London, P. S, 


AULD ANDREW GRAY. 


BY ROBERT NICOLL. 





[AULD ANDREW GRAY is the genuine representative of | 
a class of Which at least one specimen was lately to be 
found in every rustic neighbourhood in the Lowlands | 
of Scotland. | 


i 
A braid blue bannet on a pow | 
Aswhite as faew or driven snaw— j 

i 


A cosie coat o° hamespun claith, 
To keep the winter cauld awa— 
A rauchan, and a sturdy staff 
QO” hazel, frae yon fair burn-brae— 
A wee, wee man, o° meikle wit :— 
And there stands honest Andrew Gray ! 


A laigh cot honse in yonder toun, 
Is douce auldfarrant Andrew's hame 3 
Nae barn, nae byre, nae nowt has he, 

Nor whinging bairns, nor flytin dame ; 
Baith tight and right his house and hauld, 
Auld girning Grizzy keeps, they say— 

A skilly woman, kent fu’ weel, 
As sister to Auld Andrew Gray! 


He's ilk ane’s cronie, and a smile 
Sae couthie, Andrew likes to see, 
And wi’ the laird and minister, 
I trow baith hand and glove is he; 
Yet fient a hair is Andrew proud, 
But, in a hamely kind o° way, 
He’s friends and mair wi’ young and auld— 
A’ body's body ’s Andrew Gray! 


Ca’ ilka Handsel Monday's feast, 
And Audrew fills the arm chair ; 
Ot ilka kirn the parish ower, 
Auld gash blue bonnet aye maun share. 
To marriage ploys maun Andrew trudge— 
Or wha the sax-ell grace wad say ? 
At screeds o° prayers, there's now-a-days, 
Few hands like decent Andrew Gray ! 


THE BEUK is at his finger ends, 
He never text or passage tynes; 

And he can sing King Dauvit’s Psalms, 
And never read the prentit lines ! 

When laigh aneasth the kirkyard mools, 
Some weary death-healed head they lay— 

Sic words o° comfort he can speak | 

A leal true heart has Andrew Gray! 


Indeed, my auntie Janet saya, 
(And, "tween oursels, she Kens fu’ w eel.) 
Phat, had he, in his learning days, 
Been keepit lang aneugh at schule, 
To twine his mou, and, gasping, speak 
Auld unkent words in some strange way, 
Few heads wad in the poopit wag, 
Like that o° honest Andrew Grav! 


Of Wallace wight and Bruce the bauld, 
lie’ll tell ye mony an awfu’ story ; 
And Peden'’s words, and Cameron's death, 
*Mang Scotland’s muirlands, wild and hoary. 
The doings o° the langsyne kings, 
That wonned at hame, for mony 4 day 
Afore Macbeth and Duncan rang, 
Are like his loof to Andrew Gray! 


Leal man! when Sabbath comes, he sits, 
Like baudrons, on the poopit stairs, 
Wi’ spectacles on's nose, to watch 
For slips in preachins and in prayers; 
And weel on Monday skelps he those 
Wha ‘mang Erastian errors stray— 
The neebors ither nudge, and think 
John Knox was like our Andrew Gray! 


The parish right, frae year to year, 
In faith and practice, Andrew hauds— 
Auld Clootie’s back—puir chield !—frae him, 
Gets, in his prayers, some fearfu’ blauds ;— 
Whan he amang the yird is laid, 
Let it be tauld aboon his clay— 
T he warld has fewer honest men, 
bos gaue at last is Andrew Gray ! 








NEE 














TRIBULATIONS OF THE REV. COWAL KILMUN 


BY JOHN GALT. 


Concluded from our last Number. 


CHAP, XVI, 

Arter the breath of life was out of the body, 
and the folk of the inn had, in a most credit- 
able manner—they could not have done better in 
a manse—vot the remains straighted, I went 
again to my bed, fashed with what hau come to 
pass, and svon after fell into a dover, that slippit 
into a sleep. In the morning, being awoke, | 
rose, and all the time I was eating my break- 
fast, had disconsolate thoughts; for I pondered 
how | was to get the dead buried ; because he 
dy ing in an inn, W hich is a public, assoilyied the 
magistrates trem the obligation of granting me 
an indemnification for the cost ; and where was 
the justice of taxing me for the interment of a 
stranger ¢ To let a dead corpse lie in the house 
for ever, it was not reasonable to expect the 
landlord would allow :—who then was to be at the 
expense of the removal 7 

Then IT considered well that a lair was to be 
had—who was to be at the outlay for one 7—for 
it was well known that Sir Michael made the toun 
counoil pay for the burying ground; and how 
could they be reimbursed, if every grave was to 
be free gratis >—besides, who was to pay the be- 
therel for howking itr In short, the more I 
reflected onthe bearings of the ease—as an elder, 
Who was an advocate, in the General Assembly, 
said—I was the more constipated ; but out of my 
perplexities I got, in a sense, by the landlord 
coming into the room, 

* Sir,” said he, ‘ this is asad affair; for I un- 
derstand from the waiter that the dead ventle- 
man, Was, ina manner, an utter stranger to you, 
and that you had some reason to suspect he was 
lett by the Yankee vessel in straitened circume 
What is to be done 7” 

* That is just what I think—what is to be 
done 2?” 

** Has he no friends 7” 

“ He left the east country many years ago, 


stilces, 


a pertect orphan, and he found the land of his 
birth «a desolation.” 
Very bad!) IT wish he had not died in my 
Had he no friend but you 7” 
* It could not be lawfully said that I am sib 
to him, either as kith or kin.” 


house 5 


Well, but who else was he known to 7” 

* ] fear that your trust is a broken reed: he 
cane to me with Mr Ettles, who, more than a 
dozen of years ago Was a merchant, and perished 
the pack with his uncle.” 

I made this answer, for ] was terrified fora re 
sponsibility, and thought it best to be guarded, 

“ 1] see how it is,” answered the landlord. 
“ T must, in the first instance, risk the out- 
lay ; but do me the favour to superintend the 
funeral, to see that no unnecessary expense is 


| 


incurred ; and write to Mr Ettles concerning 
what has happened.” 

This I agreed to; and, in the course of the 
day, 1 was visited by several gospel-hearted per- 
sons, who condoled with me. The ministers of 
the town make it a point never to visit strangers 
in affliction; for,in a sea-port, that might be very 
troublesome. 

Then, with the advice of the landlord, I set 
about the funeral, which I was for having with 
more frugality than him ; but he said Mr Roslin 
came to his house and lived in it like a gentle- 
man, and he could not be answerable to himself 
or the world if he sent him out of it as anything 
less ; so we had a most decent ploy—everything 
creditable and no waste. 

sv the time, on the day of the burial, that we 
came back fromthe new kirkyard—as the Green- 
ock folk call their burying-ground, though there 
was then no kirk near it, but only a Relief 
hobbleshow—there came a letter from London, 
directed for Mr Roslin; which the landlord, con- 
trary to my solid advice, opened in presence of 
Witnesses. However, this letter was from Mr E:t- 
tles, saying, he had invested the money agreeably 
to orders, and wishing him a pleasant meeting 
with all their friends in the other world ; which, 
to hear, made my very heart loup to my lips—it 
was so like blasphemy ; for Mr Roslin was but 
minded to go to America, and had no thoughts 
of another world, though making his will. The 
landlord said, however, that there was a day- 
break in the letter, which I did not well see, and 
took upon himself to correspond with Mr Ettles; 
but added—“ Before 1] write, there is a desk 
Which must be examined, that I may tell what is 
im it.” 

Accordingly, we had the desk brought down 
by a waiter lad, and found a key that opened it 
in the pocket of the waistcoat that the deceased 
had worn on the day before his departal. But 
what was in thedesk need not be rehearsed—only 
there was found in it a will which he had penned 
after I had left him; and we all held up our 
hands in wonderment at it ; concerning the cause 
of which, 1 will relate in the next chapter. 





CHAP, XVII. 

The last will and testament of Mr Roslin was 
a very well-penned manuscript paper. 
yer’s instrument could have been more to the 
purpose; for it testified that he was a man of 
substance, and could very well afford all the 
leyacies it set forth—the chief of which was five 
thousand dollars to me, because I was a worthy 
character, overflowing with simplicity and truth. 

This was the only alteration made to the will 
by which he left the hundred dollars te buy the 


No la We 


ly 


ny 


A 


ind T would have been most unreasonable 
to have objected to the alter tion, The residue of 
his fortune he left to Mr Ettles : whe, in short, 
when all Was done, Was iu W eli-pleased inheritor 
to a nest-egg that was not addled. But many 
things must, ¢ priori, be rehearsed. 
Thus, it came to pass, on the day after the 
interment, that I deemed it expedient to return 
to the manse and to my sister, who I thought 


could not be an easy woman because of my ab- 


<ence, she only knowing for cause that I was | 


detained by Mr Roslin, who had gone off in an 
apoplexy. “But before I left the Tontine Inn, I 
wrote a particular letter to Mr Ettles, advising 
him to come (meaning, if he could afford it, for | 


he had been a broken merchant) 


remembered 


and see after the will and the residue ; telling | 


him how discreet the landlord had been, and how 
abstemious the ministers were obligated to be, 
by a sense of duty, as to giving consolation to 
strangers respecting whom they knew nothing. 
When the porter of the inn, a Celt, said, 
comically enough, that he had post-poned my let. 
ter, I took my stick in my hand and leisurely 
walked away to the ferry. The day, when I did 
so, Was not bright, as was reasonable to be ex- 
pected in a place of the well-known habitudes of 
Greenock ; but it was dry then; and, accordingly, 
as I went along by myself, I had time for reflec- 
tion. | had not, however, gone far, when the 
wind began to spit in my face : and, before I got 
ty the end of my journey, me and a wet man 
were none different. Indeed, 1 could not go into 
the boat by reason of my wetness, and was obli- 


vated to bide in the ferry-house till my clothes | 


were dried, putting on a petticoat-commodity of | 


the landlady - till my own nether vestment wis 
dried on a chair-back afore the fire. 

At last, I was ready for the road, and, step- 
ping into the ferry boat, got safe over, and in 
due season arrived at the manse ; where that very 


attentive creature, sister Becky, had the kettle | 


boiling, and made me as comfortable as could 
well be, considering, 

When | had taken a dish of tea, which was 
very refreshing, I told my sister all that had 
come to pass; and more especially about the ring 
and the legacy. But she was clearly of opinion 
that i ought to have nothing to do with either. 
knowing so little as we did of Mr Roslin, who 
certainly could have no good intent in making 
What seemed a benison, in dollars, instead of 
pounds sterling—for a most uncertain coin is dol. 
lars. It was evidently a castle in the air, lur- 
ing into a lawsuit. 

My fears did not carry me so far as my sister's 
scrupulosities did her ; but, nevertheless, a fyke 
fell upon me, and | wearied exceedingly for a 
response from Mr Ettles, walking much by my- 
self, and meditating on the nothingness of this 
world, 

At last, a letter came, of which I could make 
neither heads nor tails, farther than that Mr 
Ettles would soon be with me, and that Mr Ros- 
lin was reputed to be a rich man ; giving me no 
reason, however, te think how, as my sistersaid, he 
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could, by 
if the dollar was no more than four. snd-tenpence, 
as she had known it to be, would still be a happy 
godsend. Altogether, it is net to be told what 
we suffered at this time; for Becky, to increase 


a possibility, leave me a legacy. which, 


| my tribulations, had glimpses of visions and 


trances, wherein she thought she saw that 1 was 


| doomed to receive a true legacy, and conjectured 


about buying many needful articles for the manse 
that we had never wanted till ** the gowden brae 
seemed to shoot on us.” 

Seeing her, who was upon the whole a wise- 
like woman, falling into inordinate fits, | com. 
muned with myself, and resolved. until Mr Ettles 
came, to make no change in my own walk and 


Accordingly, [ made a point of 


conversation. 
preaching, not a new sermon, but one that was 


r and I baptized two ¢ hildren on the 


well thumbed 
next Sabbath, as composedly as if nething had 
come to pass. But, for all that, | did not repose 
on a bed of roses, as may well be supposed by 
those who have experienced similar vicissitudes, 
At last, we heard Mr Ettles was coming down 
to settle everything, and begging me to meet 
him at Edinburgh ; which was far from my hand 
to do, for | really had no faith in the legacy, nor 
could Tsay that my sister had oftentimes brighter 
expectations, especially when she talked with a 
rational sobriety. However, from less to more, 
Iwas in the end persuaded to go to the tryst, 
whereof I have now to relate the particulars. 
CHAX, XVIII. 

Tothe “ Guid Toun,” it may be inferred from 
what is set forth in the foregoing chapter, I did 
yo, and by the fly from Greenock to Glasgow, 
and thence to Edinburgh, all in one day ; and 
who was at the coach door, but Mr Ettles, who 
Was most extraordinary glad to see me ¢ 

After the usual parley vous, he took me to 
the inns where he himself was staying ; and, as 
1 had come well on to seventy miles that day, a 
in great need of a 
had; and 


scomfished man I surely Wiis, 
cordial drink of tea, which I 
being greatly recruited by the same, we spent a 


SOPdrTI 


very instructive evening. 

From him I learned that Mr Roslin was a man 
who died in a. well-doing circumstance—who 
having no near kindred that he knew of, had 
long intimated his intention of leaving Mr Ettles 
his heir, not jalousing, however, that he was 
latter end as this come to 
when he 


so nigh unto his own 
pass had made manifest. In short, 
told me of many ims and outs, | wrote my sister 
about it, ina line by the next post, to let her know 
that | had gotten well to Edinburgh, without an 
accident, and that there was a prospect, through 
Mr Ettles, that the legacy would be something 
more Of a substantiality than the wind of the 
mouth, ; 

Mr Ettles could not 
inquired, in 4 


In the morning after, 
but see | was fashed ; and 
most sympathizing manner, anent the occasion, 
which caused me to say to him that it was a 
certain loss to come into Edinburgh, if all I 

| had for it was the prospect of him going over 





_— 
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the sea, as he had told me, the bulk of Mr 
Roslin’s gathering being there. 

At first he gave me a sudden glower; but soon 
after, he relapsed into his ordinary, and said, to 
give myself no concern about him; adding, it 
was, at most, but a trip across the Atlantic, 
which he thought nothing of. 

This, no doubt, was an ease of mind, especially 
when he mentioned that it was his intention to 
pay off all the legacies first and foremost, as 
plenty assets tou do so were in this country; and 
then he could take his own will with the residue, 
he being, in the words of the king’s law, residu- 
ary legatee. 

Still, in all this, I conld not discern for what 


a 
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for there are things in which diiidence is no vir- 
tue; and if I should make some folks claw 
where it’s no youky, the fault is not in me, but 
in their own position. First and verily, I do 
aver, without the possibility of a denial, that 
Edinburgh, to say no ill of it, is one of the most 
self-conceited Babels that ever the Lord put the 
breath of life into ; and certain it is, among the 
residenters, there are some who would give more 
for a forebear in a stoury lead kist than for a 
living preacher of the gospel, But no to be 
overly salt upon them, [ ought to make a Nota 
Bene, that maybe they are not utterly void of 


_ kindness—of the which, me and Mr itttles had a 


he wanted me in Edinburgh, and so I asked him, | 


even down, the reason ; which he laughingly said 
was to see how I would comport myself under 
my good fortune—a very unsatisfactory answer, 
for not a preeing of good tortune had I vet gotten; 
and, notwithstanding all that he had teld me, I 
could not but feel E had only a cold coal to blow 
at; and thet the outlay on the incoming was 
sure, and no trifle. But, as no better could then 
be made o’t, | submitted myself to a gospel 
resiynation, resolving net to kick against the 
pricks. 

By and by, however, it came out that he was 
amore searching man than I had supposed ; for 


large experience amony his acquaintance; for 
what with them that had new silver plate work 
to shew, and others that were sleeping partners, 
no doubt, in wine concerns, aid had many sample 
bottles to pree, we had, as I heard a Paddys 
mait on the top of the fly say, “a galoring of din- 
nering.” But there is much new. fangled bravery 
vender; and sure am [, for all their sprose, that 


_a silver tea-pot of the godly days of John Knox 
and the Lords of the Congregation, is not to be 


he had learnt that some needeessitous relations of | 


4 


Koslin vere about the closes of the Canon. 
he eould find them 
out, to make a division among them, and had 
thought that I might be of use in assisting him 
in that Christian quest. This I was well pleased 
to hear, for it was just like him to do so, as I 
ever thought by what I had seen from the first 
when he came to the manse a wooer of Miss 
Silvia Graham, of whom I have made mention, 
and who certainly was the loveliest cre sture 


vate; and he ided, i! 


that ever my eyes set on, 


Hlis second wite was 


but a coarse worsted commodity compared to you 
silken negligee. But, before I rehearse the up- 
shot of our inquisition of the closes and un- 
savoury nooks of the Cowgate, as well as all the 


Canongate, it is necessary to say something of 


the town of Edinburgh, which, among the best- 
informed of the inhabitants, has not its marrow 
on this side of the New Jerusalem, that is paved 
with precious stones. 





CHAP, XIX. 


found within the four walls of the place. 

One thing bred me much consternation—for it 
was never well cleared up—and that was a notion 
I had gotten somehow at the Divinity Hall of 
Glasgow, that there were only swans to be seen 
among the poultry of Edinburgh. I can, how- 
ever, safely affirm on my conscience that I never 
saw aswanthere, Only very common gooses are 
tu be met with at the best tables ; and it’s my se- 
date opinion, that not one of their Ordinary 
Lords would ken, in a sense, a goose from a 


swan, though he saw it gabbling on the floor of 


the Parliament House. 


I am the more particular anent this, because I 
was nearly shot through the lights and vitals, by 


a look that a leddy threw at me when she a-ked 


——EEEE 


From auld lang syne, | had made it a rule to | 


make observes in every foreign place I went to, 
after I was placed ; which accounts for the in- 
sight of the world in these pages. 
therefore, to be thought that 1 would go about 
in such a town as Edinburgh surely is, with my 


me to be helped one day to a ecalt’s head, “ Na,’ 
quo [, ‘that, madain, is no dainties ; but I'll take 
a slice from the bosom of von swan that’s afore 
your guidman.” © A swan!” quo she. 

swan, quo I—“isna all the Kkdinburgh 
swans ?” 


“Ay, a 
ZOOSes 
The which response raised a mighty 
shout of laughter ; but I saw, with the tail of 
my eye, that some of the professors and other 
literary characters then present, were near hand 
gutfawing with the wrong sides of their mouths. 
Oh, yon are comical folk! Gude keep me from 
their gooses and calfs’ heads! 


Upon the whole, [ll no undertake to maintain 


that “ Auld Reeky” is just the land of Canaan. 


It is not, | 


eyes shut; and so, the better to enlighten the | 
reader as to what I have to tell, it behoves me | 


firstly to make it plain what my notion is in ge. | 


neral of our old Scottish capital, wherein the 
Court of Session and the General Assembly are 
still allowed, by the prelatic Parliament of Eng- 
land, to hold their sederunts. 

Now, I mean to be as plain as I am pleasant ; 





It may be, however, no a desolation to them that 
can fen on their own pock nook ; but they maun 
ea’ canny ; for the acting yonder’s no in a way of 
moderation. Their wedding-like banquets are a 
sign that they are sometimes obligated to sup 
muslin kail as a consequence, as well as handle 
the drumsticks of poney cocks for a fortnight 
after. 

But though this is ina manner holy writ, con- 
cerning the general carnality of the place, yet it’s 
no a town without garnels of the Lord in by places, 
as I will have occasion to shew and testify when J 





ir- 
LW 
ut 
ilo 
ut 
st 
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come to set down many things of which me and Mr 
Ittles had a verification to our senses, when we 
came to explorify the closes, Indeed, my chief 
purpose in speaking of the upping of the garnish 
inhabitants was, that the courteous reader might 
discern how it happens that a portion of the de- 
cent people shrink into closes, and scogs in 
wynds.—It is because they cannot vie with those 
that are no better than themselves; for, having a 
right notion of Christianity, they do not put out 
their arms farther than their sleeves will let ; 
which, in the vernacular, signifies, they live with- 
in their incomes. In short, I could see that a 
lord’s living would not play pue to an Edin- 
burgh writer, buying land with a wadset ; and 
it belongs to me, seeing so much of the world 
as I have seen, by being at the head of a parish, 


although I mnav not nenetrate into the myst Ties 
of his thoughts, they are nevertheless patent to 
One who will judge of them aright; not that I 
think it could be a real deadly sin to dive with 
inquisitive eves into the subterranean regions of 
Edinburgh, which the wynds and closes are, and 
yon dreadful darksome stairs, the broken win- 
dows whereof are mended in a way, with old hats 


and the cast cla’es of beggary. 


Having wrought Mr Ettles into a Christian 
frame, to go in search of Mr Roslin’s cousin, 
that might be discovered needful of a legacy, 


| somewhere adjacent to the Parliament House, 


to testify my displeasure against all sorts of the | 


prevailing immorality. 





CHAP, XX, 
It becomes a man whose duty it is to shew 


how the hardships of this life may be softened to | 


the sense, to make himself acquainted with the 
dens of depravity and the hiding-places of wo ; 


for, although it would not be right nor just to | 
say that crime and poverty are either sib or | 


connected, it is well known that they are near 
neighbours: and me and Mr Ettles saw this, in 
our visitations to the purlieus of the Canongate 
and the Cowgate. There the thief and the 
heggar dwell in the same close; and ne’ er-do-weel 
cutties in garret-rooms up dark unwashen turn- 
pike stairs, where many a godly weanless widow 
is constrained, by the unaccountable dispensa- 
tions of mercy, to read her Bible in solitude, 
and make her meal of resignation. 

Considering the intent of his quest, and the 
weight that curiosity had with myself, to see the 
haunts of want and iniquity, that I might edify 
my own people with a true account of them 


when | returned home: I said to Mr Ettles that 


I would. if he were willing, much rather enter | 


on our business at once, than yo to any more 
dinners with corky-headed advocates; for really 


they did not agree with me, and were of a | 


nature, by reason of the aloes and = myrrh 
wherewith they were in a sense served, to make 
the plain fare of the manse seem wersh and 
unsavoury. 

He agreed with me that they certainly had 
such a tendency, and likewise that we should 
not delay our search; but when [ thought, 
afterwards, how a paid porter might have ex- 
plorified as well as us, I was troubled in mind to 
think if he could be actuated by a wish to find 
Mr Roslin’s cousin, or to see the ferlies which 
are in the dark and secret abysses of the lower 
orders. ‘Deed, I need not disguise it, as it did 
seem sometimes to me, by what fell from him, 
that he was moved more by a wish to see how | 
would comport myself in the howffs of squalor, 
than to find either kith or kin of Mr Roslin’s ; 
for he often said that the innocence and peace 
of a country parish made it a garden of Eden, 
compared to this world of a metropolis. But, 


we fixed on the morn’s morning after, to set out 
together ; but, although at first he seemed very 
instantaneous to go, yet I could discern in the 
end a growing reluctance, as if he jaloused no 
cousin was there to be found; and I said to him 
that, should it so be, we would nevertheless see 
those things which are not shewn to kings and 
the princes of the earth, and which give a value 
to the mercies that the greatest possess ; an ex. 
hortation which incited him to come with me. 
In his compliance, however, I had my own think ; 
for he it was that first clockit the project, and 
why he came afterwards to fall into the dubieties 
about it, was a wonder, needing interpretation. 
Altogether, though riper intimacy made me 
notice many things in Mr Ettles to knit him 
closer and closer to my regards, there began to 
kithe about him something which I did not well 
understand ; and now and then I could see, or 
thought I saw, a predominance of superiority, 


as if I stood before him as in the presence of 


one that had a discerning spirit, and was loath to 
give it head-rope. ‘This was the more mystical, 
as I was surely fully his equal ; being a minister 
of the gospel, placed ina parish with a sufficiency 
of stipend ; and he, to say the least of it, only 
a damaged mercantile, with the prospect of a 
legacy from an unco, But I[ am_ transgressing 
on what should net yet be told, until | have 
given a particular account of what befel us in 
the unclean receptacles and odoriferous nooks of 
Edinburgh, 





CHAP, XXI. 

Alas, when I think on what we saw in yon 
caverns of sorrow, never more can I doubt, even 
in the finest day, that this is not a world of sin 


and misery. 


Our first pilgrimaze was along Princes’ Street, 
and across the North Bridye ; and, at the corner 
where it enters the High Street we halted, look- 
ing about us to discover where we should begin. 
Then Mr Ettles suggested that we ought to go 
up to the Castle Hill, and come down, close by 
close, so as to leave not one without an investi- 
gation, till we had reached the sanctified kennel 
of the Abbey. I thought so too; for, since we 
were on a search of discovery, we could not be 
tooparticular. Accordingly, we went towards the 
king's stronghold, and I have now to relate our 
adventures and observes. 

The first place we went into was of a declivity 
| nature, ina land of houses, with an outside stair, 
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near the Castle Hill. It was not remarkable, 
and the inhabitants, chiefly of the female gender 


in a state of widowhood, were elderly and com- | 


posed persons, all looking from their doors and 
windows at the sight of a minister, and a gentle- 
man likewise in black, asking for one Archibald 
Junor; for it was a cousin by the mother’s side 
that we were in quest of ; which causes me to 
make mention that I think folk are naturally 
more addicted to their mother’s friends than their 
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«So I see,” was my compassionate answer ; 
“but tell us what ye were 7” 

“A beggar, as long as I could; now illness 
has made me bankrupt-—a bankrupt begyar—for 
I cannot stir from the pallet of starvation.” 

His words bespoke breeding ; and I turned, in 


a very tender-hearted mood to Mr Ettles, and 


father’s ; which is mystical, for, by rights of | 


nature, fathers are nearer than mothers. No 
doubt, however, this is one of the blemishes to 
which the children of Adam became liable by 


the fall, 


In that close, we could hear nothing, and we | 


came away to the next; remarking that closes 
on the skirts of towns are more cleanly than 
those sinks of iniquity that are in the throng 
places, types of the sinfulness that is foul at the 
heart of man. 


inquired what he thought : to which he replied— 
‘He must be the Archibald Junor we are in 
search of ;” and looked at me with a sorrowful 
countenance; whereupon, the true nature of our 
errand to those uncomely places came, like the 


element of light into the darkness, on my simple 


Then we entered another, a long entry lead- | 


ing toa place that led downwards ; and I doubt 
if there innocence was thriving, for it was very 
dirty, and the ragged callans and bardy lassies 
were not overly civilized, nor their parents, | 
suspect, of the elect. There, tov, our pains 
were abortive ; only a fat woman, more indeed, 
for manners, like a trumpeter of dragoons than 
the wite of a douce man, gave mea slap on the 
shoulder, and nicheringly inquired if I wanted 
to spy the nakedness of the land ; at the which 
Mr Ettles looked at her paw kily. 

We then soberly daunered into a third refuge 
of thedestitute. Like its predecessor, but some- 
thing more, it abounded in’ slovenly-dressed 
women, who might be single; some of them, I 
thought, might have had other tow to spin than 
tu be standing with the keys of their garret- 
rooms in their hands, hearing and telling new 
things. When I saw these Edinburgh calamities, 
I thought of the Athenians. 

But this close was not the wilderness of 
Marah; for, as we were coming away genty, a 
donsy creature said, with something like Chris- 
tianity in her voice— 

“ Maybe ye’re seeking for the poor man that’s 
bed-fast aboon, 
cannot be out of the need of an awmous.” 

We followed her, and she led us up a dark 
timber stair. and shewed us into a chamber that 
was no better than a wastage. There, on the 
floor, on a pickle straw, beneath the residue of an 
old carpet, lay a Jamiter man, wearying, as he 
said, for death. 

My heart filled full at the sight; and Mr 
Ettles gave the Mary Magdalene who guided us 
up, something out of his waistcoat pocket, saying 
to me, “ The precious stone is bright on the 
dunghill.” 

“ What are ye, honest man?” quo’ I to the 
invalid ; which caused him to look at me with 
the glittering eye of one in a sore fever; and 
drawing the bit rag over his head, as if to eschew 
our sight, he responded, with a sad sullenness— 

‘A man,” 


ignorance ; and I said, “ No possible !” 

The damsel was still standing by; and while 
we were thus speaking, she bended down and 
churmed something into the lug of the dying 
man. What he said to her we did not bear ; but, 
as she raised herself, he drew his hap closer over 
him. 

“For godsake, gentlemen,” then said she, 
“first gie him help, and then talk.” 

I trow Mr Ettles did not need another insti- 
gation ; he cried to her to run for a doctor, and 


to fetch cordials, giving her wherewithal to buy 








what was wanted. I must, however, reserve 
what ensued for another chapter. 





CHAP. XXII, 

The pitiful damsel vanished outright, as if 
the very rowels of the spur of charity were up to 
their heads in the side of her heart; and we were 
left with the man, that, till we came, had been 
helpless, not knowing what to say or do, but 
afflicted with a palsy of consternation, 

When we had stood some time, looking down 
at him on his straw on the floor, he pulled the bit 
dirty carpet off his face, and casting up towards 
us the pale eyes of a passer from the world, 
requested me to give him adrink of water, which 
I saw in a porringer on the floor. In the room 
was neither seat nor table; but, to be sure, I 


was not long of handing and helping him to 


what he asked. 
He drank as one that was very dry ; but 
before I took the porringer from his lips, there 


was a visible alteration in his countenance, and 


I'll shew you his lodging; for he | 





in his throat a sound, 

Me and Mr Ettles were both awed and silent ; 
for the king of terrors was then plainly busy 
making a conquest. Presently after, drawing a 
long sigh, the summoned departed, and his 
mortal remains lay before us, stiffening and 
still—a lean morsel for the insatiable grave. 

There was a fearful haste, as it were, in this 
come to pass, that took away any small presence 
of mind | possessed; and Mr Ettles cried, ‘“‘Guod 
God !” 

Then we heard a foot coming up the dark 
timber stair, and angrily muttering, ‘ Damna- 
tion!” the which word, to hear at that time, 
struck me as a blasphemy or a doom. But I 
had not long to ruminate ; for in came the doc- 
tour that the lass had sent, who, in coming up 
the stair, had met with a difficulty. 

He was a young man, smelling of lavender 
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water; and he lovked abot the room, when he 
entered, as if the air of it was unsavoury. Then 
he gave a glance at the mort, and said, “ The 
man is dead—it was of no use to send for me.” 

Hearing him so hale-hearted, and seeing the 
dejection of Mr Ettles, I felt my corruption 
rise; but, before I could put a few words of 
smeddum together, he walked away, and left us 
standing in postures of grief. 

Not long after, the ministering maiden re- 
turned, with a black choppin bottle, without a 


cork, in her hand; and falling on her knees | 
| a hauflin whisper, but loud enough for me to 


beside the corpse, she lifted the porringer, which 
I had been using, and poured into it from the 
bottle as much as a glass of whisky, which she 
held to the lips ef that which had been man. 

‘It’s tuo late, my leddy,” said 1—* he’s done 
now with the bitters and the sweets of this 
life.” 

Whereupon she rose from her kneeling ; and 
Mr Ettles bidding her get what was necessary 
done, and he would pay for it, took me by the 
arm, and led me, without speaking, down into the 
Lawnmarket, where he said— 

‘This is more than I had bargained for ; but 


the scene could not be uncommon, for many | 
mendicants are in the world, and some of them | 


must daily die.” 

Ile then fell into a reverie, and as we walked 
back to the inns, was evidently, as might be 
expected, inwardly troubled. As for me, I was 
filled with thankfulness and resignation for my 
lot having been cast in a lown manse, afar from 


| 
| 


the spectscles wherewith a sinful world abounds. | 
In the course of the afternoon, he thawed into | 


more composity, and said, sedately, that he feared 
1 had much reason to be displeased with him ; 
telling me that, by the friendship of Mr Roslin, 
finding himself much farther aboon the world 
than he ever expected to be, and the whole 
scheme of his being again changed, he hadthought 
he might, by my means, gain an insight that 
would, at least to himself, be edifying ; for, said 
he— 

“Though I have met with many possessed 
of great knowledge of the world—of that 
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maybe the bare recital of it will, of itsclf, be a 
sufficient morality. 

In the evening, after drinking our tea, being 
very dolorous and down-hearted about the 
worldly condition of sinful man, and communing 
of the awful sight me and Mr Ettles had seen in 


' the forenoon, we were sitting in the inns—no 


singing, I am sure, the spring of “ O'er the 
bogie’ —when the waiter lad came in, with a 


jokefellow-like smirk, and said to me, that two 


ladies were in the street, wishing a word o' me: 
and, turning round, he added, to Mr Ettles, in 


hear, that he durst not bring them into the house. 

Mr Ettles instunter rose and left his seat and 
the room, leaving me all alone with the waiter, 
But 1 in- 


} 


who did not seem to be too douce. 
quired of him wherefore the leddies that want, 
me durst not come into the house, saying —* For, 
no doubt, if they wanted a word in secret, it 
would be more decent in-doors than out in the 
thoroughfare.”’ 

“© So it would,” 
chuckle; adding that, as Iwas a minister, maybe, 
if I spoke to the master, he would let me bring 
them in. 

Mr Ettles having gone away, I then sent the 
lad to ask the landlord ; jalousing that his house, 
for an inns, being a sober sojourn, and the leddies 
maybe a wee quiscoskus in character, might be 
the reason of the prohibition, [told him also 
what a gask we had met with, that he might 
inform the master it was toa moral certainty the 
leddies had come about the dead man. 

The news were as a miracle wrought upon 
the publican and sinner; for the landlord not 





replied he, with a havrel 


only consented to let the leddies come in to me, 


' 


but the poor lad, with his libertine nicher, was 
converted into as awful a thing as an elder at 
the brod, in the eyes of a wean that lays its first 
mn our 


bawbee in the plate ; which, by the by, 


xirk does not often happen, for the parish is in 


| the country, and we only make a collection at 


knowledge by which men know how they may | 


swindle with respectability—I hever saw a man 
like you, who so unconsciously read the heart, 
and yet practised so little or had so little of 
that suspicion which is the basis of the world’s 
craft. Hut what we have seen to-day has 
changed my purpose ; I will pay you at once 
the legacy, and lead you no more to such sights 
of distress ; for, verily, it cannot be wise to look 
at the sad side of things. 

There was something in this that caused me 
to ponder; but still I could not away with what 
we had witnessed, and I thought the legacy a 


the Occasion. But to proceed. 

As I was going to say, the waiter had not been 
long on his errand, till back he came, shewing in 
the two scuffed women. 

One of them was she that had played the part 
of Mary Magdalene, with the bottle and the 
porringer, as I have rehearsed ; theother demosle 


_—for 1 can call her nothing else—seemed to be 


a new recruit to the clanjamphry. 

They had both glistening eves and bleezy faces. 
I had my doubts—yude forgie me if I blas- 
pheme her good name !—that the strange woman 
was the waur of liquor ; for, when she sat down 
on # chair, she swayed hither and yon, and 


| was so cogyly that I had my fears of a catas- 


heavy handful, for exposing me to such trials as _ 


we had come through that day, especially the 
upshot. 





CHAP, XXIII, 
Oh, humanity! frail, ever-erring, inconsistent 
thing! But first let me tell what happened ; for 


trophe on the floor. 
When they had been some time sederunt, the 
one I had foregathered with in the house of 


mourning said that she had been advised, by her 


friend, Miss Gills, there, to let me know that all 
was sorted, and she was sure, to my liking ; and to 
invite me up at the guessing time of the gloam- 
ing, to see that she did not dankle the truth. 
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‘“ We have votten a coffin from the session,” 
said she, “and Mrs Farls has spoken for the 
shortbread tou Mr Daigh, the baxter; only, as the 
outlay has been great, we'll need a replenish- 
ment to buy the wine, which, Miss Gills thinks, 
considering how you were present at the dead- 
ill, cannot, in Christianity, be dispensed with ; 
for you know the ministers of the city will, no 
doubt, be invited by you to partake of the 
burial. As for the ministers, however, I’m not 
for them; for they are prideful creatures; and, 
if they gaed to beggars’ late-wakes, they might 
not have time to make sermons for the gentle- 
folks.” 

I cannot but say that I was dumbfoundered 
so to hear her speak, and would have been at a 
loss what to say, had not Miss Gills, at that very 
moment, given a great hiccup, and no being in 


characters. 


an elbow chair, coupit off with a circumbendibus, | 


which caused me—no used to pull bells—to 
give a great alarm, that brought inthe landlord, 
Mr Ettles, and the waiter, who all had surely 
been just at the door when the fracas happened. 





CHAP, XXIV, 
It is not to be told what ensued from Miss 
Gills’ accident ; but the upshot was that the poor 


donsy leddies were sent away with a fleain their | 


lug. I could, not, however, approve of the way 
the waiter conducted himself towards them ; for 
he was desperate venomous, and ranted at them 
as if they had been tinselers, and he himself one 
of a moral principle. As for Mr Ettles, he said 
nothing, but looked pitiful, and the landlord 
sympathized with what I snffered ; for, oh, yon 
was a humbling sight ! far waur to the eve of the 
spirit than the starvation of the beggar man, in 
which the hand of a just Lord was visibly laid on 
for sins and iniquities he had seen; but with the 
poor outcasts, there was only a kithing of the ori- 
ginal guilt of our fallen nature. So, although I 
might have been righteously very angry at them, 


soon after retired to my room, to have an investi- 
gation of my own unworthiness. 
At supper-time, when I came down stairs, J 


found Vr Ettles eitti>- hy 
ing posture ; and he sait— 

‘It is tou late now tor me to experiment with 
The friendship of Mr Roslin re- 
newed for a time, as it were. my youth, and I 
fancied that I might revive old tastes and predi- 
lections ; but years and vicissitudes have wrought 
a change, of which till this day I was insensible.” 

He then looked at me with a concerned eye, 
and, atter a space, subjoined— 

“f amsure you will pardon me :—I but thought 
the poor entitled to a portion of the legacy left 
me, and had recourse to the stratagem which I 
practised with you to see their dwellings. There 
was no such person as that Junor whom we went 
in quest of ; and I ask your pardon for having 
made you see sights that must have scalded with 
anguish your heart. But the last remaining 
dream of youth is now over; and the remainder 
of a life that has not been all sunshine, shal! be 
spent in the usages of other men.” 

Upon reflection, | was not content to think he 
had invited me to visit yon abominable corners 
of Edinburgh, because maybe he thought I eculd 
afford it out of the legacy which he had wised in 
a sense to me; but there was about him, at that 
time, a something which fell heavy upon me, even 
like sadness ; for really Mr Ettics had from the 
first seemed aman by ordinar: though making his 
bread by merchandizing, he was, as | would say, 
created and born for to be a philosopher. I never 
saw his marrow, nor one who had his will in such 
subjection to his own management. Not, however, 
to summer and winter more about him, | have 


himself in a ponder- 


| only to mention that, next day, he paid me to the 


utmost farthing my bequest, and while I returned 
to the manse, madethe best of his way to London, 

Thus concluded that sore thing which ocea- 
sioned me to indite this writing ; and Becky, my 
sister, had no cause to be ill-pleased at the up- 
shot, though sometimes a woman no overly con- 


_ tent with the dispensations of Providence, Mr 
I was sorrowful unto a sickness of the heart, and | 


Ettles bought and sent to her by me a most grand 
silver tea-pot ; having heard her onee say that a 
manse with such a utensil was a match for a 
Highland gentleman’s tappy-tourock dwelling. 
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lr is not very difficult to account for the infiu- 
ence of Tories, even in these days of enlighten- 
ment and reform, when, to our apprehension, 
there seems so slender a chance of their ever 
worming their way again to the sweets of office, 
and none whatever of their permanent enjoyment. 
People are very loath to give up as hopeless what 
they anxiously desire; and they have certainly 
succeeded in binding to their cause a large body 
of persons, who, from their education, wealth, and 
standing in society, carry great weight to any 
party to which they give in their adherence. 
They had the good sense, during their continu- 
ance in power, to admit no man to the smallest 
participation of it, who was not identified with 





them in all their sentiments. A general accord- 
ance with their doctrines, with an exception on 
the most trifling matter, was insufficient to se- 
cure their patronage. He who would not go the 
whole hog did not receive one morsel of the ba- 
con.—Ilo we blame them for this? Far, very 
far from it. We have already said that this uni- 
form system shewed their good sense; and we 
will now as emphatically declare, that it shewed 
their patriotism at the same time. If a Tory 


government is sincere in its Toryism, it will con- 
sider it a dereliction of its duty to bestow govern- 
ment patronage on any one who is opposed to 
Tory views ; and this it will do from a convic- 
tion that no country can be happily or strongly 
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governed, unless upon certain broad and general | 


principles, We have | 
piness would result from a government which 
should be uniform in all its views, secure in its 
agents, and united, in one unbroken chain, from 
the highest to the lowest of its officials—even 
though the principles upon which that gevern- 
ment was founded, were in themselves illiberal 
and unjust—than would acerue from a govern- 
ment whose proceedings were uncertain, and 


doubt that less unhap- | 


whose good principles were not carried into ace | 
tion, through willing, united, and conscientious | 


subordinates. 

The firmness of the Tories in excluding from 
their patrenage all who differed from them inthe 
slightest, equally with the weightiest particulars, 
produced this good effect to their cause—that it 
bound tothem ail whom they could, by possibility, 
henefit, by the double ties of expectation and 
gratitude. The expectants were ostentatious in 
their accordance with the principles of the office- 
givers; and the grateful were bound not to 
slacken in their zeal. It is easy to see that such 


a course as this would very soon produce unani- | 


mity ; and we have before our eyes at this mo- 
ment, the effects of fifty years of this unvaried 
conduct. We confess we see nothing to blame in 
this. Ifagovernment is to be useful, it must be 
strong; and the only way to strengthen a govern- 
ment is to attach as many to it as possible. If 


we were ever so Utopian as to expect that a) 
covernment could make friends to itself merely 


by shewing a zeal for the public benefit, we have 


learned, in our maturer years, to alter our oping | 


ions. Even the great body of the People is 
attached to the governors, not from anv specu- 


lative ideas of their being truer patriots or greater 


statesmen than their competitors; but from a 


hope that, by their possession of honour, some 
benefit, substantial and tangible—in the shape 
of lighter taxes, higher waves. or « heaper bread 
—will be hrought home to their business and 


And 
stunding. they 


bosoms, in these work -d vs of the under- 
vy wonid be fools it they rested cone 
tent with anything tess What is it to therm 


wiether the abstract principles of one set of 


men be finer and nobler than the abstract prin. | 


ciples of another set of men, if this fine-foliaged 
tree brings only the same fruit as the other? 
Philosophy and political science are both situ- 
ated in the breeches pocket, When we ask for 
bread, will you give us a stone, or more probably 
fob us off with an oration? Patriotism itself 
lies in the stomach. The hungry have no coun- 
try. And, if it be by substantial benefits alone, 
or by the hope of them, that the mass of the 
people are attached to their rulers, much more 
is this the case with those who call themselves 
the upper classes. There seems, among the 
aristocratic parts of the population a craving 
after advancement—an incessant yearning after 
an increase to their incomes—which, we verily 
believe, is unknown among the artisans of Bir- 
mingham or Sheffield. We feel certain, after 


all that has been written and spouted by syco- 


phants and toad-eaters, that a man of five | 


thousand a-year, with the blood of the Plan- 
tagenets in his veins, will desert his political 
party for an addition to his income, when an 
industrious workman, in full occupation, wouid 
spurn the offer. And the reason is very obvious, 
The Plantagenet, with all his thousands, is, 
relatively, a poorer man than the other. At any 
rate, it will be agreed that he is more rapacious, 
and that he has been more accustomed to receive 
sums of money without doing anything—except 
spending them—in return. 

Since this, then, is the case, more or less, with 
all classes in the community, a government 
shews either a want of confidence in the superior 
justice and propriety of its principles, or a 
shameful disregard of the interests of the coun- 
try, unless it strictly confines its favours to those 
who give it their support—nay, unless it: buys 
over that support by all the legitimate means in 
its power. The Whigs, who, happily, expired 
as a party in this country with the first Ministry 
of Lord Melbourne, were miserably ignorant of 
this great truth in political science ; or, rather, 
perhaps—for the Whigs, in those days, were a 
party of GentLeMweN ! equally opposed in their 
tactics to the unblushing selfishness of the Tories 
and the open manliness of the Radicals—they 
felt, forsooth, a degree of delicacy in preferring an 
honest supporter of their own, on the very account 
of his being their supporter ; and bestowed the 
favour ona Tory, to shew—great herves '—how 
magnanimous they could be, at the people's ex- 
pense. The Church, the appointments in the 
law, and even the government offices, were as 
open as ever to the disciples of Castlereagh and 
Pitt. Nay, to such a pitch of generosity had 
they grown, that opposition to them was +ctually 
They acted on the 
old and disgusting motto— Buy your enemies: 
And, 
It was surely to 
have been hoped that the affair of last Novem- 
her would 


a passport to their favour. 


you are already sure of your friends.’ 
verily. they had their reward. 


have shewn them the error of their 
ways, and that they might have found out the 
make the Ethiop 
change his hue, even by whitewashing him in 
Downing Street. You don't take the sting out 
of a wasp by giving him a share of your honey. 
You only give him more strength to send it into 
your flesh. But, from some things which have 
recently come to our knowledge, we fear that the 
old plan is still pursued ; that the whitewash is 
wasted on the Ethiop ; that the honey is offered 


idiocy of endeavouring to 


to the wasp. In this, the present powers—whom 


we shall not insult by calling them Whigs, but can 
scarcely yet compliment with the name of Radi- 
cals, and whom we shall therefore call by the 
honourable name of Liberals—the present powers 
are unjust to their avowed supporters, and, 
in a double measure, unjust to themselves. 
They are also playing a dangerous game for the 
tranquillity of the country, and for the mainten- 
ance of those very institutions which they are 
pledged to defend. They have bound themselves, 
for instance, to maintain a Church Establish. 
ment ; reserving, however, to themselves the right 





of altcring its details. Very well. We = shall 
not, on the present occasion, quarrel with them 
fur their advocacy of an Establishment. We 
will take them on their own grounds. Will the 
civil benefits of an Establishment, (for here we 
put the religious question out of view,) be 
brought to light more readily by having the 
clergy in accordance with, or in opposition to, the 
Government? ‘The Church, we are willing to 
alloweehaving seen how potent an engine it may 
be made for political evil—might be constructed 
so as to be equally efficient for political good, 


We do not undervalue its importance, either as | 


an assistant, or an opponent, 


But, if it is to be | 


defended at all by a government, it must surely | 


be on the plea of its usefulness, as an aid to good 


yovernment. The co-operation of so immensely | 


ramified a body of men as the parochial clergy, 
might be of extraordinary benefit in smoothing 
the progress of reform ; and this co.operation it 
ought to be a serious object with any reforming 
administration to obtain, It is upon this ground, 
and this ground alone, that we can see any 
justification of the enormous Church patron- 
age left in the crown, But if, in any single in- 
stance, this patronage is bestowed on any one 
whose previous principles will lead him to oppose 
the Administration, or even 
upon any one who will not give all the aid 
he can to the Liberal cause, then the country 
has an evident right to be displeased that the 
treasures which ought to be applied for the 
benetit of its friends are wasted on its enemies. 
But of all who might advance a right to object 
to this system, the Church itself has the nearest 
and greatest interest in having it checked. At 
present, the clergy are so nearly unanimous in 
their Toryism, that, with that particular faction 
in the State, their popularity, or, indeed, their 
chances of existence in the country, may be said 
If Conservatism gain the upper- 
hand, and every abuse is sheltered from the 
pruning knife, then we do not deny that it is a 
wise course to keep the clerical body sacred from 


the measures of 


to rise or fall, 


the intrusion of the advocates of amendment. 
The Church will then be a most powerful, be- 
cause a united body, in support of things as they 
are; but this surely is not the policy which the 
far-sighted friends of the Establishment would 
desire to see pursued. Even those who are 
stanch in their support of its abuses, and vet 
would rather have it searchingly reformed than 
altovether abolished, would wish to see an ex. 


ample taken from the Scottish Lairds in the | 


Rebellion, who divided their allegiance so sava- 
ciously between the King and the Pretender, 
that, whichever party gained, they were certain 
the estate would remain in the family. If the 
squire was a Jacobitey the eldest son was a 
Hanoverian. The Tories thie mselves might, upon 
this principle, desire to see the clergy liberal- 
ized by a considerable infusion of Reformers ; so 
that the merits of the one-half might always 
counterbalance, in the eyes of the successful 
party, the demerits of the other. But the duty 
of «w government is plain and straightforward : 


of ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF PATRONAGE IN CHIITURCH AND STATE. 


Disarm yourenemies, and encourage your friends, 
Dr Johnson, who is a great authority in all 
matters of commonsense, says most distinetly— 
« Were I Minister, if any man wagged his finger 
against me, he should be turned out ; for that 
which it is inthe power of government to give at 
pleasure to one or to another, should be given to 
the supporters of government.” While we have 
a reforming Ministry, and a firmly anti-refurm- 
ing Church, we confess that the experiment of 
the union of Church and State cannot have a 
fair trial. The creature becomes a monster, 
and tries to strangle the creator, They must be 
in unison, or the connexion is hurtful to both. 
sut how is this unison to be brought about? By 
a rigid application of the government patronage 
only to persons who are friends of the govern- 


/ ment: and by an open declaration that no cleri- 








cal Tory has the remotest chance of government 
preferment. The gratitude of a Tory zealot, on 
whom, by a mistaken, and, as we hope he himself 
now considers it, a weak, if not guilty gene- 
rosity, Lord John Russell bestowed the Chap- 
lainey of Chelsea Hospital—in all respects, one 
of the most desirable “ snuggeries’” in the 
Church—his gratitude, his gentlemanliness, 
and his Christianity, are they not written in the 
‘ Chronicles of Waltham?” They are ; and in 
language which the Liberals “ will not willingly 
let die.’ That Mr Gleig’s assumptions are false, 
is an additional proof of the malice which 
prompted him to give them utterance. If only 
the poor and the depraved, as he labours to con- 
vince us, are in favour of reform, we congratu- 
late him on the certainty of the speedy return of 
his friends to power; and we hope that, as the 
Whigs, to shew their liberality, made him a 
chaplain, the Tories, to shew their gratitude, 
will make him at least a bishop. 

The patronage of the Government in the army 
and the law, affords the means of obtaining the 
co.operation of those two influential professions, 
But, in these, as in the Church, it is not enough 
that our enemies shall not be promoted—it 
ought to be a clearly-pronounced principle of 
the Administration, that every favour shall be 
shewn to its supporters. With regard to the 
army, it is a prodigious error of judgment, such 
as the Tories would never have dreamed of com- 
mitting, to continue the supreme command in so 
well-known a partisan as Lord Hill. We = say 
nothing against his Lordship’s private character. 
We may even admit, for the sake of argument, 
that his administration of his high office is as cor- 
rect as that of any other man would be, It isas 
a precedent that we object to it—a precedent, too, 
which will never be followed by our opponents. 
What is the army to think when they see a 
thoroughgoing ‘Tory their commander. in-chief ? 
Are they not to suppose that opposition to the 
Government is no bar to their obtaining govern- 


ment favour? Are they not rather tempted to 


take a double chance of promotion, by thwarting 
the Administration, and, at the same time, pleas- 
ing their superior ? 
remedy this error. 


It is not yet too late to 
If Lord Hill had not studied 
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lago’s advice to Rodrigo with more attention than 
a regard to his honour, he would long ago have 
relieved Ministers from their embarrassment on 
his account, by a voluntary resignation. But, 
since he seems inclined to take no hint short of 
actual expulsion, the good of the service itself, 
and the safety, perhaps, of the constitution, 
require his instant removal. There is no say- 
ing what stirring times may yet be in store for 
us. Prevention, at all times, is better than cure. 
Lord Melbourne’s Ministry will have incurred a 
fearful responsibility, if, by their shilly-shally- 
ness in this and other instances, they shall give 
the Tories courage to appeal, as they have often 
threatened to do, to the army. With a Tory 
cominander-in-chief, whose actions are generally 
supposed tu be guided by a more illustrious per- 
son—with an army, through his influence and 
the supineness of the Ministry, looking to the 
cause of Toryism as their own—it is no chime- 
rical supposition that the sword would be thrown 
into the scale of our enemies. 
this would not eventually give them the victory, 
England would have to pass through a dreadful 
ordeal before reconquered 
The blood that would be shed—the ruin and de- 
solation—might, with more justice, be charged 
against those who did not, by their firmness, 
guard against the chances of such horrors, 
than against the already blood-stained faction 
to whom disturbance is the only avenue to 
power, : 


she 


without 
the most rigorous inquiry into the character of 
the candidate for it. 


Let no commission be issued 


By a steady perseverance 
in this course, the army would be made ten 
times more efficient than it is; and _ the 
principles of the great majority brought into 
consonance with those of the Government. 
When we talk of the army, we, in this in- 
stance, confine our observations to the officers, 
because it is on them that government patronage 
can be exercised And they may, in facet, as far 
as volition is concerned, be said to constitute the 
army ; as astrict discipline, which we wish never 
to see infringed, binds “ the ranks” to implicit 
obedience, We do not say that this blind obe- 
dience is, under no circumstances, to have a limit. 
In such a case as we have hinted at, the soldier 
is bound to before he acts; 
doubt not that many would prefer the penalties 
of disobeying their orders, to lifting their hands 
against the happiness of their country. Still, 


reason 


moved only by the will of its commanders. 


We 


are, therefore, anxious, and think it imperative | enemies that we are anxious to see instantly 


upon Government, to use every effort to bring 
the moving power of such an enormous engine 
inte subservience to their wishes. We see how 
carefully the Tories have excluded the Liberals 
from all the military fame and emolument they 
could. 
Wise in our generation as they were; and, be- 
ginning with the highest, we would replace the 
present bigoted and anti-national officers wher- 
ever it was in our power, with enlightened and 
liberal men, whose avowed principles would awe 


| themselves, 


But, though even | 


her liberties | 


are contented ! 


and we. 


of the present Administration. 
the army has so long been a machine that it is | 


It is high time to shew that we are as | 
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the Carlton Clubs and Conservative Unions, with 
their two hundred thousand Orangemen to back 
them, from ever dreaming of such a matter as 
tampering with the army. At the same time, it 
is not to be supposed that the seldiery, though 


they be unreasoning in their military capacity, 


have gone through the last ten or fifteen years 
with their eyes shut. The schoolmaster has 
visited the barrack-room in the course of his 
travels, and met with very apt scholars among 
the comrades of old Cobbett. They are not 
ignorant of the state of parties, or of the promi- 
nent part it would, under certain circumstances 
be in their power to play. The 
the soldiery, we take it for granted, if left to 
would be ranged on a different side 


great mass of 


from the grey-whiskered field-marshal who en- 


deavoured to innoculate them with Oranyei-m. 


Preserve their discipline and efficiency, by giving 


them officers whose principles are more in ac- 


cordance with their own ; render them a power- 
ful instrument of good, by enabling officers and 
men to present a united front against the assaults 
of tyranny, whether they come from abroad or 
And 


this, we maintain over and over again, can only 


from illustrious personages nearer home. 


be done by shewing every favour in your power 


’ consistent with the good of the service, to those 


who agree with you in opinion, and strenuously 
discountenancing any one who wears the Kings 
livery and receives the People’s pay, and is op- 
posed to the King’s and the People’s ministry. 
Is this done?’ No 
no complaint to make. 


; the Tories themselves have 
And little wonder they 
With a commander-in-chief of 
their own—with almost all the subordinate offices 
filled by their creatures—they have little cause 


| to regret their exclusion from power, su far as 


Lord 


Brudenell, we perceive, is appointed to another 
| , | 


the patronage of the army is concerned, 
regiment. What more could have been done for 
him if he had been a supporter instead of an 
opposer of the Administration 7 Were there any 
mitigating circumstances afterwards discovered, 
which made his ignominious and most just re- 
moval from the 15th dragoons appear a hard- 
ship ? 
outcries would have actually prevented Govern- 
ment from bestowing an act of grace such as this 
upon one of their own supporters. ‘“ What will 
Mrs Grundy say?” is too much the feeling even 
Of the last two, 
Mrs Grundy was the sole director. It is this 
absurd feeling of deference to the wishes of their 


We fear that an apprehension of Tory 


abolished. If this Government is to fight the 
People’s battles, let them do it with their own 
weapons, and not with those of their enemies. 
An energetic display of this uncompromising 
spirit would very soon produce its effects on a far 
more widely extended circle than could, by any 
possibility, come into immediate contact with the 
Ministry. One pistol known to be loaded keeps off 
a crowd ; because, though everybody knows that 
only one oan be killed by it, no man is certain 
that he may not be the victim. In the same 
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way, one office which shall be known to be re- 
served for a Liberal, will make many hundreds 
supporters of Reform; as each will entertain 
hopes of being the fortunate candidate. We have 


been taught to execrate the reply of the Roman | 


judge—and on the judgment-seat the sentiment 
is indeed execrable—who, when he was asked 
why he acquitted his friends, when they were 


manifestly guilty, replied —‘* What would be the | 


use of power, if I could make no difference be- 
tween my friends and my enemies 





' 


} 
! 


’ In any other | 


situation but the seat of justice, the reply is | 
worthy of all acceptation, Men have now become | 
different matter in the choice of a clergyman, 


s0 unromantic, as rather to laugh at any one who 
professes a purely disinterested support of a Gu- 

vernment. It must either be of use to himas an 
individual, receiving benefits directly from it; or 


as a esses of the State, receiving Lennie. in- | 
| amatter of self-defence, a Ministry is called on 


directly from it. We believe that, in this latter 
way, every individual will be benefited by the 


present Ministry's continuance in power ; but, in 
order to secure this blessing, we are anxious to | 
see it strengthen itself as much as possible, by | 


gaining as many supporters as it can by the for- 
mer means, 
Is this anything like the iniquitous and un- 


manly practice of exclusive dealing in private | 


life? Not in the least :—a man’s political princi- 





| 


ples do not affect hie character as a tradesman— 
a Tory grocer’s tea is quite as good us a Radical’s 
—and no man is justified in leaving a tradesman 
who has served him well, merely from a differ. 
ence in political opinion. Far different is this 
from the executive duties of a State, which, in 
order to be performed well, must be performed 
willingly, A Tory gevernment we acknowledge 
to be right in its exclusive employment of Tory 
avents ; surely they will allow the Liberals an 
equal right to govern through Liberal agents. An 
artist and a tradesman are not influenced in their 
respective callings by politics ; but it is a very 


_ who, in a great many instances, guides the moral 
| force of the people ; and an eficer who may— 
which heaven avert !—be called on to guide the 
penne: force of enormous numbers of men. As 


_ to retain a control over these two classes ; and the 


only way to do this effectually is to choose those 
whom they know to be imbued with the same 
spirit as themselves, Away, then, with the cant 
of dividing the patronage of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, equally between the Liberals and the 
Tories! It was this that helped to destroy the 
first Melbourne administration—let it not also 
be the epitaph of this. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. * 


Turre is no public place in the world half 
so interesting as the British House of Com- 
mons, and no set of actors to be compared with 
the performers there. The curiosity which they 
excite never languishes ; and, of all gossip and 
anecdote, that which concerns them, and describes 
their way of life and their whereabout, isthe most 
universally attractive, Here, then, is a volume of 
“ Recollections” of that House of Commons, Its 
contents are neither novel nor yet profound ; it 
contains no very 
analysis of motive and character ; and yet there 
is little doubt that its mere reporting will render 


it popular. Its contents are, in fact, mere | 
reporting; and, as such, are generally fair | 


and impartial. 


one original opinion, or new idea, about any | 
the hundred individuals whose portraits he has, 
as it were, lithographed, from the drawings of 
higher artists. 
not be what they exactly are, but we see distinctly 
what is at present thought of them; though a 
current prejudice, for or against, is often as 
readily adopted as an indisputable truth. Still, 
the book is entertaining ; and, though there were 
fewer original facts or ideas in it, a good deal 
may yet be found that will be new to the bulk 


With a good word to say for | 
almost everybody, the author has seldom hazarded | 


His pictures of those persons may | 





nice discrimination, nor subtle | 


| 


| 
' 


| 


curately described as see-sawing, than impartial 
balancing. Having said so much upon the one side, 
and, in general, taking the best first, he trims 
the balance by throwing a quantity of material of 
a different and inferior kind into the opposite 
scale. Thus, at the conclusion of a good many 
| pages, we defy any one to say whether Sir Ro- 
| bert Peel be not the first statesman of his day, 
and the ‘‘ best and most effective speaker in the 
House,” or, in other words, in the world ; or whe- 
ther he is a hollow, specious, ambitious pretend- 
er—fualse alike in his real character and in his 
seeming. No one can determine from this sketch. 
In his case, as in most others, the author acts on 
the cautious maxim of Sir Roger de Coverley— 
« Much may be said on both sides ;” and thinks 
he has done his duty when he has fairly told all 
he has heard. 

It is asymptom of degeneracy from high prin- 
ciple, that a man like Sir Robert Peel should 
hold even the temporary influence which he pos- 
sesses over the ears of an audience, or that there 
should be any doubt about his class. We select 
a few sentences from the elaborate and flatter- 


_ ing portrait of Sir Robert Peel :— 


dress isa green surtout, a light waistcoast, 


of those readers to whom its prevailing tone of | 


fairness, and good-nature and good-sense will 
make it acceptable. 

The manner in which the writer has dealt with 
some of the leading members would Ke more ac. 


————— 


° Sunith, Klder, & Co., London. 


He isa remarkably good-looking man, rather above 
the usual size, and finely proportioned. He is of a clear 
complexion, full round face, and red-haired. His usual 
and dark 
trousers. He generally displays a watch.chain on his 
breast, with a bunch of gold seals of unusually large 
dimensions and great splendour. He can scarcely be 


called a dandy. and yet he sacrifices a good deal to the 
graces. 
better taste. 
years of age. 


J hardiy know a public man who dresses in 
He is in the prime of life, being forty-seven 
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Our author seems of opinion that the tailor has 
a considerable share of every man; for he is 
most accurate in describing the colour and form 
of the dress, and its ft or misfit, The mem- 
bers of the present House of Commons must be 
notorious for ill-made clothes. These minutia, 
however, help the reader's idea of the man, Sir 
Robert's knowledge of business is eulogized ; but 
itis clear the writer comprehends in this his dex- 
terity in never committing himself. When Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he did noteven know that 


a large house was liable for the window-tax, if | 


let out to different lodgers. This is a view of 


Sir Robert on the other side. 


There never was a more complete master of the plau- 
sibilities than Sir Robert Peel. He is apparently all 
candour and sincerity. He invariabiy appeals to his 
honour for the truth of what he says. He not only urges 
the best arguments which can be advanced in favour of 
the cause which he espouses, but there is such an appear. 
ance of honesty and fair dealing about him, that it is 
with great difficulty those who are most opposed to his 
politics can guard against being led away by his winning 
manner. Yet every one has found him out. 

His enunciation is clears and few speakers possess a 
greater power over their voice. He can modulate its soft 
and musical tones at pleasure. He is sometimes humor- 
ous, on which occasions his manner has an irresistibly 
comic effect. His jokes, when he does indulge in them, 
are almost invariably good, though often too refined to 
tell with effect on any other than an intellectual audience. 
It is, however, but comparatively seldom that he makes 
any effort at wit. His forfe manifestly lies in the serious 
mode of address. He excels all men I ever knew in deep 
tragedy ; in that he is quite at home. 


With this consummate art and address in speak- 
ing, Sir Robert does not neglect to avail himself 
of more mechanic arts to win applause. When 
he fishes for a cheer, which he enjoys to his 
heart, he turns his back to the Speaker, looks 
his party significantly in the face, and pauses un- 
til he receives it. When speaking op any yreat 
question, where he wishes to be very impressive, 
he has a practice of thumping the box which lies 








; 
on the table, at intervals of about two minutes, | 


“The box is remarkable 
for its acoustic properties ; the sound is distinctly 
heard in every part of the house, and considera- 
bly aids the effect which his speech would other- 
wise produce.” Other members, ambitious of the 
fame of eloquence, also smite this resounding box, 
Mr Sheil, a4 very singular personage im his man- 
ner, ‘* not content with the most redundant ges. 
ture, in so far as his arms are concerned, bends 
his body to such a degree that you are sometimes 
not without fear he may lose his equilibrium and 
fall prostrate on the floor, At other times he ad- 
vances to the table, and gives three or four lusty 
strokes on the box, and then suddenly retreats,” 
Mr Roebuck, whom the writer treate with seve. 
rity rather unusual to him, hasalsoalready learned 
the art of clenching his arguments on this anvil. 
The sketch of Mr Croker we think a failure. It 
hardly embodies even the current notion of this 
fallen star. He is one of a group of which Sir 
Charles Wetherell is the leading personage. Sir 
Charles is better hit off. But what will posterity 
say to aman “ho has occupied so much of the 
thoughts or the speech of his contemporaries ; 


in aid of his oratory. 








and who, if he wore braces and dressed like other 
people, would at once sink to the ordinary level ; 
or be viewed as a curious instance of concurring 
eccentricity, and vivid partial genius—a mental 
combination which is far from being rare? A 
chapter is dedicated to each group or party ; the 
Tory members mentioned above, and thrown out 
by the Reform Bill, forming one of themselves, 
Among them is the late Mr Sadler, of whom we 
hear too much. The same may be said of the 
late Henry Hunt, who might fairly have been 
omitted ina book where we look in vain for 
Brougham. The Neutral party—a very inaccu- 
rate name, by the way—forms a chapter, This 
party is the Stanley section, composed of Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, Mr F. G. Young, 
Mr Robinson, and Mr Walter of the T'imes. 
Lord Stanley, eldest son of the Earl of Derby, isa 
young man. He is only in his thirty-fifth year. In 
person he is rather above the middle size ; his complexion 
is fair, and his hair red. There is something peculiar in 
the conformation of his face. His eves are small and 
have a blintering appearance, but are full of expression. 
I forget which of the ancient philosophers it was who 
said that the eyes are the windows of the soul ; the remark 
holds pre-eminently true in the case of Lord Stanley. 
His eyes indicate much of that mental acuteness and hot 
and hasty temperament which are so characteristic of the 
man. When rising to reply to some personal attack, I 
have often seen them flashing with such visible indigna- 
tion, and so indicative of the tumultuous passions which 
agitated his bosom, that the dullest physiognomist could 
not have mistaken the nature of the speech about to be 
delivered. His face is round but small, and full of prim- 
ness. There is nothing particularly intellectual in its 
general expression. He seems always out of temper, and 
his countenance does not in this respect do him injustice. 


It is stated here that Lord Stanley wrote to 
Lord Grey, apologizing for his insolent and 
senseless thimble-rig speech ; but we have a 
recollection that he publicly contradicted the 
letter published at the time in his name, and 
purporting to be his apology. Indeed, this book 
is not free of inaccuracies, particularly in the 
ages assigned to many of the members. Lord 
Stanley is described as one of the most fluent 
speakers in the House—-but it would seem the 
parrot’s fluency ; for “ his great defect as a 
debater, is a frequent repetition of the same 
thing. I have known him, in the space of eight 
or ten minutes, repeat the same argument three 
or four times.” This is the more singular, as 
“his ideas flow on him much faster than he can 
give them utterance.”” It must be the current of 
those toy fountains whose scanty rill flows in a 
perpetual circle. The writer greatly overrates 
the influence of Lord Stanley while a member of 
Lord Grey's Government. To Ireland he was 
always hateful; and to every considerate Libe- 
ral Member of the | ouse, he was obnoxious. 
His utter fall in the last session is stated accu- 
rately enough ; but the height from which he fell 
is greatly miscalculated. It is, however, proper 
to notice that it is the altitude of Members as 
they appear on the floor of the House, or 
they are seen from the galleries, which is o 
authors standard. Sir James Graham is the 
stoutest gentleman in the House. He is forty- 
three years of age, by the book; has an excellent 
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opinion of himself ; and, we may add, is one of 
the most notorious wheelers in Parliament. 
This we are willing to impute as much to im- 
becility of understanding as insincerity of cha- 
racter. Walter of the Times, is in his sixty- 





first year, we are told—venerable in appearance, | 


plain and sensible in speech, and unassuming in 
manner. He sat among the -Veutra/s, until he 
went over— 
‘‘ The last rose of summer.” 

But it appears that O’Connell’s witty and happy 
allusion drove him back from the Tory side of 
the House next morning. Mr Walter is, we 
think, blinked. 
Member for Berkshire altogether, than not have 
told a little more of the truth about him. What 
signifies his age, his size, his husky voice, or 
his plain style, separated from his public con- 
duct and his tergiversation. Among the late 
Liberal Members, Mr Thomas Macaulay stands 
prominently forward. 
speech that electrified the House—well prepared 
to receive the shock, by the way—but was ever 
afterwards very chary of diminishing his maiden 
fame. “He knew that if he spoke often, the pro- 
bability was, he would not speak so well; and 


Better have omitted the new | 


| 
He delivered a maiden | 


———EE — 


that, consequently, there could be no more likely | 


means of lowering him from the elevated station 
to which he had raised himself, than frequently 
addressing the House. In this hewas quite right; 
for he had no talents for extempore speaking. 
I have seen him attempt it—only, however, when 
forced to it by the situation he held under 
Government—on several occasions ; but, in every 
such instance, he acquitted himself very indiffe- 
rently. He never made above three or four 
speeches in the course of a session, sometimes 
not so many, and these were always on ques- 


justice, and which commanded deep and univer- 
sal attention at the time. His speeches were 
always most carefully studied, and committed to 
memory, exactly as he delivered them, before- 
hand.” —-—He was, in short, a prudent young 
member in his generation, Mr Macaulay. 
Wonderful feats of memory are recorded here. 
Mr Emerson Tennant, the nondescript member 
for Belfast, performed a miracle of recollection, 
Ile repeated from memory a speech against 
'Connell’s motion for a repeal of the union, 
which occupied him three hours and a half in the 
delivery; and he boasted of the feat! We should 
consider this sortof faculty extremely equivocal in 
arepresentative ; and would have ten times more 
dependence upon the man who, in any emergency, 
could coolly summon and arrange his thoughts 





oratory ; but for this we shall look in vain to the 
men who, having first, with pains and difficulty, 
elaborated a long wordy speech, give twice the 
time to learn it off by heart, though so accurately 
that, like Mr Tennant, they canrepeat it verbatim, 
with all its points and pauses. 

This writer has seen every member so much 
from one point of view, and that the reporter's 
gallery, that he is sometimes unfair, not from 
inclination but position, His portrait of Lord 
Althorp is disparaging, for this reason alone. 
It must often have been remarked, how much 
periodical writers and every-day talkers re- 
semble a flock of sheep. Let some big bell- 
wether scamper off in a particular direction, 
and the whole herd are sure to follow, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left. Thus, 
for twenty years, among other points ruled 
and settled, it was universally agreed that 
Mr Charles Grant, now Lord Glenelg, was a 
man of great talent, but terribly indolent. To 
imagine that he might have no taste for vulgar 
display, and for bustle and fuss, never entered 
into any one’s head. It never occurred to any 
one that he, like many others, Sir Henry Par- 
nell, for example, or Sir John Hobhouse, at the 
present moment, might be disinclined to a particu- 
lar line ef ministerial or partisan duty ; and his 
silence was accordingly imputed to indolence, 
The case is not singular: but it is remarkable 
that the fault is here removed from Lord 
Glenelg and laid upon his brother, Sir Robert 
Grant ; because he rarely spoke, save when 
official duty called him up—permitting the 


| gentlemen who deliver set harangues of three 


hours, to have it all their own way. Sir Robert 
Grant’s friends consider him a man of an energe- 


tie and active mind, and of corresponding habits. 
tions involving some great principle of politics or | 


EE 


for a quarter of an hour's plain, forcible speaking, | 


than upon the most finished spouter of his own 
speeches, 
not only a more usefal but a far higher power 
than that mediocre sort of studied oratory, which 
has still far too much influence within doors and 
without. Where the powers of eloquence and 


persuasion are combined with the knowledge, | 


judgment, and self-possession, which give facility 
{n debate, there is the perfection of Parliamentan y 


Aptness and readiness in debate is | 


Nor do we remember to have heard him accused 
of indolence before; but, as he has carried off 
the stigma his brother has borne through- 
out his whole public life, there is no great harm 
in the Both brothers are highly 
praised for great talent and great worth. 

The failure of Mr Jeffrey, as a Member of the 
House of Commons, occupies far too much space 
in this book. Parliament was a sphere for which, 
if he was not naturally unfit, his friends and 
flatterers unconsciously united to disqualify him. 
He was, at once, above and below his new voca- 
tion. His countrymen, we are here informed, 
overrated his powers. They rather mistook 
them ; and his failure was signal and mortifying, 
but quite such as might have been anticipated, 
He was the first orator and writer of Scotland. 
His articles on Taste, in particular, we are told, 
“are admitted by every competent judge to be 
the most beautiful specimens of writing in the 
English language ;” yet he could not make even 
one good speech in Parliament ; and found, as 
every man who tries it will be sure to do, “ that 
there is all the difference in the world between 
the House of Commons and the Waterloo Hotel or 
the Law Courts of Edinburgh.” All constituencies 
ought to Keep this in mind, when, with rapt ears, 


accusation, 


| they drink in “what seems very grand hustings 
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elo juenee: and, as there are many chances of 
oratory failing, leok to more solid qualifica- 
tions. Age inciuded, the following is but an 
imperfect account of the early extinguished 
Scottish orater:—* In person, Mr Jeffrey is 
below the middle size, and slender made. There 
is something of a thoughtful expression in his 
countenance. His face is small and compact ; 
rather, if anything, inelining to the angular 
His eve lashes are prominent. His fore- 
head is remarkably low, PF considering the intel. 
lectual character of the man. His complexion 
is dark, and his hair black. He quitted Parlia- 
ment last year. His age is about fifty.” 

We have a great deal more of Colonel Sib- 
thorpe, than, as a Member of Parliament, he 
deserves: but, then, it is cleverly done, and 
applies less to his legislative than his other uses, 
in enlivening where he cannot enlighten the 
House. We have said that a decent dress 
would reduce Sir Charles Wetherell to the level 
of other mortal, bigoted Tory lawyers ; but it 
is here alleged that a razor applied to the face 
of the gallant Member for Lincoln, would reduce 
him to the insignificant personage at whose ex- 
pense it would not be worth while to break a 
The mass of hair, of which Mr O'Connell 
could not spare ‘*a single one,” is not only 
witty in itself, but the cause of wit in other 


men, 

The lower section of his face, drawing a straight line 
trom ear to ear, immediately under his nose, is one dense 
forest of hair. Had Dominie Sampson been fated to 
witness the whiskers and mustachios of the ga lant 
Colonel, he would have exclaimed © Prodizious'!” for 
hours together. You hardly know whether he has a 
mouth or not—it is so completely buried amidst the sur. 
He is 
extremely proud of his whiskers and mustachios. He 


form. 


s? 


rounding crop of hair—until he begins to speak. 
would do and suffer a great deal for his party and prin. 
but rather than submit to be shaved, he would 
see Tories, Toryism, Constitution and all, scattered to 
the tour winds. As already hinted, the gallant Colonel's 
eis not of the most prepossessing kind, and 
yet, in defiance of the inaxim, that “ they who live in 
horses of glass should take care not to throw stones,” he 
has a sort of penchant ior finding fault with the coun. 
tenances of others. 

The country must give the House joy of this 
mirth-exciting Member, and the constituency of 
Lincoln honour of their gallant representative. 
Our jessamy Chancellor, Mr Spring Rice, is, in 
his outward man, an amusing personage. 

Mr spring Rice, like Lord John Russell, is of diminu- 
tive stature, though not nearly so slenderly made. 
Thongh small in size, he has a rather handsome person, 
of wiich, however, he is immoderately proud. He is 
~“nnewhat of a dandy. He wears a profusion of rings 
I think | have counted, on more than 
One Occasion, seven or eizlit, though T will not now be 
positive as to the exact number. He usually wears a 
green surtout and a smart black stock. The collar of 
his shirt is of unusual height. Mr Spring Rice's shirt 
‘ollar is su high that | have often wondered his ears 
Were not cut by it. Without a hizh collar and a smart 
‘Tit stecn, he would be nothing in his own estimation. 
He has altogether a prim appearance, both in his man- 
vers and dress. He is a native of Ireland, and is now 
lorty-five years of age. He h.s « long sharp face, of a 


( tples ° 


countenanme 


Ot tis timers, 


Poot beilliane person, sir Edward Knatei bull, has 


Nighest forehead in the House, or that this writer 
ever saw. 
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rather pleasant and intelligent expression. His forehead 
is well developed, and his complexion is clear and healthy. 
Like Sir Robert Peel, however, he principally addresses 
his own party ; and in every instance when he says, or 
tancies he has said, something clever, looks them wist- 
fully and smilingly in the face, for the expected cheer. 
They understand the thing perfectiy well, and are seldom 
cruel enough to refuse him the * hear, hear, hear!"’ the 
laugh, or the “ hurrah !" 

We shall at once desp.tch a handful of the 
lesser Tories. Lord Sandon, son and heir of the 
Earl of Harrowby, is ‘ quite an expediency man,” 
one who can make a virtue of necessity. He is 
plain-looking, pitted with the small-pox, and 
thirty-seven. His voice is harsh and croaking ; 
he is fond of talking, and stammers at every 
sentence ; corrects and re-corrects, and makes 
bad worse. He is stated here to be greatly 
indebted to “ the gentlemen of the press’— 
his speeches, such as they are, reading much 
better than one would expect who has the mis- 
fortune to listen to them. 

Our author appears to have no clear idea of 
the difference between self-willed, pig-headed, 
high.toned firm 

temporize hor 
of the leading 


ignorant obstinacy, and the 

principle which will neither 
truckle to expediency. © Many 
bigoted ‘Lories are, accordingly, complimented 
upon their unvielding intecrity, where a much 
more suitable epithet might be forna. One of 
those out-and-out honest men is Me Groulburn, 
who hates the Dissenters, end believes the Whigs 
and Radicals to be Jacobios, fitidels, and Athiests. 
Sir Robert Inylis, the aut 
which looks like covert sarcasm, savs, and we be. 
lieve him, * is the fittest member the university 
of Oxford could find, were the country searched 
Mr Praed lately was to his party what 


But he sank 


or, with simplicity 


round,” 
Sir William Follett is at present. 
at once. 

Hix forte lies in nibbling at the details of a measure. 
He is a good speaker, and has always an abundance of 
high-sounding words at command. In person he is tall 
and slender. I should think he stands full six feet two. 
Hiis complexion is dark, amd his features large and 
marked. When he now speaks, he generally gives the 
House a second edition, with alterations and additions, 
of some article which appeared the same or the previous 
day in the Morning Post, to which journal he is well 
known to be a stated contributor of “ leaders.”’ 


Strangers were wont to regard Mr W. W. 
Wynn as one of the curiosities of the House. 


In person he is of the middle size, rather, if anything, 
inclined to corpulency. He has a round face, is of dirk 
compl -xion, and slightly pitted with the small-pox. His 
hair was formerly dark, but is now beginning to turn 
grey. He is in his sixtieth year. His voice is more 
extraordinary than that of any honourable member 
in the House, I shall never forget how singularly it 
sounded im iny ears the first time I heard the right 
honourable gentleman speak. 

If he were to commence his speech as follows—* I rise, 
Sir, for the purpose of asking the,” &c., he would pro- 
nounce it thus;—*‘* | rithe, ther, for the purpothe of 
athking the,” &c. And yet, when once the ear is ac- 
customed to his curious delivery, it is by no means une 
pleasant. He makes great profes-ions of liberality ; bat 
he is at bottom a genuine Tory of the Ultra school. He 
has some intellect, though not so much as he takes credit 
for. 


“co much from our author, It used to bea 


joke in the refined and unreformed House of 
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Commons, that where “ Spoke! spoke!” was 
cried, to silence other members, Mr Wynn was 
usually saluted with shouts of * Squoke! squoke!” 

Mr Shaw, the flaming Orange representative, 
is aman of about thirty-six. He is the oracle of 
the Irish ‘ory members. “He is a voluble 
epeaker—cold and monotonous on ordinary topics, 
but violent, both in matter and manner, in the 
highest degree, when the Clergy, the Church, 
or the Orangemen are Then his 
energy of manner verges on the ludicrous. One 
can hardly refrain from laughter when they see 
a man work himself into kuchatow ering passion, 
When he teels strongly in the way of disappro- 
bation of anything any honourable member is 


attacked, 


saying, he throws his head backwards, and oc- 
casionally looks towards the ceiling with an air 
of supreme disdain.” 
Mr Shaw! 

When it was perceived that Peel had fallen 
back on his temporizing schemes, and would not 
“ro the whole hog,” because he saw that he 
could not carry it, the ultra-Tories turned, in 
despair, to Sir Richard Vyvyan, the much be- 
puffed of the Lory periodicals, 

He isa man of middle size, He is slenderly and deli- 
cately made. His countenance has something of a pen- 
sive cast about it, and his complexion is rather sallow. 
He is only in his thirty-fourth year, He is a good 
speaker. His periods are rounded, and his voice and manner 
pleasant. He speaks with much fluency, and, occasion. 
ally, with considerable effect; but [doubt if he have the 
energy of character and versatility of talent necessary to 
constitute an efficient leader of his party. 

The character of Lord Join Russell is con- 
He is 
able, and he is inefficient—a good tactician, yet 
a frequent blunderer. 

He is smatl in stature, considerably below the middle 
size. Hes slenderly made, and has altogether the ap- 
His fea- 
tures are large and broadly marked, considering the size 
of his face. Elis complexion is pale, and his countenance 
has a pensive cast. 


Whata superb person is 


ducted entirely on the see-saw system, 


pearance ofa person of a weakly constitution. 


Ile scarcely ever indulges in a smile. 
His hair is of a brown colour. He usually wears a 
brown coat, a light-coloured waistcoat, and kerseymere 
trousers Of a sandy complexion. He is in his torty-third 
year. 

Lord John is one of the worst: speakers in the House; 
and but for bis excellent private character, his family 
connexions, and his consequent influence in the political 
world, would not be tolerated. His voice is weak, and 
Hie speaks in general 
inso low «a tone as to be tmaudible to more than one- 
half of the Plou His style is often in bad taste, and 
he stammers and tutters at eve ry fourth or fifth sentence. 
He has an awkward custom of repeating, frequently 
three or four times, the fret two or three words of a sen- 
tence, accompanied by a corresponding number of what 
Shakspeare calls ‘* hems,"" when at a loss for terms 
whereby to express his ideas, For example, if the idea to 
which he wanted to give expression were, that he thought 
the motion of a certain honourable member ill-tined, he 
would express himself in something lke this manner, in 
the instances T have supposed: * l—J—I—hem—think 
the motion of the honourable membet isis ill-timed at 
Yie—at the—hem—present moment.’ 

lhis is a sOrry leader of a mighty popular 
assembly ; and, if a faithful report, which we can- 
not question, will help to prepare the country to 
acquiesce inj nv necessary change, : 

Among the secret anecdotes of the prison- 
house, we find the fellowing :— 


his enunciation very lmbpertect. 














Before and after the dissuiution of Sir Robert Peel's 
Government, the Right Honourable Baronet and Lord 
John Russell were often seen in most friendly conversa- 
tion together. Some weeks after the meeting of the 
present Parliament, Mr Hughes Hughes, the mem ber 
fo. Oxtord, made a most violent attack on Mr O'Connell, 
pointedly referring, among other things, to his ordering 
death’s-heads and cross-bones to be painted over the 
doors of those electors who wonld not vote for his 
nom nee in the county of Cork. Mr O’Connell repelled 
the attack with equal violence, and retorted, as he did to 
Mr Snaw, the member for the University of Dublin, on 
another occasion. that Mr Hughes’ head was a calf’s-head. 
Some nights afterwards both gentlemen were seen walk- 
ing arm-in-arm up Parliament Street, on their way home 
from the House. 

We should have some doubts of the latter fact, 
unless the writer has as good authority for it as 
for this anecdote of Peel, whom he had just heard 
hypocritically disclaiming office. ‘* His indiffer- 
ence was affected, not real; and his jvukes were 
only jokes in words, not in spirit; for I chanced 
to see him on his way home after the division ; 
and a more perfect picture of dixappointed am- 
bition I never saw in my life.” This event 
happened immediately before Sir Robert's resiz- 
nation. 

There is no use in speaking much about Lord 
Morpeth. “In person, he is about the middle 
stature. He is handsomely made, and proud of 
his person. He is always smartly dressed, 
though not deserving the appellation of a fop. 
His hair is of a brown complexion and his ‘ace 
pale. He has a large mouth, and his under 
lip is prominent and pendant. The affectation 
so generally visible in his speeches, is to be seen 
in his conduct even when taking no part in the 
proceedings.” 

Lord Howick, the eldest son of Earl Grey, is 
rather a favourite, though he possesses few ex- 
ternal attractions. He is not, as yet, dis- 
tinguished by anything like great talents ; but 
he seems an honest young man, and is rapidly 
improving. A contrast to him is Lord Palmer- 
ston—an irregular attender in the House, and 
a man who never has a word to say for any one 
save himself; but, then, “he is talland handsome. 
His face is round, and is of a darkish hue. His 
hair is black, and always exhibits proofs of the 
skill and attention of the perruquier. His 
clothes are in the extreme fashion. He is very 
vain of his personal appearance, and is generally 
supposed to devote more of his time in sacrifi- 
cing to the Graces than is consistent with the 
duties of a person who has so much to do with 
the destinies of Europe.” 

We cannot find a sentence about the Scottish 
members worth extracting. With a few compli- 
ments to Colonel Leith Hay, anda rather depreci- 
ating estimate of the abilities of Mr Wallace, this 
part of the book is all the merest commonplace. 
The most significant feature of Dr Bowring’s 
parliamentary character is, that “he is always 
tu be seen bustling about the floor, with a bundle 
of papers in his hand, He is not a good 
speaker. He speaks often, but never long. He 
has not realized the expectations of his friends, 
since his admission into the House. He has 
committed two great errors. The first is, his 
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speaking too often on topics of trifling import- 
ance: the second is the circumstance of his 
never having brought forward a motion on any 
question of commanding interest, nor ever made 
a speech of any length, on any great question 
brought forward by others.” 

Dr Bowring is expected to turn out a useful, 
if not a brilliant legislator. In this loose sum- 
mary way are characters estimated. 

Among the new Mevbers, the Conservative 
Sir Wiliam Follett is, by far, the favourite at 
present with this reporting authority. He ap- 
wears without a flaw; and his maiden speech was 
listened to from beginning te ena with breathless 
attention. This seems the climax of fame. ‘* He 
is,” we are told, “the most promising man of 
any party who has entered Parliament for some 
vears past.” We shall see. Mr Sergeant Tal- 
fourd appeared as if regularly pitted against this 
young Tory Goliah ; though his debut, we are as- 
sured, “‘ was a complete failure, in so far as effect 
was concerned. Yet he receives high praise. 
There is still something inexplicable in the ficst 
causes of success or failure in the House of Com- 
mons; but, to men of nerve and perseverance, 
there is, fortunately, a higher court of appeal 
than the galleries, the ear of the House, and the 
eye of the Speaker.—Mr Peter Borthwick, our 
eloquent countryman, the gentleman who is said 
to be in the curious predicament of being either 
himself or his cousin, is another instance of even 
ludicrous failure; though for this there may 
have been reasons out of doors, to which our 
author does not allude. Yet, as a debater, he 
states that he has never known Mr Borthwick’s 
equal! What did he hear him debate about ? 
When the House lately got impatient with Mr 
Peter, and wished him to conclude, he uttered 
the vengeful threat of never ending at all ! 

Colonel Thompson, the new Member for Hull, 
has not failed ; but he has not attempted to 
speak. He will, if we du not mistake, achieve a 
higher fame in the House than for speech-mak- 
ing, even if he were capable of reaching the 
glory of rivalling Mr Emerson ‘Tennant—of 
which, however, he is not likely to be ambitious. 

We have said that One-of-no-Party—as this 
author designates himself—is severe on Mr 
Roebuck ; but candour compels us to confess, 
that he is far from being wholly unjust’) Mr Roe- 
buck, with talent and remarkable honesty, too 
often displays an ill-disciplined temper, and an 
impatience of the want of that attention which he 
fancies his right, which is certainly not the best 
way to procure distinction. Men will not be dra- 
gooned into respect or admiration, It is however, 
rather much to say that the Member for Bath “ is 
one of the most petulant and discontented, and, 
at the same time, conceited-looking men in the 
House, He is full of airs He is, in his own 
eye, one of the most consequential men within 
the walls of Parliament. He not only must needs 
speak on every question of imp rtance— that is 
ty #4), i! ne is wofficiently fortunate to catch the 
‘| remer s eye—ae if there were ® mething oracu- 
lar in everything he says; but he has the pre- 











sumption often to attempt to get possession of 
the House, immediately after some of the ablest 
members of the Opposition have spoken, with 
the view of replying to them. He is a man of 
fair talents, but nothing more.” Then, as we 
said above, he imitates Sir RK. Peel in striking 
the box. ‘“ Mr Roebuck is diminutive in person. 
He is much under the middle size, and is so 
slender withal, that he has quite a beyish ap- 
pearance. His countenance is of a pale and 
sickly complexion ; it has very little flesh on it. 
His nose is rather prominent, and his eyes are 
Lhere is a 
at the 
merest novice in physiognomy must observe it.” 

There is no more flattery in the 
delineation of Mr Edward Lytton Bulwer, the 
author of © Pelham,” &e, :— 

He does not speak often. When he does, his speeches 
are not only previously turned over with great care in 
his mind, but are written out at fell length, and com- 
mitted as carefully to memory as if he were going to 
recite them: at some annual examination of some public 
school. He is artificial throughout—the mere creature of 
selt-discipline—in all his exhibitions in the House. You 
see art and affectation in his very personal appearance— in 
his mode of dressing, and in his every movement. Oneof 
his schooltellows has told me, that at school he was as 
much noted for his attention to the cut of his coat, as to his 
intellectual pursuits. He is the same man still. 
a great patron of the tailor and perruquier. He is al- 
ways dressed in the extreme fashion. He sometimes 
affects a modesty of demeanour; but it is too transparent 
to deceive any one who has the least discernment. You 
see at once that he is on stilts; that it costs him an effort 
even to assume the virtue which he has not. His man- 
ner of speaking is very affected ; the management of lis 
This may be pushed too far. 


disproportionally large and sunken. 


scowl BO Visil ly impressed ol his brow, tii 


following 


lie is 


voice is especially so. 


Mr Bulwer is, however, justly censured for his 
conduct inthe last session, respecting the repeal! of 
the newspaper stamp, which has, for some years, 
been his battle-horse when he wished to make a 
yreat figure before the nation. On the night his 
motion was to come on, there was a considerable 
majority in the House in favour of it. But Mr 
Bulwer had previously agreed to withdraw it ; 
in fact, to swamp it, at the request of Mr Spring 
Kice, or his friends. Mr Hume, we recollect, 
expressed his regret at having been made the 
stalking-horse in such an arrangement, and at 
having seconded a that, by previous 
agreement, was not to be carried. Mr Bulwer 
shewed here great want of practical judgment, 
to say no “The secret of the matter 
was, that he brought forward his motion at that 
time, not with the intention of carrying it, but 
for the mere sake of a little display, coupled, 
perhaps, with a wish to make an appearance of 
redeeming a pledge he had previously given, to 
bring the subject forward in the course of the 
vession. Mr Bulwer is a fine-looking man. He 
is rather tall and handsome. His complexion is 
fair, and his hair of a dark brown. He is under- 
stood to average from £1200 to £1500 a-year by 
his literary labours.” 

Our man ‘of no party” appreciates Mr Hume 
with tolerable fairness; though, in this case, as 
in several others, he is led away by the bell- 
wether notions of what is talent, and what is 
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not, 


talent, unless of very inferior kind; but he | 


acknowledges that he has been of great service 
in advancing the popular cunse, out of the House 
and in it; while he cannot deny that many men 
of superior talent have done exactly nothing. 
Now, with us it comes to be a question, Whether 
4 man, with the peculiar talents and aptitude of 
Mr Hume, is not infinitely better qualified for 
the House of than many of the 
orators and geniuses, and highly cultivated men 
Some of Mr Hume’s 
peculiarities in speaking are pleasantly noticed. 

There is something really noble and magna- 
nimous in the character and the public con- 
duct of Mr Hume. His moral courage is 
invincible. ‘* He cares not what quantity of 
-however virulent in quality—may he 
All the ridicule, nay, all the 
calumny in the world, will not divert him from 
his purpose, if satisfied in his own mind it is a 
commendable one.” 

He never loses his temper; and, instead of 
resenting an injury, he returns evil with good. 
ile has a very large resolute looking head, and 
a full face, with # healthy, russety complexion. 
Ile is now fifty-eight years of age, but gives 
the promise of many years of usefulness. As a 
mere speaker, he has improved very much since 
he entered Parliament. Though he has frequent 
practice, we do not believe “ that he speaks more 
than any other three members put together.” 

The fatigue and anxiety which, it is stated, he 
underwent at his last election for Middlesex, 
ought to be a warning to the liberal part of the 
constituency to avert similar occurrences next 
tine. Though a man of great physical strength, 
and capable of undergoing much fatigue, Mr 
Hinme confessed that, on the last two days, he 
was fairly knocked up; and added that he would 
not encounter the same anxiety and fatigue, a 
second for £20,000, 


his friends upon their guard, 


Commons, 


that loll] on its benches 7 


altuse 


heaped on him, 


time, 


This ought to put 


This man-of-no-party has nowhere been more 
just and diseriminating than in his delinea- 
tions of Sir John Hobhouse, and Mr O'Connell, 
the extent of whose immense and increasing 
influence he rightly says is unknown to himself. 
It is hidden till the day shall declare it. He 
justly renks Mr O'Connell as the first man, not 
only among the Liberal Irish Members, but in 
Parliament. 

‘ir O'Connell is a man of the highest order of genius 
There is not a member in the House who, in this respect, 
‘ou, for a moment, be put in comparison with him. You 
see the greatness of his genius in almost every sentence 
he utters There are others— Sir Robert Peel, for example 
—who have much more tact and greater dexterity in 
debate; but, in point of genius, none approach to him. 
It ever and anon bursts forth with a brilliancy and effect 
which are quite overwhelming. . What 
greatly adds to the effect of the effusions of Mr O'Connell's 
genius is, that you see at once they are perfectly sponta- 
neous, the result of the feeling of the moment, and not of 
caretul thought in @ previous preparation of his speech. 


His power in the opposite, and yet not un- 
congenial moods of the humerous and the pathe- 
tie, and of rapid transition from the one tu the 


He will not allow Mr Hume to be a man of | 
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other, is felicitously depicted. O'Connell stands 
that sure test of the true natural orator, that his 
eloquence tells with as much effect upon a Dub- 
lin rabble, as on the “ first assembly of gentle- 
men in the world.” 


Mr O'Connell does not excel as areasoner. His speeches 
are seldom argamentative; and when they are intended to 
be so, they are by no means happy. His great forte. when 
he seeks to discomfit an oppouent, is to laugh or banter 
him out of his positions, And here again he stands alone : 
no man in the house at all approaches him in the effect- 
iveness of his wit and ridicule : and yet there is no man, 
unless provoked to it, who indulges in fewer personalities. 
Mr O'Connell's style is not polished or elegant; but it is 
terse and vigorous. He is fond of short, pithy senten- 
ces. His ideas flow too rapidly on him to allow him 
to elaborate his diction. As Mr Shiel once observed, 
in one of his series of “ Sketches of the Irish Bar,” 
“Mr O'Connell, with the improvidence of bis country, 
flings a brood of robust thoughts upon the world, without 
a rag to cover them.”” He has a broad Irish accent, which, 
though by no means unpleasant, falls somewhat strangely 
on an English ear. His voice is rich, clear, strong, and 
often musical. It is capable of being modulated with the 
best effect; but the art of modulation is one which Mr 
O'Connell seems never to have studicd. His gesture is 
also very deficient in gracefulness, At one time you see 
him with his head and body stooping, and his right arm 
partially extended : at another, and perhaps the next mo- 
ment, you see him with his head thrown back, and his 
arms placed a-kimbo on his breast. Then, again, you 
see him stretching out his neck, and making wry faces, 
as if about to undergo the process of decapitation. If 
you withdraw your eyes a few seconds from him, you see 
him, when you again look at him, with both his arms 
raised above his head, and his fists as firmly clenched as 
if about to engage ina regular Donnybrook row. Then 
again you see him apply both his hands to his wig—he 
wears a wig—with as much violence as if about to tear 
it in pieces ; but, instead of this, it turns out that he has 
only carefully adjusted it But the most singular thing 
I ever heard of his doing in the course of the delivery of 
any of his speeches, was that of untying and taking off 
his cravat, when in one of the best parts of his speech, in 
1834, on the Repeal of the Union, and when he had 
worked himself up to the utmost enthusiasm of manner. 
I was not in the House at the time, but was credibly as- 
sured this was a fact. The great characteristicsof Mr 
O'Connell's manner, are its boldness, its fervour, and its 
utter disregard of all artificial forms. You see, as Mr 
Shiel observes, the impetuous Irish blood revelling in his 
veins. He is always in excellent spirits. You never see 
him cast down or dejected. In the most adverse circum- 
stances, his faith inthe eventual triumph of the great 
cause of justice and humanity, is unbounded. It never 
a moment. He always has his eye fixed on 
the sunny side of the picture. Hence he is ever cheerful. 
You see 4 perpetual smile on his countenance, whether 
he be addressing the House or reclining in his seat, whe- 
ther in the family circle or haranguing the populace at the 
Corn Exchange. Mr O'Connell is said to be a man of 
great generosity and kindness of heart in private life. A 
striking instance of his generosity was afforded in the case 
ot D’Esterre, whom he killed ina duel. Not only did he 
feel such strong “ compunctious visitings,” because he had 
shed the blood of a feilow-being—though he was the chal- 
lenged, not the challenging party—as caused him to “ re. 
gistera vow in heaven” never, under any circumstances, 
to fight another duel ; but he felt that he had done an ir- 
reparable injury to the widow of his deceased antagonist, 
and therefore offered to settle an annuity of £150 upon 
her for life. The Corporation of Dublin, however, pre- 


waivers for 


vailed upon her not to accept Mr O'Connell's generous 
offer, by engaging to settle an adequate allowance on her 
out of their own funds. This was the least they could 
do, as it Was tor the purpose of vindicating that Corpora- 
tion from the epithet © beggarly,” which Mr O'Connell 
had applied to it, that her husband had called him out, 
, and received the wound whicu ended in hisdeath I 
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mention this, because the circumstances connected with 
that duel are not generally known. Mr O'Connell's per- 
son is tall and athletic. His frame is one of the most 
muscular in the house, especially about the shoulders. 
He has not only, as I have already observed, a perpetual 
flow of excellent spirits, but he seems as healthy and of 
as Vigorous a coustitution, notwithstanding the wear and 
tear of sixty-one years—most of which have been spent in 
hard and constant Jabour—as if his age were only thirty. 
His face, like his person, is large. It is round, but can 
hardly be called fat. His complexion hasa freshness and 
ruddiness about it, which are indicative both of his good 
nealth and excellent spirits. His nose is rather flat, and 
is slightly cocked up. 
pressive at once of benevolence and intellect. His fore- 
head has nothing peculiar about it. It is by no means 
fine; at least so far as his wig will allow one to judge. 
His hair—namely, of his wig—is dark brown, and judg- 
ing frem its rough and uproarious appearance, it is not 
much troubled with acomb. He invariably wears a dark 
green surtout, except on St Patrick’s Day, or when at 
some dinner party, when his coat is black and of the usual 
cut. The brim of his hat is broader than that of any 
Quaker. He always wears his hat cocked on the right 
side of his head, in the manner so common among sailors. 
His whole appearance, indeed, is like that of a ship cap- 
tain, for which he is often taken by strangers. His son 
Maurice, to whom he is particularly attached, though 
devotedly fond of all his family, often sits beside him ; 
and I have repeatedly seen him, in the most affectionate 
inanner, take Maurice's hand in his own, and keep his 
hold of it for a considerable length of time. 


{In sketching the City Members, Mr Grote 
scarcely receives justice, though he is highly 


| spoken of. 


He has dark, laughing eyes, ex- 


We should like to see such Members 
as Mr Grote, Mr Tennyson, Mr Gisborne, Mr 
Pease, Mr Charles Buller, and Mr Daniel Whit- 
tle Harvey, either plain and sensible, or gifted 
and able men, and all alike thoroughly honest 
and duty-doing representatives, held up as mo- 
dels to constituencies, in contrast with such frib- 
bles as are still too often sent te the House. We 
are therefore delighted with the sketch of Mr 
Harvey. It does that eminent and useful Mem- 
ber of Parliament justice, with the warm feeling 
of what is due to him. These latter sketches 
prove that, where this author has a good subject 
to deal with, he can handle it with discrimination 
and ability. His see-sawing is among the equivo- 
cal gentry, the chameleon members, who have 
not much mark or likelihood, either in acquired 
talent or in personal character, and who, liable 
to be swayed by every influence as it arises, 
baffle their limner in his attempts at steady de- 
lineation. 

In contemplating these contemporary portraits, 
though some readers will merely find familiar 
recollections pleasantly revived, the great majo- 
rity will receive much amusing and interesting 
information. It is a book which every elector 


_ should peruse, and also every one who desires 


to see the best picture extant, of the present 
House of Commons. 
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Tne O'Connell Tribute, we are informed, will 
this season greatly exceed the amount of any 
former year. We exult to hear it; as we have 
always held this an unequivocal test of the resu- 
lute purpose of the Irish people to obtain a re- 
dress of their grievances, and a sign of the real 
influence of their distinguished leader. Never 
was public money so well bestowed by any people— 
for it is laid out at the highest rate of interest for 
the benefit of themselves and their children ; and 
never was reward, or rather the fair payment of 
the most invaluable services, so nobly earned. 
The Marlboroughs and Wellingtons, and the long 
list of pensioned warriors, have been saddled upon 
a grudging country—while to O’Connell, the 
people, from year to year, pay willing homage, 
and voluntarily furnish the sinews of a war, 
strenuously and peacefully carried on, for the 
recovery of their civil rights and their religious 
freedom. If public reward were to be measured 
by real service, instead of aristocratic privilege 
and court favour, how many would be stripped 
of the ill-gotten emolument for which patriots 
have laboured in vain? Generals and lawyers— 
all those who have been the must active in sup- 
porting the privileges of the few, and crushing 
the interests of the many—have ever been lavishly 
requited, with a full share of the common plun- 
der; but it has been left to the people to reward 
their own champions :—and, till now, they have 
hot discovered how much this was their interest 
as well as their duty. If the people are to have 
independent and inde atipable representatives, 


they must speedily resort to the only effectual 
means—and pay them. If they are to have a 
free press, they must encourage and defend it ; 
and if they are to have able and devoted civic 
generals, to direct and lead their political strug 
gles, they must supply them with the necessar 

means of warfare. In the instance of t! 

O’Connell ‘Tribute, they have made a hopeful 
beginning. 

More ignorance, coarseness, and bad taste, 
have been promulgated by the British press 
Whig and Tory—upon this subject, for some 
years back, than upon any other within ous 
memory. We will take the affair in its worst 
aspect; and boldly assert that, independently 
of public services altogether, the nation has as 
good aright to select its pensioners as the crown. 
If the King may fasten hundreds of pauper peers 
and peeresses, or their connexions, upon the puv- 
lic purse, surely the people are entitled to grace 
with their favour as many of their benetactors or 
favourites as they choose ! 

But the O'Connell Tribute is collected on far 
higher motives. It istheir own battle which the 
people of Ireland are fighting with their own 
money! And for this we rejuice, as it proves 
how deeply they are in earnest. It is proverbial 
how soon all public rubseriptions fall off ; and 
for this sufficient reason, that the publie are 
either not heartily, or are only momentarily in- 
terested in their success. They do not come 
home, like the labours of O'Connell, to their own 


business and bosoms, We have seen public sub- 
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46 SONG ; 
scriptions of all kinds, even when enthusiastically 
begun, uniformly fail;—the Queen Caroline 
Subscription—the Abbotsford Subscription—the 
Subscriptions for the National Monument—for a 
Monument to Earl Grey—and twenty others, 
all hopefully begun, and all speedily failing : 
but the O’Connel! Tribute increases yearly, as 
the mighty objects with which it 1s allied ex- 
pand. When the Duke of Wellington said that 
O'Connell possessed more power than any man 
since the Revolution, he was perfectly right ; 





BY THE CORN-LAW RHYMER.—FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 


and the sterling incontrovertible evidence of it is 
that, for the national purposes he advocates, the 
least accessible of human resources open spon- 
taneously :—comparatively large sums of money 
are voluntarily placed at his disposal—often by 
the poorest of a very poor country—because the 
Irish people are convinced that they are employed 
for their advantage. No compact ever shewed 
greater wisdom in the givers, or was more hon- 
ourable to the receiver. 


SONGS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.”—No. I. 


Drop, drop into the grave, Old Leaf, 
Drop, drop into the grave ; 
Thy acorns yrown, thy acorns sown, 
, Drop, drop into the grave: 
December's tempests rave, Old Leaf, 
Above thy forest-grave, Old Leaf ; 


Drop, drop into the grave ! 


The birds in spring will sweetly sing 
That death alone is sad; 

The grass will grow, the primrose shew 
That death alone is sad: 

Lament above thy grave, Old Leaf ; 

For what has life to do with grief ? 
"Tis death alone that's sad. 


What then? We two have both lived through 
The sunshine and the rain ; 

And blessed be He, to me and thee 
Who sent His sun and rain! 

We've had our sun and ruin, Old leat: 

And God will send again, Old Leaf, 

and the 


The Stilishine ralh. 


Race after race of leaves and men 
Bloom, wither, and are gone ; 

As winds and waters rise and fall, 
So life and death roll on: 

And long as ocean heaves, Old Leaf, 

And bud and fade the leaves, Old Leaf, 
Will life and death roll on. 


How like am I to thee, Old Leaf! 
We'll drop together down ; 

How like art thou to me, Old Leaf! 
We'll drop together down : 

I’m grey, and thou art brown, Old Leaf— 

We'll drop together down, Old Leaf, 
We'll drop together dow. ! 


Drop, drop into the grave, Old Leaf, 
Drop, drop into the grave ; 
Thy acorns grown, thy acorns sown, 
Drop, drop into the grave: 
December's tempests rave, Old Leaf, 
Above thy forest-grave, Old Leaf ; 

Drop, drop into the grave! 


FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 


AN 


Tue years which closed the eighteenth and 
opened the nineteenth century will ever be re- 
markable in Irish aunals, as one of the darkest 
periods in the history of a country in which dis- 
order, or fierce disturbance, has seldom had long 
remission. Many periods have been troubled 
enough ; but these are still emphatically named, 
The years of the troubles, Yet, strange to say—or 
those who do not reflect may fancy it strange— 
the ordinary business of life went on much in 
Even 
then, there were dinners and balls—hunting- 


the usual routine, or more yaily than ever. 


matches and drinking-bouts—wooings, flirtations, 
and abductions—marrying, and being given in 
marriage, much as usual. There was even some- 
thing in the broken state of the public peace 
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gentry of the neighbouring counties had sent 
their families into the town for protection ; and 
that a newly-raised barrack, and a frigate sta- 
tioned in the bay, furnished such a ready supply 
of lounging gallants, and serviceable ladies’ men, 
as had never before been heard of or imagined in 
this remote quarter. ‘There were more posting on 
the roads, more business in the hotels, more 
money cireulating among the shopkeepers and 
farmers, and, with violent party jars, a more ani. 
mated spirit of reckless gaiety. The blood was 
beginning to circulate with greater rapidity in 


the sluggish veins of the hitherto dormant coun- 
try, and Portmullina was fast undergoing that 
_ process of change which, from a favourably situ- 


which gave afresh impetus to existence, and a | 


wilder zest to troubled enjoyments, snatched, 
like a soldier's revel, upon the eve of battle. 
The town which, forthe purposes of this story, 
we shall take leave to name Portmullina, had 
never been so gay as in that winter when every 
other night brought an alarm to the worthy 
Protestant magistracy that ‘‘ the rubbles” were 
either in full march down Squire Joyce's moun- 
tain, or had to the bridge: 
this, among other good reasens, 


advanced and for 


that many of the 


—E 


ated, dull, poor, and proud ancient Irish town, 
has converted it into a thriving and rapidly pros- 
perous modern commercial place. 

Let us look back upon it as it stood about ten 
years before our story fairly opens. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants at that period were the Pro- 
testant and Catholic clergymen, with their re 
spective curates ; the postmaster—*a gentleman 
born ;” the officers of the custom-house and 


stamp-office—all true men to the Protestant 
Ascendency ; one or two better sort of shop. 


of inaideg 
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and widow iadies, driven by narrow circum- 
stances into this the frontier town of three coun- 
ties, and every one of them connected with the 
provincial aristocracy ; a few sporting or lounging 
younger sons, aged from eighteen to fifty, far too 
genteel or high-born to labour, but not too proud 
tu be dependent. ‘These, with two medical prac- 
titioners, one devoted to the Catholic, the other 
to the Protestant ailments of the community, 
formed the higher orders. 

Portmullina stood—we may as well say stands 
—at the head of a picturesque, land-locked bay, 
asit were the bright eye of a naturally rich, though 
it is, even to this date, but a poorly cultivated 
country. The town is surrounded by sloping 
pastures and corn-fields, which were divided, at 
that time, into innumerable small farms and 
patches, and cottier-holdings, and is screened in 
by a range of hills of moderate elevation, which 
are termed the mountains. It stands, too, in that 
once :dmired Irish position, 

With its Jack towards Britain, 

Its face to the West ; 
and, with its pier, its great old chapel, and small 
neat church, and the farming and fishing hamlets 
scattered around the bay, then formed a very 
pleasing scene, and one which the natives never 
forgot, wherever fortune might lead or drive 
them. 

In those days, when the country was still poor 
and happy, when agriculture and rents were at 
a very low ebb—though the labourers had always 
plenty of potatoes, and often kitchen to them— 
one of the principal resident landowners in 
the neighbourhood was Squire Joyce, or Squire 
Pearce, a8 he was familiarly termed, a Catholie 
gentleman of high and mighty descent and un- 
blemished yentrv. We ought to state that the 
town we have taken leave, for the purposes of 
our tale, to 
trom the proper Jovee country ; but, as one may 
Sutherland, or a 
Campbell in Cornwall, so the law of entail, or 
had 
and, accordingly, here a Joyce had reigned for 
venerations. 

Ten years at least before *‘the troubles,” the 
reigning Squire Joyce, upon the death of the 
old surgeon of the district, invited his tenth 
cousin, Surgeon © Brien, to try his fortunes in 
this neighbourhood ; and, as the Doctor's fortunes 
had never stood more in need of repair, the in. 
Vitation was gladly accepted. 

Mr Surgeon O’Brien was, accordingly, station- 
ed in a small dowager sort of farm-house belong- 
ing to the Squire; and, with the numerous wild 
acres which he rented, on plain and mountain, at 
an easy rate, his half-pay as an assistant-surgeon 
of dragoons, and professional practice, he hoped 
to gain a tolerable living for himself and his 
sole charge—his young daughter, Florence. 
Surgeon, or Dr O'Brien, as he was as often 
lated, was at this time a widower, but still 
considerably under forty, His daughter was 
wbout five years of age, when, suddenly emanci- 


christen) VPortmullina, lies away 


stumble upon a Grower in 


some other accident, sent a Joyce hither ; 


Many 





female seminary, in Cork, her soul first kindled 
and lived in joy amidst the boundless freedom of 
the beautiful scenery of this genial spot, and 
among the kind-hearted and simple people te 
whom her spirit, her childish beauty, and en. 
gaging innocence, with the peculiarities of her 
condition, greatly endeared ‘ Miss Flory, the 
jewel.” Instead of finding the protection and 
tenderness due by a father to a motherless child, 
Florence O'Brien, from her tenderest years, was 
compelled to act, and so far as she was capable, 
to think for her father as well as for her. 
self. The Surgeon was one of those popular 
characters then found in Ire. 
land, who are so commonly, if erroneously, de- 
scribed as being the enemy of no one but 
themselves. If incidental good fortune could ever 
justify a dereliction of the plainest dictates 
at duty, the particular instance of Florence 
O'Brien might somewhat palliate the neglect of 
her father; as, from his failure in duty, eoncur- 
ring with great original strength of character, 
sprung that mental energy, and those habits of 
self-command and self-reliance, which, at the early 
age of fifteen, enabled Florence to act, on all 
emergencies, with the ripened understanding 
of mature womanhood. With these early ex- 
periences, came a corresponding firmness of de- 
cision, not unfrequently pushed to the length 
of wilfulness and obstinacy ; while reluctance to 
expose the weaknesses of her father, gave the 
habit of taking counsel where her judgment was 
at fault, only of her pride. This was a quality 
which Florence O'Brien possessed, or was possess. 
ed by, to the most extreme degree, though, in 
her, pride took its noblest form—of love of in- 
dependence, and the assertion of inherent and 
indefeasible personal dignity, superior to all 
adventitious distinctions and conventional laws. 
And long before Fiorence could have analyzed 
her feelings, or reasoned upon their origin and 


so frequently 


modes, she spontaneously acted upon the inborn 
conviction of what was due to herself as a lofty 
and self-depending being, whom nothing mean 
or base might dare to approach, much less to 
taint. If the character of her pride was at all 
understood by Florence, it was from being em- 
bodied in the phrase—* I disdain to do this—or 
I despise that —becuuse I feel and think as a gen- 
tlewoman”—a phrase of mighty significance in 
her acceptation. With this large basis of pride, 
there were many who never would have detected 
what they imagine this quality in the character 
or bearing of Florence at all. To those who were 
her inferiors in station or in nature it was rarely 
shewn in any form. On the contrary, the Sur- 
geon's child was almost as popular with the 
peasantry as himee'f, and regarded as the kindest, 
the frankest, the most cheerful and dutiful of 
young gentlewomen and the most affectionate of 
daughters. 

A long-continued struggle with poverty and 
privation could not have influenced Florence's cha- 
racter; for of the rude plenty of the country she 


| had her liberal share, ard there was in this neigh- 


pated tiem the rigid conhnement of a Catholie | bourhovd, at that period, litthe of the rivalry ur 
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FLORENCE O'BRIEN, 


emulation of vulgar wealth, A man might then | seclusion. The carelessness of her father had made 


have lived in a home little better than a black 
cabin, worn the garb of a peasant, dressed his 
own horse, cultivated his own garden, laboured 
in his own field, and still been a gent/eman—un- 
impeached in the highest attributes of the cha- 
racter, But thore were other things which he 
might do, for which Florence () Brien had Loss 
admiration, even in her own father. In the might 
or the right of his birth, education, and necessi- 
ties, take it which way you chouse, he might 
hang on unblamed, from year to year, in the 
halls of the neighbouring squires, sharing their 
il-omened hospitalities—a fellow, yet scarce an 
equal; @ person whose services were required, 
and yet were not considered to imply any obli- 
gation on the part of his patron. He might, in 
brief, be that mest degraded of all beings—<a 
dependent boon companion, Into this character 
Surgeon O'Brien had gradually sunk, after set- 
tling at Portmullina, his chief patron being Squire 
Pearce Joyce, the father of Squire Jack, whom 
we have noc yet introduced to the reader. 

Whether from natural and habitual careless- 
ness, or a feeling that the blood of the O’Briens 
might be polluted by ministering medically to all 
the ill-paying churls of the district, the Surgeon 
soon lost the few patients he originally obtsined., 
The Catholic gentry themselves deserted him, at 
last, in favour of Surgeon Harrison, a Welshman, 
who had settled in Portmullina as an humble 
apothecary ; and O Brien was soon reduced to 
the Squire’s family~—in which, unfortunately, 
there were neither nerves, gout, nor dyspepsia— 
with those hordes of peasants who, before mass 
on Sundays and holidays, assembled in front of 
his door, to be bled, blistered, and cordialed, for 
the love of (rod '_eand because Surgeon ( ) Brien 
was a countryman, and the best-hearted noble 
gentleman in the barony, barring old Squire 
Pearce and young Squire Jack, These custo- 
mary gatherings, in which the Surgeon took some 
pride, gave his daughter an early and exten- 
sive acquaintance among the poor; and,if thanks, 
blessings, and sometimes a pair of starved 
chickens, or a basket of bog-berries, had been 
yolden fees, the Doctor might have left his 
daughter a rich heiress, so abundantly were they 
poured in, 

If Surgeon Harrison, the “ Protestant, Eng- 
lish prig,” carried off all the paving cases, the 
Catholic surgeon received at least ten times as 
many invitations to dinner ; while the number of 
his appearances at fox and hare hunts, boating 


| vigilance in all prudential matters more incum- 


bent upon Florence, 








Hers were now the cares 
of the farm, as well as of the garden, the dairy, 
and the manufacture of cloth, stockings, &c. Kc. 
then practised in every Irish country household. 
It was fortunate that these active duties gave 
Florence little time to repine, and also that they 
were not of so long continuance as to give her 
mind prematurely a worldly twist. 

At Castle Joyce, while under fourteen, Flo- 
rence had been a frequent and favourite visite;. 
some knowledge of the 
French language, and of arithmetic, from Father 
Mike, the priest ; and practised dancing under 


Tiere she acquired 


the tuition of the piper, along with yvoung Squire 
Jack, and Miss Honor Joyce, the only son and 
daughter of the family. These young people 
were indeed her chief companions ; Squire Jack 
was the bashful boy-gallant, and the geutle 
Honor the bosom-friend. From infaney, Wonor 
Joyce had been destined to a foreign convent ; 
because her brother required all the fortune in 
the family to support his rank, and her father 
would not allow her to marry either a Protestant, 
nor any man, however wealthy, under what he 
imagined his own degree in birth. 

Florence O’Brien, who was remarkably tall and 
graceful for her years, who discovered great spirit 
and talent, and who sung Irish songs and danced 
Irish jigs to admiration, had been a great fa- 
vourite with the old Squire ; nor did he like her 
the less, when Father Mike, one day after din- 


ner, and after the emptying of sundry cans of 


potent whisky punch of his own concoction, took 


the courage becoming a friend of the house. to 
say, When the Squice touched upon the frequent 


topic of Jack s marriage—* We must have a care 


parties, and steeple chases, was only limited by | 


his incapacity of universal attendance. In her 
early years, the motherless Florence was often 
the companion of her father in long Christmas 
visits to families where there were Jadies and 
children ; and she continued to be well received 
in the houses of all the neighbouring gentry, or 
wherever a lively, agreeable, and very handsome 
girl was considered an acquisition to the social 
circle; until her ripening judgment or increasing | 


pride dictated a more scrupulous selection of 
friends or acceptance of invitations, and greater | 


called. 


of Surgeon OBrien’s galloping mad.cap dauyh- 
ter, Squire; if we wish our Squire Jack to do the 
thing he ought.” No; the Squire did not like 
Florence the less—ftor he was a man of eandid 
feelings, and of some judgment—but, although 
he replied—* Poh, poh, Father Mike—what nen- 
sense will creep into your bald cranium, man!” 
—he drained his can in silence ; and when Flo- 
rence next pleaded domestic business in bar of 
4 promised visit to Castle Joyce, he gave Mrs 
Joyce a hint which she improved like a prudent 
wife and mother. 

Though Florence now rarely found her way to 
Castle Joyce, and seldom met the ladies of the 
family save at chapel—which, by the way, the 
Squire, and his son, good Catholics as they were, 
rarely attended—Squire Jack had not lost the 
road to Dame's Court, which the Surgeon's house, 
originally built for a Dowager Mrs Joyce, was 
Hardly a day passed in which Jack did 
not find or contrive some business with his guide, 
philosopher, and friend, the Doctor; whose con- 


| Versation, as a man of birth, and one accordingly 


who knew life, fashion, Dublin city, the Curragh, 


_andtheworld possessed many attractions for Jack, 


independently altogether of the budding ciarms 
and fascinations of his beautiful daughter. One 
of the first puints upon hich Florence O'Brien's 
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pride discovered its indomitable height, was her 
behaviour to young Squire Jack ; whom, changing 
at once from the kind and free familiarity of a 
sister, she began to treat with the haughtiness 
of a spoiled and insolent beauty, when she could 
not avoid seeing him altogether. 

Medical practice had not .!eclined,and so many 
rent-days come round, witout leaving Surgeon 
O'Brien considerably in arrears with his land- 
lord. easy as his rent was, and faithfully and 
diligently as his old housekeeper, Judith Gal- 
lagher, and his daughter, had turned to account 
every article of farm produce, so far as the 
jow markets of Portmullina in those days ad- 
mitted. Lightly as this seemed to sit upon the 
Surgeon, he could not at all times forget what 
so often clouded the brow of his high-spirited and 
mortified daughter ; and which, at last, became 
visible in the dry or variable manners of the 
old Squire. Though this hospitable gentleman 
would have missed O’Brien from his table and 
his hare-hunts, he did not fail to notice his 
absence on rent-day ; and the Surgeon began to 
feel that his jokes, which wont to set the table 
in # rvar, now sometimes missed fire, or flashed 
in the pan. He had an obscure notion that 
Father Mike, the conscience-keeper and prime 
minister of the Squire, was not his friend ; and 
that from being originally jealous of his influ- 
ence, the priest was now undermining him with 
their mutual patron. These things told upon 
the Surgeon ; but the only change visible was 
fits of peevishness and ill-temper ; and that, 
where he had formerly swallowed three cans at 
Castle Joyce from social conviviality, he now 
drank six at Dame’s Court by way of private 
consolation, 

It was impossible that a creature with the 
acuteness, the strong judgment, and habits of 
reflection early forced upon Florence O'Brien, 
could fail to perceive the faults of her father, 
She could neither shu: her eves, nor vet wink , 
affection in her case Possessed nene of that 
mayic quality which, in weaker minds, some- 
times happily for the individual, veils the vices 
and tailings of kindred ; but she devotedly loved 
him, with, or in spite of errors, which, by 
inspiring her with compassion and sympathy, 
deepened his hold over that generous youthful 
heart, which was become his sole stay against the 
world and himself. Florence was, however, not 
yet arrived at the age when pure reason uni- 
formly leads the judgment, if such an age there 
be ; and her father’s rejected applications to his 
relatives for assistance, filled her with resent 
ment and a vengeful feeling of contempt, 
Which was scarcely just, when the improvidence 
and extravagance by which he had so often 
worn out their kindness was considered. But they 
were blood of his blood—affluent brothers—and 
in adversity they disclaimed him! She disdained 
to accept for herself kindnesses which could 
not be extended to him, and seemed to con-ider 
‘uch propositions as an insult to her filial feel- 
ings. Though the nicer moral feelings had been 
blunted in Surgeon O'Brien, by his unhappy 
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course of life, he could not be insensible to the 
high spirit, the warm affection, aid generous 
spirit of his daughter. She was at once his 
pride, and his bitterest cause of self.reproach ; 
and where a wiser parent might have wished for 
prolonged life to establish and to witness her 
prosperity. he often capriciously longed for 
death as the means of ending her sacrifices for 
himself, 

The Surgeon, meanwhile, could not be an in- 
different spectator to the growing attachment 
with which Florence was daily inspiring his 
young friend and pupil, Squire Jack. Imagining 
her equal to the highest and the noblest in the 
land, he was, at the same time, quite aware 
of the many family, and, as he thought, sordid 
reasons which forbade such a union; and 
then, still fondly dwelling on its distant 
probability, he would, in transient fits of re- 
morse, blame himself for sowing the seeds of 
those faults in the character of the man who might 
one day be the husband of Florence, which had 
proved sv ruinous to her father. With all th:s, 
he tacitly encouraged or permitted the clandes- 
tine visits of Squire Jack to Dame’s Court, partly 
from habit and affection for the youth himself, 
but not withuut a vague hope for the future, 
which fell rebuked before the keen eye and the 
proud integrity of his daughter’s bearing. There 
was complete understanding between them on 
this as on all other points; but the first word of 
explanation must have been followed by conse- 
quences for which the Surgeon was not prepared ; 
and he cautiously avoided provoking it. 

The tacit rebellion of Squire Jack, in his daily 
Visits to Dame's Court, had not escaped observa- 
tion at home ; and, as a grand stroke of policy, 
Father Mike counselled the healing of the breach 
with the Surgeon, and assailing him on the point 
vf honour and old triendship, instead of continu. 
ing tu offer defiance, which might provoke him 
twextremities, It had, therefore, been agreed, ina 
taumily council, that Jack was to go to Kilkenny 
College, immediately after the approaching holi- 
days were past; and the cunning elders made 
his consent the price of an amnesty with his friend 
O'Brien. tie was even constituted the happy 
bearer of his father’s missive, which reproached 
Dr O’Brien for not having looked near Castle 
Joyce since before last rent term, and pressed him 
to return, where he was at all times +o sure of a 
warm welcome. “ ‘To-morrow was his friend 
Jack's nineteenth birth-day, and a family feast.” 

When bearing this letter, Squire Jack, instead 
of his late round-about approach, came riding 
hurry-scurry over the mountain, and down upon 
Dame's Court like a winged messenger; and 
was first descried by Judith as she drove away at 
the plunge churn—* The saints be good to us! 
Miss Flory, jewel, did you (do you) see the 
Squire! It’s break his neck, he will, laeping the 
furze wall of the haggard. And the beautiful, 
rosy heat he is in! Fair befall him! and bad 
luck to this butther, for sure the devil himself is 
in thechurn, But won't you, Miss Flory, darlin, 
just slip on your long new chintz Cork gown, 
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and trust the printing the butther with the sham- 
rock to myself, for oncet it 

“« My stuff house-gown is very well, Judy—and 
I have a fancy to help you this morning.” 

“Oh, then ~reat luck to yourself!” cried Judy, 
now fairly stopping her churn-staff, and laugh- 
ingly addressing the young Squire, who, having 
cleared every impediment, had arrived at the back 
kitchen door, though still far out of hearing. “ They 
say the Joyces are too tall entirely for riding, 
and, indeed, myself has heard the shortest Joyce 
ever coffin was measured for, in this country, 
needed six feet seven inches; but Squire Jack 
rides like an Irish prince, and looks like one, 
and has the good heart of two.—But won't you slip 
on the gown now, a-roon—and don’t be vexing 
ine, dabbling your lily hands and slaving there, 
like a hired girl, and yourself my own fouster- 
child, and a lady born ?” 

‘“ My dress suits my business, and I like it,” 
returned Florence, decidedly ; ‘‘so,no more about 
that, pray. Nay, stay, Judith ; it will surely be 
quite in time to open our doors to Mr Joyce 
when he comes round by the usual approach.” 

Judy might faney, as she often did, ‘ Miss 
Flory mighty high,” and “ standing in her own 
light, like many a foolish girl ;” but she knew 
there was no use in farther remonstrance. 

Had Florence been the coquette which she 
was not, she might still have rejected the advice 
of her faithful nurse and domestic ally ; for no 
dress could have set off her tall and graceful 
figure to more advantage, than the short, full, 
green, stuff petticoat, and white, tight-fitting 
jacket, which she wore, though of somewhat 
finer materials, in the exact style of the peasant 
girls of the country. There might be persons of 
taste, who, at this time, would have disputed 
Fiorence O'Brien's claim to the resplendent 
beauty for which she was afterwards celebrated ; 
but a fairer vision certainly never had met the 
enriched eyes of Squire Jack than that which 
stood by the churn, in the low-roofed kitchen of 
the Surgeon's dwelling. At theage of tourteen, 
Florence, by a peculiarity belonging to her high- 
blooded and high-bred race, had attained her 
full height of five feet, cen inches. Her stature 
was probably an early attraction in the boyish 
eves of the gigantic Joyce, whose race valued 
themselves exceedingly on the proud distinction 
of their height. Florence was now sixteen; and 
her figure was more perfectly developed, though 
its slender, lily-like flexure was yet far short of 
the womanly grace it displayed in after years, 
when the swan-like bend of the neck and head, 
the curve of the back, and the fall of the shoul- 
ders into the graceful arms, made Florerce 
O’Brien, at twenty, in reality, one of those models 
for the sculptor of which so many are heard 
about in books, aud so very few seen in nature ; 
though, in the wilds of Ireland, and among the 
old “pure breed,” onemay stillbemet with, among 
a million, But, at any age, her figure must 
have been admired. Her face was the debatable 


ground ; and one other blemish was undeniable; 
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it evuld not be concealed 


that Florence wasred-haired. Some hundred years 
before, and this classic tinge would have given 
the last perfection to her queenly beauty ; but 
red hair, in the eighteenth century, was fatal. 
Squire Jack had no theories or prejudices upon 
the subject ; so, loving and admiring Florence 
for her thousand perfections of mind and person, 
he slumped the red hair with the rest, and 
thenceforwards thought the golden the loveliest 
of all female tresses. 

Haughty as Florence was, she was woman still; 
and this unfeigned homage to the peccant part, 
probably won more gratitude than the warmest 
adoration of her many all-acknowledged charms. 
To soften the blemish, “ the eye-brows of a 
darker hue” were already of the bright auburn 
or rich amber tint which her hair took in riper 
years ; and so were the long fringes of the full 
and soft, yet spirited brown eyes, which thev 
bewitchingly overshadowed. Her features were 
rather delicate for her height, which passed that 
of even tall women ; yet Florence looked neither 
a Juno nor a Minerva. Suppose a youthful 
Diana, or rather a Hebe, upon a high seale, and 
you see Florence O’Brien. Her brilliant and 
healthy-toned complexion, was exactly what one 
desires to see with such hair and such eyes ; 
and, though a storm of haughty expression would 
in aninstant gather and cloud 

““ That open forehead, full of bounty brave,” 
it was generally but a passing cloud, flying be- 
fore those sunny, ambushed smiles and dimples 
lurking in the cleft chin, or about the left cor- 
ner of the mouth, in which the mirthful genius 
of her country seemed to take refuge, and play 
at bo-peep with the fascinated gazer. 

The cloud gathered rapidly to the high fore- 
head, as Squire Jack, fastening his bridle to 
the latch, smote upon the always open door with 
the butt end of his whip, and then walked inte 
the kitchen. 

“ You treat us with little 
Joyce,” said Florence, rearing her fair neck. 
And Jack was glad to avail himself of the card 
he brought from his sister Honor, hoping her 
dear Florence. whom she so longed to see, would 
accompany Mr O'Brien to-morrow to Castle 
Joyce. Florence could not be very sorry for a 
reconciliation, and for an open door which gave 
her father such evident pleasure, though it 
restored him to those pernicious habits of indul- 
gence and dependence she felt so degrading. 
He had been drooping in health and spirits for 
many weeks past, and the returning sunshine» - 
the castle had affected him as a transient smile 
does a despairing courtier. He pressed Florence 
to accompany hitn to Castle Joyce, and, for one 
minute, spoke of declining the invitation, unless 
his “ darling little nurse and housekeeper” accept- 
ed it along with him ; but, finally, he went alone, 
upon the understanding that she would join him 
in a few days, or as soon as household duties 
permitted pleasure. 

Upon the second day, Squire Jack called with 
another message from his sister; but it was re. 
ceived by Judith, as Florence dewlined to see bin, 
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Now, Judy bore great love to the young Squire— 
upon whose grandfather's estate, she and her 
ancestors (for all Irish people have ancestors ) 
had been * bred and born”—and at least equal 
regard to Miss Flory, whom she had rared into 
the prettiest lady in the barony ; and she accord- 
ingly deplored nothing so much as the crossing 
of their true love—which was all along of Miss 
Flory's own pride, and that cunning fox, Father 
Mike, who wished to get Squire Jack for his 
own niece. But sorrow be on her if he sped !— 
and, moreover, she would change her confessor, 
for she hated to see Father Mike coming 
slunging about the place. While viewing the 
disappointed Squire remount, Judy contrived to 
let him know that Miss Flory would be house- 
keeper herself for that night and next morning, 
as she, Judy, ‘* was to get a holiday, sell a few 
fowls and some little flax yarn at Portmullina, 
and then go beyond, to visit a sister in the 
next parish.” This information was not lost upon 
the lover ; but, with the timidity of true passion, 
Squire Jack feared to act upon it, or again to 
encounter the haughty scorn which Florence 
could throw into a face beaming with sweetness 
to all the world beside. 

Evening came, and Judy and her turkeys and 
yarn were gone ; and, save a farm servant, (a boy 
who slept in the out-houses,) andalittle girl from 
a neighbouring cabin, who acted as a temporary 
handmaiden, all was solitude about Dame’s 
Court, Onee or twice in the course of the long 
December night, Florence had ceased her song, 
and staid her little busy wheel, to look out 
in the darkness upon the hill-side fires blazing 
in honour of Squire Jack’s birthday. And, when 
she turned to the festal windows of Castle Joyce, 
as, lighted up, they glanced on the waters of the 
bay, it was impossible for Florence, with all 
her pride, and all her indifference, entirely to 
divest herself of interest in these familiar objects, 
or in the associations stretching over the whole 
period of her past life, which they conjured up. 
Thus, though she had no wishto share inthe revels 
of Castle Joyce, she found it difficult to fix her 
mind upon any other subject than what was going 
forward there. 

Many a long night had this young girl sat in 
solitude waiting the return of her father from 
similar orgies; nor was it an unusual thing to 
see the Surgeon's horse return at midnight with- 
out a rider, and with the girths broken, and the 
saddle off, or turned round. Such events had 
ceased to be very alarming ; for the rider had 
always either scrambled his way home, or been 
found by his servants or an early ditcher. On 
this particular evening, the Surgeon was not 
expected home, so there was no anxiety on his 
account ; though his daughter, feeling that she 
could not sleep, sat reading, and, by turns, sing- 
ing the songs of the country and plying her 
wheel, until past midnight. All at once, the well- 
known trampling of horses’ feet was heard, and 
“lorenee flew to the door with her light, agitated 
by the presentiment of some dreadful evil, Like 
every feeling of thia kind, her tears had prs 





bably arisen from those darker shadows, without 
form and void, cast up from the shadowy depths 
of her brooding spirit. This, which we call pre- 
sentiment, what indeed is it, but a quicker and 
more subtle mode of mental perception and com. 
bination! Florence, long afterwards, learned that, 
on this night, what seemed spontaneous dread 
had yet nicely apprehended the true cause of 
alarm. Surgeon O'Brien had abruptly left Castle 
Jovee, because he alleged that he felt unwell, 
and wished to be at home. Florence forbore to 
question him farther ; and, indeed, his pale and 
distorted features, his troubled eyes, and the 
cold perspiration on his brow, betokened deep 
anguish of some kind. Florenceassisted her father 
into the little parlour ; but not until he had himself 
put up his horse, for he would not allow her to 
call the farm-boy. Stirring the turf fire to a 
cheerful blaze, she affectionately chafed his cold 
clammy hands, and inquired what cordial or re- 
freshment she could procure for him, before she 
arranged his bed. ‘‘ Nothing, my darling 
Florence—nothing, my own blest girl!” said 
O’Brien, and he drew her towards him, and 
fervently kissed her brow. “ It is you must 
go to bed, my girl—I have some trifling busi- 
ness to arrange to-night yet, which will keep me 
up late ; so don’t let Judith disturb me early to- 
morrow ; nor until we have all had time for a 
long sound sleep—a long sound sleep, my own 
Florence ; so, good-night—good-night, dearest |” 
Again he kissed her forehead, and held her with 
gentle pressure. ‘¢ Ray, first, vou forgive your 
poor foolish father for all the evil he has heaped 
upon your young head—say you forgive him, 
ere you go—as he now blesses you.” Florence 
could not speak, for the swelling of her heart. 
She had often been the reluctant and indignant 
object of her father’s caresses in his fits of half. 
drunken tenderness and remorse; but, at this 
moment, he was perfectly his own master, and 
his manner was solemn, earnest, and collected. 
She pressed his burning shivering hand to her 
lips—* My dearest father, say no more of this,” 
she cried, “ or you will shame me. I am not 
what you say :—but, trust me; and, young, and 
woman as [ am, you shall see what your 
confidence can make me.” “ I know it well, my 
Florence—my strong-hearted, my dutiful, my 
noble child!—But, again, good-night— good 
night, dearest '—you must not hold me longer 
dallying.” With his arm round her waist, Mr 
O'Brien led his daughter to the door; and, im- 
printing yet another long silent kiss upon her 
fair brow, he shut her out. 

The chamber which Florence occupied was up 
stairs, and at some distance ; but, as she listened, 
while she slowly stripped off her upper clothing, 
she heard her father moving about below for 
some time; and then all was silent, save the 
clicking of the clock, and the cherupping of the 
crickets—that cheery sound in an Irish kitchen. 
She stole down stairs a-tip-toe, before she could 
think of sleeping, and, hearkening at the door 
of her father’s small chamber, fancied she heard 
lis easy regular breathing, Florence still ree 
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solved not to sleep; but there must be deep 
surrow in the bosom, when the vigils of sixteen 
remain a whole night unbroken. Starting up at 
the fall of some heavy substance, or some indis- 
tinct sound, she only knew she had slept, from 
the horror and seemingly long duration of her 
dreams, Half-dressed as she had lain down, 
she again ran down stairs, blew the turf to a 
flame, and procured a light, with which she ran 
to her father’s apartment. His light was 
still burning very dimly on the hob of the grate. 
He reclined quietly on his back—his head Jay 
very low, and his left arm stretched over the 
bed ; but—and Florence started back—he looked 
wan and sharp-featured, as the corpse of a man 
who has passed away in pain, 

As Florence advanced, in an agony of appre- 
hension, thrusting the lamp before her, her naked 
feet dabbled in the blood which flowed around 
the bed! 

The scene was one which is not to bedescribed, 
The Surgeon had fatally availed himself of his 
professional knowledge, in throwing off a life 
which his follies had made miserable. 

It wasafterwards learned that, svon after Squire 
Jack had been carried off glorious to bed, high 
words had passed bet ween the Surgeon and the old 
gentleman. The probability is, that both of them, if 
not intoxicated, were much inflamed with wine; 
and a single word, artfully thrown in by Father 
Mike, fomented the original quarrel, until it was 
renewed more fiercely. Hints were thrown out of 
the improper encouragement given to Squire 
Jack at Dame's Court, and sulky murmurs about 
the rent arrears, Surgeon O'Brien, usually an ex- 
ceedingly good-natured man, felt himself insulted ; 
and he retorted fiercely, assuring Squire Joyce, 
with all needful adjuration, that his daughter 
despised and scorned the alliance of his heir ; and 
that, for the paltry money for which he stood his 
debtor, he who had wasted in time, in charac- 
ter, in peace of mind, its value ten times told in 
that same room, would assuredly give a final 
quittance for all before to-morrow night!) With 
this he had rushed from the house, saddled his 
own horse, and rode to Dame's Court, hurrying 
on as if demon-driven to his sudden and despe- 
rate purpose. 

It was now about five o'clock, on a dark 
gusty winters morning, and Florence was 
Alone with her dead! A brief moment of freez- 
ing horror, a longer interval of stunning despair 
—and her vigorous mind rose to struggle with 
and overmaster her fate. Pride, we have ssid— 
high, strong, noble pride—and courage which 
quailed at nothing, save self condemnation, were 
the chief characteristics of Florence O'Brien ; 
though these qualities might long, in ordinary 
circumstances, have passed unnoted. The misery 
was encountered already ; but the infamy, the 
public brand, the undying reproach, might still be 
averted from her father’s memory. On this idea 
she acted with decision and promptitude, and that 
fearful calmness and concentration of thought, 
which, in after days, she shuddered to reflect 
upon, Having first secured the door of the closet 





in which her temporary handmaid slept profound- 
ly, she performed every requisite office, in bind- 
ing up the fearful gashes in the arm, in lay- 
ing out the body of her father, and in carefully 
obliterating every trace of violence and blood. In 
the performance of the latter part of these awful 
duties, she found it necessary, at two or three 
different times, to fetch water from the foun- 
tain by which the family was supplied, and which 
was at a considerable distance. The key refused 
to turn in the Jrish door, which was not locked, 
within or without, from year’s end to year's end ; 
but,in a dark, tempestuousmorning, and in a place 
so remote, there was little to tear from intruders. 
On her second visit to the fountain, Florence 
fancied for 4 moment she heard steps on the 
crisp fallen leaves ; and a sigh heaved, as if just 
beside her: but the wind was so loud, and the 
darkness so deep, that she dismissed the idea ; 
and to mere superstitious fear, her mind, in inti- 
mate communion with the mysteries of life and 
death, was at this moment altogether insensible. 

In entering the door for the third time, a 
faint gleam of light was thrown down the passage 
floor from the kitchen fire, and a tall shadow was 
seen to flit rapidly across it; but this also Flo- 
rence dismissed from her thoughts, as a quick 
search of the narrow premises convinced her that 
no one was or could have been there. 

When the wan, humid light of the winter's 
morning broke into the chamber, Florence might 
have been seen seated on a stool near the bed on 
which her father’s corpse was laid out, fashioning 
a linen shroud, and, from time to time, putting 
a glass of water to her lips, from which she 
would slowly sip a few drops. The apartment, 
and the whole house, were as neatly arranged as 
at ordinary times ; and her dress what she usually 
wore, save that her long amber hair hung leosely 
down her shoulders, and half-veiled the pale, 
fixed features, upon which Grief had already set 
her deepest signet. The doors were now all 
open, and Florence betrayed no surprise, when 
the person whose footsteps she heard advancing 
proved to be Squire Jack. He hurriedly, and 
with a strange wildness of manner, fixing his eves 
on the bed, inquired for his friend, Dr O Bric 

“ He who yesterday was your friend hes 
there,” replied Florence, bowing her head to- 
wards the body. Young Joyce flung his clenched 
hands over his head, with a stifled scream of hor- 
ror. ‘Oh! it is then too true—too true! And 
vou, Florence !—noblest creature that breathes 
on the earth—all unworthy of you as | am, sutier 
me, for this once, to feel with you—say you pity 
me!” Florence allowed the young man to take 
her cold, passive hand. She did nut love young 
Joyce ; but what living thing did she now love? 
It was a friendly familiar hand that respectfully 
pressed hers: there was a human touch—aylance, 
a thrill of sympathy—and the weeping blood that 
had curdled round her proud heart, melted and 
overflowed. The young man, love-taught, had 
sufficient delicacy not to interrupt the quiet flow 
ot her tears, by his vain comfortings : 


and when, 
| 1m ten minutes, she requested him to be zone, he 
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at once obeyed—only begging to know in what 
he might first be useful to her. He was requested 
to send a woman from a neighbouring cottage, 
and, thereafter, Dr Fitzmaurice, the Catholic 
Priest of Portmullina. 

Though the young Squire’s handsome and 
good-humoured face was seldom fraught with 
inscrutable meanings, there was that in his coun- 
tenance upon this morning, which, absorbed as 
Florence was in her own wretched thoughts, 
yet perplexed and alarmed her. He looked as if 
he suspected or knew her secret, and her father's 
fate. But this might probably be imagination ; 
as neither by look nor word did he ever again 
point to this horrible mystery ; and, what was as 
remarkable, no suspicion whatever of the vielent 
end of the Surgeon arose in the district. During 
the whole period that the corpse was waked, 
either Florence. the Priest, or Squire Jack, kept 
close watch by it—nor did she forbid this atten- 
tion in the latter. His warm attachment to the 
Surgeon warranted the privilege ; and the old 
Squire had been too much shocked by the sudden 
death of his friend—following the fatal quarrel 
provoked by himself—to interfere with whatever 
expression of respect for O’Brien’s memory his 
son thought proper to shew. He was unable to 
come abroad himself ; but he wrote to Florence, 
in the most affectionate terms, and, as an old 
friend, claimed to assume the management of 
the funeral. Under the joint care of Father 
Mike and Squire Jack, the obsequies of the Sur- 
geon were celebrated accordingly ; and with as 
lavish a profusion of wine, whisky, pipes, candles, 
and tobacco, as if he had been a reigning Joyce, 
departed in the ripeness of his years, and fulness 
of his glory. The seven hundred and _ fifty 
attendants, on horse and foot, unanimously 
agreed that it was nobly done! And“ Sure the 
ould Squire, glory to him! having buried the 
father like a prince, the young one could not 
fail to take home the daughter, who was grown 
up the beauty of Munster, and the flower of the 
Kingdom.” This conclusion appeared most natu- 
ral; but was not, for that, a whit more true; 
and old Squire Joyce could not, at this time, be 
more averse to such a matrimonial project than 
was Florence herself. 

With her secret brooding consciousness, the 
riotous scenes of an Irish funeral of that period 
were the severest trial of courage and endurance. 
Yet she durst not desert her post. Duty, or 
rather senseless tyrant custom, which too often 
usurps that sacred name, had prescribed her line 
of action; and, burying her anguish in her 
heart, she went through that allotted routine of 
domestic business which presses so hard upon the 
heart-stricken mourner, though it may, some- 
times, prove a seasonable diversion to an over- 
whelming grief. 

(pon the day of the funeral, Squire Jack had 
the misfortune to lose the small way he had made 
in the esteem of Florence, while he sat in hushed 
sorrow by her father’s corpse. As chief mourner, 
and, moreover, as an Irish one, he had been 
trained tu believe that it was his bounden duty 





to “ set a good example,” and to circulate and 
drain potations corresponding to the depth of his 
respect for the living and the dead, and to the 
vehemence of a passion which is proverbially 
dry. In short, Squire Jack played his part to 
the admiration of every one, save Florence, 
whom no consideration would reconcile to the 
wild carousals which custom, and perhaps ineli- 
nation dictated. 

The second act of the drama—the numerous 
visits of condolence, offers of service, and mes- 
sages of inquiry—wnhich at once gratified the 
kindly feelings and taxed the spirits of Florence, 
were got through in the following week, during 
which, the female world of Portmullina, habited 
in all shades and forms of black, fulfilled the 
accustomed duty of annoying by misplaced kind- 
ness, with its usual zeal and alacrity. And every 
guest was received, save one. It went to Judith’s 
heart to obey her young mistress’s orders in turn- 
ing Mr Joyce from the door, on the many oc- 
casions that he called to inquire for the health 
of the mourner, in the name of his mother and 
sister ; but the day previous to that on which he 
set out for Kilkenny, to pursue (better late than 
never) the graces and “ humanities,” instead of 
hares and foxes, Judy vowed within herself, 
“Sorrow be on the bone of her would shut the 
door in Squire Jack’s handsome face :—and if it 
must be, why, then, let Miss Flory make it out 
herself.” So Mr Jovce was abruptly ushered into 
the parlour, where Florence sat occupied in 
examining her father’s papers. Clad ina long 
close-fitting garb, of black stuff, with her hair 
combed up beneath a close cambric coif, Flo- 
rence, with her rosary at her girdle, looked like a 
lovely young canoness. Her pale features wore 
a more spiritual and a higher-toned expression, 
a more serene and dignified character of beauty, 
than had ever before sat upon them; and their 
mute language seemed benumbing to the facul- 
ties of her reverential admirer. His studied fare- 
well speech ; his preconcerted entreaties to be 
remembered with some degree of kindness, when 
he was far away, froze on his lips; and it was 
with difficulty that he at last muttered something 
of his departure, and his hope of future meet- 
ings. Florence replied in monosyllables, and 
having sat for a length of time, which afforded 
Judith the hope all might be properly explained 
and arranged at this tardy interview, the young 
Squire, with the desperate courage of the shy 
lover, blurted out his request for permission to 
write occasionally to inquire for the health of 
the daughter of his beloved and lost friend. The 
reply was a brief negative, in those cold and de- 
cided terms and tones which, with a man of de- 
licate feelings, admit of no further remonstrance 
or entreaty. 

“ My nurse,” said Florence, “ has, through in- 
advertence or neglect, admitted you, Mr Joyce, 
in disobedience to my strict orders; but it is 
once for all, and I do not regret the oppertu- 
nity of expressing my gratitude for kindness at 
this afflicting time, and of saying that, if we ever 
meet again, it can only be in the presence of your 
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54 FLORENCE O'BRIEN. 
family. As the sole guardian of my own honour | an isolated heart ; nor yet that yearning, unap- 


and well-being, double vigilance is now incum- 
bent upon me. Nor ean Squire Joyee, himseii,” 
she continued proudly, “ be more averse to the 
continuance of those idle and useless attentions 
in his son, than the poor and fatherless Florence 
O'Brien.” 

Her colour heightened, as she rose from 
her seat, as if to put an end to the inter- 
view. The young Squire had nothing for it, but 
to summon up 4s manly and reselute a spirit as 
he could, to take leave as became a man. The 
struggling mixture of sorrow, spirit, and tender- 
ness in his manner, affected Florence more than 
she liked te acknowledge, even to herself. 

‘“ | see how it is, Flerence,” he cried, ina 
hurried tremulous voice. ‘‘ May I not for the 
last time name you by the dear name of our 
childhood? I see how it is—and I give you 
leave to eontemn and despise me more than you 
do now, if you are ever again tormented by im- 
portunity of mine.” He stopped here, as if 
unable to speak ; and, after a choking pause, 
continued, in a voice which thrilled to the proud 
heart of the listener—“ But, oh, nothing—no, 
not even yourself—shall prevent me, to my last 
breath, from loving, blessing, adoring, worship- 
ping you, as the only being who might have been 
my saviour and my happiness. Forget you, 
Florence !—Do not ask what is impossible ;—in 
all else you shall be obeyed. Forget you!” he 
added reproachfully: “ were it but for old re- 
membrances—have we not grown up together ? 
—and for his sake and memory who sometimes 
said my ill-starred admiration gave token of 
something yet to be high and good. No: it is 
impossible I should forget you. But he has 
perished who would have been my friend and 
advocate, and I must make the best of it. I 
were unworthy of your meanest thought if | 
did not rouse myself to this ;—though, on this 
day, I vow to Gud, | care not what becomes of 
me |” 

Poor Squire Jack had never spoken half so 
long, nor so eloquently in hia life—that is, when 
perfectly sober; for his intimate convivial friends 
often assured the ignorant world that, when 
Jack drowned his constitutional or love-inspired 
shyness in the bowl, and was not priest-ridden 
nor father-ridden, he was a young fellow of in- 
finite spirit and brightness. From childhood, his 
energies had been repressed, his individual mind 
and will annihilated, and his courage damped, by 
the harsh control or erring indulgence of his 
father and his tutor, 

As Mr Joyce suddenly vanished, the involun- 
tarily extended and unclaimed hand of Florence 
dropped by her side, A chill crept to her heart. 
It seemed as if her last, or her warmest friend 
had departed, chidden from her by capricious 
unkindpess. She had no right to visit upon him 
the offence caused to her pride by his family ; 
and, although she was sure that nothing could 
tempt her to cost in her jot in life with a man +t 
such mathe: mented ory cred unfirn ity, Fieven « 
coud bet ward off the cvld uppreseive sense ot 





peasable feeling the poet has described :— 

“ Though many love me, yet I feel 

I'm not enough beloved.” 
Although she strove to think that there would 
have been more propriety in the young man 
tacitly withdrawing’ his attentions, Florence 
could not help sympathizing with, and almost 
admiring, the unexpected display of spirit and 
manliness in her bashful lover ; or owning that 
John Joyce, with his many bad habits, possessed 
a natural or intuitive refinement of feeling often 
wanting in persons of more pvulished exterior. 
Agitated by contradictory emotions and reflec- 
tions, Florence, in spite of her pride, shed a few 
tears, which were placed to account of nervous. 
ness, and seeing, fur probably the last time, 
one who had been so dear to her father; and 
then she addressed herself afresh to the daty of 
examining the Surgeon's papers. 

Among other letters, many boyish epistles 
from young Juyce to her father fell under her 
inspection, every one of which contained some 
allusion to herself ; while, of a great number, 
she formed the sole topic. Puerile and rude as 
most of these confidential effusions were, relat- 
ing to Jack’s feats in boating and hunting, or 
triumphs at the convivial board, to which he had 
been so early introduced, there were mingled 
traits of generous feeling, and indications of a 
higher kind of intelligence than was generally 
imagined to distinguish the young Squire. A 
series of the letters referred to a violent family 
quarrel, in which Jack had sought counsel ; and 
in which he had, at all hazards to himself, taken 
part with his mother, against the tyrannical 
husband and domineering priest, who had 
leagued when the surrender of the lady's dowry 
became necessary to their schemes of finance. 
The eyes of Florence glistened in sympathy with 
the affectionate courage of the ill-taught but 
right-hearted boy. 

Another paper fell under her eye, which made 
her brow flush and burn. This was a document 
meant to be very formally and solemnly executed, 
in which John Joyce, younger of Castle Joyce, 
bound himself tomarry Florence O’Brien, spiuster, 
so soon as he, the said Juhn Jvyce, should 
obtain hia father’s consent, or become his own 
master. It was enclosed in a letter, in which 
the young man hoped that now his friend, Dr 
O’Brien, would surely permit him the entrance 
at Dame’s Court. Florence wvuld not allow 
herself to believe that her father had either 
voluntarily received or held thig paper; and she 
was on the point of indignantly throwing it into 
the flames, when she took the resulution of re- 
storing it to the party must interested. For 
this there was still time, as Squire Jack and 
Father Mike were not to leave Castle Joyce 
until next morning. 

“Could you undertake to deliver a letter 
from me intu MrJdoyce’s own hand, and to-night?” 
inquired Florence of her nurse; and the broad 
twce Of Judy dilated into broader grins, *hile 
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«« With all the veins of mi heart, darlin’, And 
sure can’t I do it in fifty ways, and never 
a thief of them, from the ould Squire to 
the gorsoon, guess mi errand? Och! let me 
alone, to put the chate upon them, then! And 
glory to His name! that you are come to sinse at 
last, jewel—which I always swore you would, and 
tould Mrs Rooney and Larry Ryan. ‘ What's 
your young lady after?’ says Larry—that’s 
Squire Jack’s own boy, who would go through 
fire and water for him. ‘ What’s she after turn- 
ing the cowld cheek to our Squire Jack? Does 
she mane, says he, ‘ to roost up in Dame's Court 
till she grow a wizened ould maid ?—or does she 
wait till his Ixlency send down a coach-and-six 
to carry her up to Dublin city, to mak her mi 
Lady Lieutenant?’” While Judy hastily arrayed 
herself in her long blue cloak and hood, and 
harangued thus, Florence prepared her brief 
epistle. ‘ My first impulse,’ she wrote, “ was 
to consign the enclosed paper to the flames. 
But, as that could not be done in presence of tlie 
individual most interested in obliterating every 
trace of the folly it records, I leave the duty to 
you. No circumstances shall ever bend me to 
the degradation of marrying a man to whom | 
cannot give my unreserved esteem; nor to 
esteem one who so often acts as if he had ceased 
to respect himeelf.” 

Judy Gallagher contrived to deliver this ima- 
gined love-letter, in a way that would have done 
credit to the genius or instinct of a fashionable 
waiting-maid ; though sympathy with the antici- 
pated happiness of the lover, about to be raised 
to the third heavens by the grace of her repent- 
ant mistress, might have betrayed her mission to 
@ curious observer. Having waited in the dark 
for above two hours, Judy intercepted the young 
Squire going with a lantern to pay his latest visit 
in the stables, a favourite place of resort. The 
blushing, boyish eagerness, with which, giving Judy 
the lantern, he tore open her despatches, was 
more than reward to the zealoue, smiling nurse for 
her protracted watch ; but what was her horror 
to behold the changed expression of his coun- 
tenance, as he crushed the papers in agony, and 
turned hastily and silently away ! 

It was almost midnight before Judith reached 
Dame’s Court, in very bad humour. “ It’s myself 
has the right to be ill-plaised ; and, troth, then, 
I am,” said she, unloosening her cloak. “I wish 
to pace, Miss Florence O’Brien, ma’am, you 
would find another messenger for them sort of 
errands: that poor boy's face, and the murdering 
change in it, won't soon lave my eyes. Pardon 
me, Miss Flory—{ am but a poor nurse to be 
sure; but I know one thing—many is the young 
lady has sat in her own light, and lived to re. 
pent it,” And, between anger, grief, and vexa. 
tion, Judy lifted up her voice and wept outright. 

“I would need patience with you, nurse,” said 
Florence. “You do, indeed, on this subject, 


take strange liberties. Be assured, however, 
that this is the first and last errand of this nature 
in which you, or any one, shall ever be employed 
by me.” 
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“Upon my blessing, now, jewel, make no vows 
about it,” cried the alarmed nurse, drying her 
tears, “No young lady or girl knows what's 
afore her in this world. We'll get him is ordained 
for us, And it be God’s will that you should 
marry Squire Jack, who will put him past you, 
or put you” 

“ Hush, now, I beg,” interrupted Florence, 
sternly; and Judy durst not push her high- 
nurse ptivilege of speech farther at this time, 
She had other pressing duties. The effects of 
her late master were to be disposed of by public 
auction, and it became her to assist her mistress, 
who was straining every faculty to meet the de- 
mands of the time. In leoking minutely into 
her father’s sadly-deranged affairs, Florence, 
with reviving hopes, found, that, if everything 
was turned to the best account, she might be 
able, not only to discharge his debts, but to re- 
imburse Squire Juyce fer the lavish expenditure 
of the funeral, which it galled her spirit that he 
should detray. 

The day of the sale at Dame's Court exhibited 
the genuine Irish eharacter in a very amiable 
light. The objects of the sale were well under. 
stood ; and, from the poorest cettier and small 
farmer, whuse family had ever benefited by the 
kindness or skill of Dr O’Brien, to his friends 
among the strong farmers of the wide surround- 
ing country, and the whole of the resident gentry, 
every man strove who should, according to his 
means, best promote the business of the day, and 
testify the universal regard entertained for the 
deceased, by good will to his daughter, At an 
early hour, horses, carts, cars, and jingles, 
brought crowds, while, from all quarters, the 
peasantry flocked in on foot, as if to a patron. 
And every one rejoiced in contributing his mite, 
and obtaining in exchange some small relic of 
their late popular and beloved neighbour, at triple 
its real value, where there existed computable 
value at all. No purchaser was more free than 
Squire Joyce, who, for himself, and by his emissa- 
ries, offered for everything, and was, in general, 
good-humouredly opposed by the Catholic clergy- 
man of Portmullina, Dr Fitzmaurice. He was a 
mysterious purchaser. No one could make out for 
whom he acted ; and, however generous, he was far 
too poor to throw away money for himself. The 
general opinion became that he was commissioned 
by the affluent brothers of the deceased, one of 
whom was a general in the service of Russia, and 
who had spent his early years in that of Austria. 

Tattered medical works, and old plays ; thumbed 
treatises on farriery and agriculture ; mutilated 
surgical instruments or broken vials and galliputs 
—nothing came amiss to his Keverence’s market. 
it did not transpire, for many years, that Dr Fite. 
maurice was, at this time, the confidential 
of the literally poor Squire Jack, as well as the self- 
appointed and faithful guardian of Florence. A 
good-humoured strife in bidding went on between 
him and Squire Pearce Joyce, until the landed 
interest became serinusly piqued and jealous of 
the ecclesiastical ; and the Doctor, laughiag ia his 


sleeve at his pious fraud, began to give way te 
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rank and dignity, and spared the son at the 
expense of the father. After all, he concluded, 
it was but taking out of one pocket to put into 
another; as it made Jittle odds whether the father 
or the son paid out what was in a few days to 
return to the family coffers, in the shape of arrears 
of rent. 

He was, however, most agreeably disappointed, 
at the end of the day, to find thai a reversion of 
three hundred pounds would be left for Florence, 
and every debt paid! Three hundred pounds! 
in Portmullina, at that period—it was a fortune ! 
and the announcement made at the feast, with 
which the sale concluded as it had opened, con- 
tributed not a little to the hilarity of the gen- 
teel company in the parlour, and the extrava- 
gant joy of the merry gathering which filled to 
overflow the kitchen, the barn, and all the out- 
houses ; gaily helping, in the evening, to diminish 
the prosperity they had assisted to create in the 
earlier part of the day. 

It was late in the night before Judy left the 
dismantled dwelling, and lighted Dr Fitzmaurice 
to Portmullina, with her legacy of Squire Jack’s 
stable lantern, that he might communicate the 
good news to her mistress. 

Florence, forced from her parental home, had 
found shelter for the day, and welcome for as 
many days as she chose, or for life, under the 
hospitable, if low roof of her own and her father’s 
friend, Mrs Roeney, an independent widow lady, 
distantly related to the Joyces of Castle Joyce, 
and to half the genteel families in town and coun- 
try besides. Then and there, Mrs Rooney was— 

“ Surpassing rich with eighty pounds a year,” 
which she held by an annuity on the Joyce estate. 

** And Florence will have three hundred !” she 
exclaimed in ecstasy ; “ said you three hundred, 
Dr Fitzmaurice? My blessings on the kind and 
generous hearts that made it so!—That will 
make us equal to one hundred a-year, Doctor, 
and allow us to hould up our keads with the best 
in Portmullina, and be both hospitable and gen- 
tule ; and to keep an extra handy girl, barring 
Judy Gallagher, and a gorsoon, with a bit of a 
pony, and a car ;—and never, never my sweet 
Flory to quit this, till Iam either carried out at 
that dure feet foremost, or her darling self is 
borne a bride to Castle Joyce, or wherever it 
shall plase Himself. Oh, Doctor, but it’s myself 
am « happy» woman this night!” 

We are sorry that Mrs Rooney, being a gentle- 
woman and well connected, should have had so 
broad a brogue and so Irish an idiom ; but such 
being the fact, it would be idle to disguise it. 

Florence, who had long proved the sterling 
worth and affectionate simplicity of character of 
this tried, old-fashioned friend, and not then and 
there, vulgar person, and who had already deeply 
revolved the subject, was content that, for a 
time, this arrangement should be adopted. With 
her youth, her acquirements, her active habits, 
and energetic mind, even with so small a pro- 
vision, she would not be absvlutely dependent ; 
and, although, save a few “ old familiar faces,” 
she had little to regret in leaving the scenes of | 





her childhood, Portmullina and its vicinity were, 
nevertheless, more to her heart than all the 
world besides. Happiness was, at this time, for 
her nowhere ; but here, “ among her own people,” 
there was comparative content. 

Though many months passed away, before 
Florence surmounted the secret and horrible 
shock she had encountered, and recovered the 
original high and buoyant tone of her spirits, she 
was neither of the age nor temperament which a 
morbid sorrow can fasten upon. One dreadful 
calamity had fallen upon her youth ; but her high 
courage had averted some of its most painful 
consequences ; and, loved and admired by every 
one—the ornament and delight of the obscure 
but friendly community which she graced—laying 
the lowliest with the highest duties upon her- 
self—and blessed with those best blessings, a 
cheerful, if somewhat quick temper, a sincere 
and lofty character, an affectionate heart, and an 
intelligent mind—at the end of six months, 
Florence sometimes chided her own gaiety, and 
wondered whither all her misery was fled ; and 
then, for a few hours, she would luxuriously 
woo it back, in what was but a new and more 
refined mode of enjoyment. 

The good folks of Portmullina were, at that 
period, a much more social people than since 
they have become more knowing, polished, and 
wealthy. Their perpetual visitings, in those 
days, were made on the cheapest, freest, and 
easiest terms; and thence they were perpetual. 
This was some years before the Union; and 
claret, and other French wines and liquors, 
were to be seen in plenty in every decent house. 
The rural produce of the country, compared with 
the modern prices, ina place still cheap, was to be 
obtained for anvld song. In those days, Florence 
O'Brien, seated at her-wheel in the parlour, 
with gold chains woven through her hair, was 
often edified by Mrs Rooney and Judith hig- 
gling in the kitchen, if a ‘“ tinpenny bit” was 
demanded for a fine turbot or a young turkey, 
and bolting altogether, if the monstrous price of 
three halfpence was demanded for a dozen of 
eggs. 

Though there was not a single club in exist- 
ence at that time in all Portmullina, it must be 
confessed that there were often very convivial 
dinners, at which few or no ladies were present. 
Yet what care ladies for dinners! From October 
till Easter, card, and dancing, and singing parties 
took place almost every night, in one house or 
other ; and at every one of these the presence 
of Mrs Rooney and her beautiful inmate. was 
held indispensable. There might be seasons 
when Florence would have preferred the com- 
pany of her few books, or her own thoughts by 
her solitary fire-side ; but she bore her share of 
social penances with a good grace, and thus con- 
verted what to another might have been suffer- 
ing, into reflected enjoyment. On the social 
evening Exchange, though she could not always 
meet with persons who were able to give her 
wit for her wit, intelligence for her intelligence, 
she often encountered those who gave her heart 
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for heart ; and this, as the world goes, is rare 
merchandize. 

After all, the tea-drinking and supper dissi- 
pation of Portmullina, in the old times, was not 
deadly either to purse or time. The quadrille 
stakes—quadrille was then the favourite game— 
were so far from being deep, that, when the 
invasion of British officers came, in following 
years, it was considered necessary, for the 
honour of the town, to keep the usual amount 
played for, a secret. Whist was then, in Port- 
mullina, but a modern innovation, very recently 
imported from Dublin by a returned barrister. 
The ladies were not yet initiated into that game. 

Hours were as early as everything else was 
moderate—though the Irish seem to have a 
natural genius for late sittings. The ten o’clock 
bell of St Patrick’s was the regular tattoo which 
warned the ladies to their quarters, and sent 
maid-servants hurrying along with lanterns, 
hoods, cloaks, and pattens ; while, by six o'clock 
on any fine morning, for half the year, Florence 
O’Brien (for one young lady) might be seen at 
work in'the garden, or rambling on the shore, 
or scouring the mountains, mounted on Mrs 
Rooney’s roan pony, blooming as a Diana, and 
without any protector or attendant save the 
courteous and chivalric genius of her country. 

But all this was, as we have said, before the 
barracks were erected, and the English army had 
come toe preserve the peace of the land. Before 
this period, there had been comparatively little 
collision between the numerous Catholics and 
the few Protestants of the neighbourhood. The 
clergymen of both faiths constantly met in the 
houses of the more respectable inhabitants; and, 
prompt to co-operate in every good deed, were 
on friendly terms with each other; and while 
the town, though genteel and social, continued 
to be poor and humble, the county aristocracy 
were indulgent and condescending, and did not 
disdain to partake either in its private pleasures 
or public amusements. These consisted of what 
were by courtesy called concerts, conjurers, fire- 
works, Punch-and-Judy exhibitions, recitations, 
and the rare attempts of strolling players 
travelling across the country. But the stated 
and decorous public amusements were the weekly 
dancing and card assemblies, held every winter, 
in the Cross Keys. ‘These balls drew in many 
of the neighbouring gentry, who had families 
with manners to be formed and _ polished, 
or, a8 probably, who relished a little of those 
indispensable ingredients in all Irish amusements, 
/unand hilarity. Before the revolution produced 
by the erection of the barracks and the arrival 
of the army, (by which magnificent name every 
sergeants guard is called in Ireland,) the season- 
tickets of Mrs Rooney and her young friend, Miss 
FlorenceO'Brien, cost just eighteen shillings ; with 
an additional half a crown, as a gratuity to the 
musicians, The band then consisted of three indi- 
‘iduals—blind old Charles Carroll, who played 
the bass fiddle capitally ; a lad, who was a tailor 
all the day ; and a young boy, with a wonderful 
genius for music, who afterwards attained the 
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honour of joining the orchestra in Crowe Street 
theatre. At these merry, if not very. brilliant 
assemblies, Dr Fitzmaurice and Surgeon Harri- 
son, who had now risen as much in fashion as he 
had formerly done in practice, acted as joint- 
masters of the ceremonies, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the community. Some of the young ladies 
might occasionally imagine that the best partners 
were always found for Florence O’Brien ; but of 
this the lords of the ball were certainly innocent. 
Charm enough might be found in the radiant 
beauty of the peerless Florence to account for the 
phenomenon. 

Celebrity had now been added to the many at- 
tractions of Florence. “ The Beauty of Portmul- 
lina” had been heard of in the Four Courts, and 
toasted from the Kerry head to the sources of the 
Shannon. In her native district, she was become 
“the observed of all observers’”—“ the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form’—the rose and 
expectancy of the youthful womanhood of Port- 
mullina. Accustomed as they were to see her 
every day of their lives, the entrance of the fair 
Florence with her friend Mrs Rooney, always 
created a sensation in the ball-room. She was 
the only individual, of her age and sex, of whom 
her fellow-citizens were collectively proud ; though 
a few might be individually jealous. But this 
feeling abated among the young ladies, when it 
was seen, that, though ready to dance, talk, or 
even flirt with their admirers in the mass, Flo- 
rence wished to attract no one in particular. 

Squire Jack himself, now that he had returned 
from his year’s polishing at Kilkenny, found no 
more seeming favour in her eyes, than while in 
his cub-state; and Mrs Rooney, who was as 
stanchly his friend as Judith Gallagher, could only 
comfort the Squire by narrating, with the addi. 
tion of a few of her own good-natured lucky 
guesses, the proposals which Florence had re- 
jected in his absence. 

Mrs Rooney was of the number of ladies who 
hold by the old faith, that every girl earnestly 
desires to be married ; and, high, and proud, and 
perhaps ambitious as Florence was, in all her 
feelings, the good old lady could, in her case, see 
no cause of exemption from the general failing of 
the sex. Mrs Rooney thought it none; and, 
save for some secret attachment, why did not 
Florence marry ?—and for whom could attachment 
be entertained save for the young Squire himself ? 
She was certain of it; and, indeed, as good as told 
him what, for the world, she would not willingly 
have hinted. 

Squire Jack, whatever might be his faults, vas 
too sincerely and reverentially in love, and, con- 
sequently, too diffident and humble, to give easy 
credence to what he so much desired. Florence 
did not now even avoid him, which he held a 
doubtful sign ; but rather treated him as one not 
worth her avoidance ; and she had withdrawn 
from all voluntary intercourse with his family, as 
if determined that, if advances were made at all, 
they should come from the high side, if she sub- 
mitted to receive them even then, 

The harsh conduct which had urged — 
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fortunate father to that rash and fatal act which 


still remained a dark spot in her memory, had | 


not been forgotten in the subsequent courtesies 
of the head of the Joyce family. The old Squire, 
viewed through this medium, and his conduct to 
his son, seemed, to the expanding intelligence of 
Florence, little better than anignorant, imperious, 
semi-barbarous tyrant. His wife she considered a 
weak if an amiable woman; and Honor, the 
friend of her childhood, partaking in all the pre- 
judices of her family, and now become sickly and 
vapourish, had sunk into a superstitious and selfish 
devotee—one of the many who use the pretext of 
religion to cover heartlessness. Squire Jack, him- 
self, with his vices of character and grossness of 
habits, the rank fruits of his neglected and bad 
education, was the best of the set. These vices 
of character, Mrs Rooney would no more allow, 
than would Judith allow of any personal failing 
in the young Squire. 

“Is he not the very best-hearted young man 
in the country ?” said Mrs Rooney, one day of 
the many that she repeated nearly the same 
thing, and in the same words ; “ and at the head 
of the finest Irish property in the county he will 
be.” 

“And for faults,” responded Judith, “ sure 
where are they? Is it one to love to see his 
friends merry about him, and take his glass of 
wine, as a young gentleman ought, in his own 
house, or out of it ; and no more of it, I am sure, 
than becomes a hearty Irish gentleman. There 
was your own dear father, Miss Flory, jewel” 

“Hush!” cried Florence, and her brow took 
the form which enjuined silence on this topic, 
and which would be obeyed. ‘“ Then, I wish to 
pace that same young Squire would marry Lady 
July Waldron out of hand, as his cross father 
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orders—-she who would give her two eyes fo 
him, they say—and make us done of him ; which 
I daresay, he soon will—and no blame to him.’ 

If this was said in revenge, Judith took small 
advantage ; for her young mistress betrayed no 
emotion whatever ; her head was bent over her 
work, and there it remained; but, when the 
repentant nurse, in a few minutes, returned, on 
some frivolous errand, and said—“I daresay, 
Miss Flory, darlin’, after all, it is all lies, that 
same gossip of young Squire Joyce marrying the 
Lady July Waldron; though it is up and down 
Portmullina, as if the bell put it out.” 

Florence looked sharply up, and, colouring 
slightly, observed—* It is of mighty little con- 
sequence, I presume, at least to me, whether this 
be true or not.” 

‘Och, mighty little—only news like,” said 
the incorrigible nurse ; and Florence imputed the 
sudden flutter in her breast to the impertinence 
of Judith, which had got beyond all bounds. In 
a few minutes afterwards, she assumed her home- 
plaited straw bonnet and green shawl, and, fol- 
lowed by her favourite companion, an Irish hound 
which the young Squire had long since trained 
for her father, she took her way to the frequent 
scene of her solitary rambles, a little rocky head- 
land on the horn of the bay, and nearly opposite 
to Castle Joyee. This was a spot where it was 
rare to meet any one, save, perhaps, at low water, 
a few children from the neighbouring hamlets 
gathering edible sea-weed, or picking shell fish. 
Florence was, therefore, the more taken by sur- 
prise, when, on approaching a long ridge of shelv- 
ing rocks, laid bare by the ebbing tide, the subject 
of her secret ruminations came round a jutting 
mass and suddenly stood before her. 

(To be continued.) 
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VALET AND GROOM OF THE CHAMBERS TO THE LATE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 


Anout forty years ago, a middle-aged, respect- 
able-looking man, in a blue smock-frock, and 
with a begrimed face, might have daily been 
seen, attended by his wife, in a coal-barge, pro- 
secuting his business as a coal-merchant between 
the Whittington and Norwood collieries and the 
town of Retford. Ten years later, the same 
respectable pair might have been met with in 
Market Street, Sheffield, and afterwards in the 
Hart's-head, presiding over an eating-house and 
poulterer’s shop ; and there they remained until 
80 recent a period as 1826. How does the ro- 
mantic name of Matthias D'Amour harmonize 
with such homely callings? It is, however, no 
fictitious one ; and, as Matthias is a genuine per- 
sonage, and still extant in the town of Sheffield, 
we shall take leave to introduce him to the world 
at large, and to the admirers of fashionable life 
and chronicles in particular, as a very superior 
authority, indeed, compared, for example, with 
Mr Willis, the American poet and diplomatist. 
With Gordon Castle and high life, D'Amour long | 





maintained the most intimate relations ; and he 
enjoyed much better opportunities for observation, 
and obtaining information, than the traveller. 
He was as high-bred, at least as accomplished, and, 
we are inclined to think, (the art of versifica- 
tion apart,) fully as remarkable a man. Born in 
Antwerp, and polished in Paris, fond of music 
and dancing, and a proficient in both arts, he 
mingled, from his early years, ‘‘in the first circles.” 
D’Amour possessed yet another accomplishment, 
which ultimately led to the pinnacle of fortune: 
he was an admirable ladies’ friseur ; and, in this 
capacity, or rather in the ordinary capacity of 
valet, from possessing this quality in a degree 
which must have then been considered as super- 
eminent, he achieved the service of the “ bonny 
Duchess,” just when she had risen to the zenith of 
fashion ; and in it heremained for ten happy years. 
The names of Pitt and Fox were not more dis. 
tinguished, during the brilliant period of D'Am- 
our’s attendance upon her Grace, than were those 
of the Duchesses of Gordon and Devonshire. 
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The former spirited lady, as a principal leader 
of fashion, and the personal friend of the Tory 
Minister of the day, in many points eclipsed 
her equally beautiful and more feminine rival, 
the ally of Fox and the glory of the Whigs. 
We have female meddlers in court intrigues 
still; andas often as reigning princes are either in 
first orsecond childhood, it must alwaysbe so; but 
women then, had really considerable influence in 
politics, mischievous or otherwise as it might be. 

We are not losing sight of D'Amour so far as 
the reader may imagine ; for, while he stood be- 
hind the chair of the Duchess of Gordon, the 
leaders of the House of Commons were adjourn- 
ing to her suppers, and the Prince of Wales was 
her nightly guest. She appears at this time to 
have kept a kind of “ Pitt Ordinary every 
night :” as that statesman brought whatever 
friends he wished to her Grace’s board, merely 
announeing beforehand their number, but not 
their names, It was an exceedingly convenient 
arrangement ; but, chiefly, we look to it at pre- 
sent for the opportunities of observation thus 
affurded to D’Amour. Had he been an American 
traveller in the diplomatie line, engaged at the 
same time to furnish so much healthy matter, or 
laudable pus, per week, at so much per sheet, 
for the New York Mirror, he certainly would 
have made a better use of them. But, though ra- 
ther scrupulous on some points; his opportunities 
and knowledge of fashionable life were so much 
superior to those enjoyed by Mr Willis, that, as 
it is, he has made a more interesting book for 
the amusement of persons fond of this particular 
kind of reading. Injustice to himself, in a pes 
cuniary view, this autobiography ought to have 
been preceded by from three to tine volumes of 
fashionable novels ; for which the recollections of 
the sensible and amiable, and now venerable 
Matthias, must affurd ample materials. He has, 
however, produced a work, or his friend Paul 
Rodgers has produced it for him, which the philo- 
sophie reader, and the observer of mankind, will 
value quite as much. 

But before we deal with him as the historio- 
grapher of Gordon Castle, and of the Macleods of 
Rasay, it may be expedient to tell that he is a 
native of Antwerp, and was born in September 
1749, within a few doors of the dwelling-place of 
Rubens. He was the second youfigést of four- 
teen children, who were afterwards scattered 
over the world, many of them in semi-diplomatic 
capacities—i.e.us upper servants in great families. 
His father held an office in the customs, One 
brother became a priest, another a lawyer in Ger- 
many. Another brother, after playing the roué 
for a few years, and being a notorious thief, had 
his organ of acquisitiveness suddenly obliterated 
at about the age of fourteen ; became, first,a most 
excellent youth, and theti éntered a mUnastery, 
in remorse for his early crimes. But the great 
man, the Gil Blas of the family, had made his for- 
tune in Paris, where he held some post under the 
Receiver-Geneéral of Finances, while his wife was 
in the household of the lady of the First Minister. 


This, we presume, moans that she was a waiting. 





gentlewoman. Matthias, our hero, discovered an 
early genius for singing, dancing, and theatrical 
entertainments, and, until upwards of twenty. 
one, he engaged in no profession. At this time, 
the family heard by accident of the great man in 
Paris, and Matthias obtained the consent of his 
parents to set out on foot in quest of the fortune 
to which this lucky brother might open a way 
for him. As a younger child, he was a great 
favourite with his parents, and they detained him 
for ten months, until the jubilee of their marriage 
should be celebrated. 

‘* The festival was kept for eight successive days. Du- 
ring these days, we by no means spent our time in the 
manner in which some of my English readers will under- 
stand by festivity, that is, in eating and drinking to ex- 
cess; but rather in innocent and rational amnsements, 
interesting discourses of our individual adventures, &c. 
On the last day of our rejoicings, we all went in proces- 
sion to the Abbey of St Michael, when my brother, the 
priest, specially said mass on the occasion, and with the 
assistance of the lay monk, administered the sacrament 
to my father, mother, and ten of their children, besides a 
great number of cousins and other relations,” 

We give this extract, as the Belgian household 
festival appears to us to the full as rational and 
amiable as any of the grander entertainments 
we may afterwards have to commemorate. Mat- 
thias had little money, and not one word of 
the French language, when he marched to 
Paris about the year 1771:—but he found his 
way ; and his brother, the great man, was not 
very much ashamed of him. Though a dandy at 
Antwerp, Matthias was but a clown in Paris; and 
that he might not disgrace his refined relatives, 
he was forthwith equipped in a waistcoat, covered 
with broad gold lace, breeches with gold knee 
garters, silk stockings which made his skin 
tingle, enormous buckles, and a short sword. 
His sister-in-law undertook to polish his man- 
ners, and instruct him in matters of fashion and 
etiquette ; and Matthias, no doubt, became a very 
pretty fellow, and a credit to his exalted kindred. 
Once, by a rare chance, he furtively witnessed a 
ball at Versailles, given in honour of the marriage 
of the Count D’Artois, now Charles X. Mr Wil- 
lis himself could not have been more enchanted. 
Could Matthias ever be a poor man again? His 
own brother would not believe in his good fortune, 
when he told all that he had seen at Court.—An 
unpleasant anti-climax follows. No employment 
had yet been found for Matthias, and he had 
hung on for eighteen menths, a dependant on his 
brother. It was finally resolved that he should 
return to Antwerp, and qualify himself to dress 
ladies’ hair, which was done accordingly, and, upon 
the whole, turned out well. 

Before becoming a first minister of the Graces, 
D’Amour did probation in the service of seve- 
ral gentlemen, foreign and English, or rather 
Scottish. He came to England in the service 
of a young getitleman named Campbell, who 
was an officer of dragoons. Many things asto- 
nished the Belgic-Gallican valet, in the land of 
fogs, heretics, and odd humours; but none more 
than mustard with toasted cheese; warming- 
pans; drinking by wholesale instead of sipping 


brandy; and the quantity of things —. —_ 
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be seen fished out of one bountiful pot—viz. 
veal, beef, plum-pudding, nets of vegetables, 
&e. &c. &c. This was in England’s palmy days, 
and Matthias’ account of the inn at Dover out- 
does that of Willis. 

D’Amour passed to the service of Captain Car- 
negie, and next made the tour of Europe with a 
Mr Mackenzie ; though which gentleman of that 
potent clan we cannot make out. On his travels, 
he saw the Count de Buffon, the Pretender, &c. 
&c. He scaled Mount Etna, and saw Vesuvius 
in an outbreak ; passed a season at Rome, and the 
Carnival at Venice. In short, Willis cannot 
touch D’Amour as a traveller. 

After leaving Mr Mackenzie, and having a few 
more adventures with different masters, our Gil 
Blas came into the employment of a very young 
gentleman, Mr M’L——, a relation of the then 
laird of Rasay, and engaged to one of the 
numerous handsome daughters of that family. 
This Mr M’Leod had been a hanger-on at Rasay, 
until he succeeded toa fortune left him by anuncle 
in India. But we have no more concern with 
cousinships, founders of families, or Highland 
genealogies, than the adventures of D’Amour 
compel us to take. That accomplished valet, 
when engaged by this young gentleman, was, we 
suppose, rather above thirty years of age, and 
he had been in Paris, London, Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Florence, and Venice ; but he had no 
more idea of Scotland, Scottish Highlanders, the 
Hebrides, or the Island of Rasay, than of the 
Sandwich Islands or the New Zealanders. It 
must have been some years after the memorable 
sojourn of Dr Johnson and Boswell there, that 
D'Amour was exiled to Rasay for eleven months 
on a stretch. He went from this into the family 
of the Duke of Gordon ; and thus, as we con- 
clude, passed at once from the antipodes of 
Scottish aristocracy. The picture of Rasay, 
drawn by Boswell, and illuminated by Johnson, 
must be fresh in the memory of most of our 
readers; but we venture to affirm that this of 
D'Amour, though taken behind the curtain, and 
much less flattering and delightful, is equally 
faithful. It is, indeed, the most exact picture of 
Highland domestic usages in those times that we 
ever fell in with ; and is, in the truth of its de- 


tails, not at all inferior to the letters of Captain 
Burt. 


As my excursion to the Western Isles was extraordi- 
nary, and produced rather uncommon results in my 
future life, I shall take the liberty of being a little par- 
ticular in its history. This cluster of islands, called the 
Hebrides, of which the Isle of Skye is one, and the Isle 
of Rasay another, are perhaps the most wild, unculti- 
vated, and romantic spots in Christendom, both with 
regard to their topographical peculiarities and to their 
inhabitants. © © © © @ 

The laird and his family of course expecting our arri- 
val, we were borne over the sea, from the Scottish shore, 
by a small vessel sent expressly to meet us. 

_ The first thing which struck me as singular in these 
islanders, was, that, as soon as we were seated in their 
boat, and they had got fixed to their oars, one of their 
number struck up a singing, in which the rest imme- 
diately joined. Although I did not understand their 
language, I could perceive their song was very simple, 
that it consisted of few words and of frequent chorusses. 





They took care continually to beat time with their oars 
in the water; and this was continued without interrup- 
tion till we arrived at their island. ' 

Allowing for the simple customs of the place, and their 
apparently poverty-stricken condition, we were received 
with every mark of respect, and, towards my master, of 
affection too. But my readers may judge of what my 
luxuries were likely to consist of, where all the servants 
in the establishment, without one exception, lived ex- 
clusively on two meals a-day, and these meals composed 
of thick water porridge and barley bannocks! It is true, 
my southern pedigree being taken into consideration, and 
coming as the esteemed servant of one so dear to the 
family, I was allowed some extraordinary indulgences. 
I had a room appropriated to my own use; the same 
being a large kind of chamber, in one of the wings of the 
antique mansion; which chamber I can perhaps best de- 
scribe by comparing it with a respectable English hay- 
loft. My bed was of loose long straw, with a rug to 
throw over me._ I had now and then a little exceedingly 
lean meat allowed me to dinner. Contrary to their cus- 
tom, I had breakfast allowed me, which consisted 
of curd of sheep’s or goat’s milk. My supper was 
of the same material. I was also privileged with one 
small glass of whisky every morning, which was a great 
favour indeed, as it was only allowed to the laird’s do- 
mestics once a-year, viz., at Christmas. 

I think my readers will not be surprised to learn that 
I felt a good deal discontented. I was always desirous, 
however, when I had made an engagement, to fulfil it, 
if possible, and to make the best of things which were 
not over convenient. I had also some sources of comfort : 
the laird’s daughters—for he had several—performed the 
duty of housekeeper by weekly turns, my young mistress 
(the lady to whom his master was engaged) among tLe rest. 
Each of these ladies strove, by every means in their 
power, to make me comfortable, that is, according to 
their notions of comfort. To accomplish this benevolent 
purpose, they would frequently, in their perambulations 
through the house, contrive to convey to me a lump of 
butter, or some other article of luxury ; but always un- 
known to the lady, their mother. These instances of 
kind regard were sure to minister as much for the alle- 
viation of my discontent, as to supply my outward 
wants. 

But the way in which these young ladies served me 
most effectually, was by supplying me with books to read. 


These books made the accomplished D’Amour 
so much of a philosopher, that, with a wife exactly 
to his mind, and his morning dram insured for 
life, he could have been content to remain for 
life upon this island. His residence and priva- 
tions here had a happy influence upon his future 
life. Whenever hardships occurred, he had only 
to turn his thoughts to Rasay, and its contented 
and gleesome, though half-starved inhabitants. 


Surely nothing can convey a more true representation 
of patriarchial simplicity and primitive inoffensiveness 
that the manners of the Erse inhabitants of these north- 
ern isles! They almost literally appeared to answer, 
when I was among them, to the description of society in 
a future state given by the poet :— 

* They know no want, they feel no care.” 


As we were there during eleven months out of the twelve, 
I had opportunities of observing them through all the 
seasons of the year. I have already mentioned their sing- 
ing during our voyage to the islands. This was by no 
means a solitary instance, as many besides myself are 
aware. Indeed, with a similar vocal accompaniment, 
they seemed to perform all their labour. For instance, I 
witnessed their manner of reaping barley in harvest time. 
The barley is obliged to be all shorn with the sickle, on 
account of the stony nature of the soil; and a group of 
reapers have universally a foreman, whose business is to 
lead the work and the singing. The sick'es keep time 
with the notes of the song; and the music never ceases 
from morn till night. If at any time the labour seems 
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to lag, the leader has only to give an extra impulse to the 
vocal strain, and the work is impelled accordingly. 

D’Amour gives an account of the singular 
Hebridean custom of, he says, Christmas Eve— 
we think it is New Year's Eve—which is as im- 
perfect* as his description of broachan must be 
unintelligible to English readers; but his re- 
ports of the content, the cheerfulness, the glee, 
and merriment of the Hebrideans, are always 
correct ; and they are unvarying. 

The following anecdote is amusing in itself, 
and gives one a curious notion of the house- 
keeping of Johnson and Boswell’s hospitable 
entertainers, But the principal cause, perhaps, 
lay with D’Amour’s master, who, by all we hear 
of him, does not impress the reader with the idea 


of dignified or gallant chieftainship. 

Although, as I have said, that with regard to my own 
living, I had several indulgences not allowed to the other 
servants, yet, were I to publish a list of my privations, I 
have no doubt it would seem a curious document. I re- 
collect that, at Christmas, our gentry treated themselves 
with plum-pudding for two successive days. I had, of 
course, to wait at the table, which gave me an opportu- 
nity of smelling, and also, though contrary to the will of 
my superiors, of tasting this rare dish, in the following 
manner. On my removing the brown earthen vessel con- 
taining the spare pudding, on the first day in question, 
contrary to my usual custom of setting it down on the 
sideboard, I walked out of the room and down stairs 
with it. My young master, who had his eye upon me, 
took the alarm, and followed. To make the best use of 
my time, I had, ere I got to the kitchen, filled my mouth 
with the pudding. On his overtaking me, he made no 
scruple, but asked me directly if I thought nobody was 
to have any pudding but myself? I was in no condition 
to reply ; but there was no remedy; and, with my mouth 
full, I gobbled out in return, “ And what sort of a share 
should I have got, had I waited for your asking ?” Se- 
veral of the young ladies, who had more feeling for me, 
laughed secretly, but heartily, at my exploit ; and the day 
following, on the pudding being ready for removal, my 
young mistress gave me a signal, at which I quietly re- 
moved the dish, fixing it in full view upon the sideboard ; 
but, in so doing, I contrived adroitly to remove its contents 
into my hands, and demurely walking out of the room, I 
enjoyed myself at my leisure. With regard to meat, it was 
very seldom that any was left from the first table, and that 
was so excessively lean that I did notcare much forit. I 
commonly dined with a few of the other servants, on kail, 
or the mixture of flour and greens, without even salt! 
We never sat down to dinner, but universally stood round 
the table, and all ate out of one dish. When I could do 
it slily, I always took care to purloin, for my own use, a 
lump of butter, with which I enriched my side of the dish, 
to the no small envy of the rest. 

Upon one occasion, D’Amour manfully shewed 
the gallantry of his nature and his nurture. We 
have said that his master, a distant relation of the 
Laird of Rasay, became suddenly rich, from re- 
ceiving a large East India fortune, and had then 


engaged to marry one of Rasay’s daughters. 
However, (says the valet,) one of my young master’s cra- 

niological developements,as | suppose, being instability, he 

came to me only a few days before the wedding, and seri- 


* One important omission in describing this alleged 
relic of Druidism is, that the doors are fastened inside, 
or rather barricaded by the limbs and shoulders of those 
within, and that no one is admitted until he has repeated, 
in a few generally extemporary rhymes, “ the conju- 





rations and mighty spell” to which the door flies open. 
These verses are generally complimentary or gallant, 
when the suitor has as much poetical talent as will serve 
the occasion ; and few Hebrideans want the requisite de. 
gree of skill, 
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ously asked me what I would advise him to do, ashedoubted 
the girl did not love him. I put on as grave a face as became 
me, and asked him what he would have the young lady to 
do ; ] really thought, I added, that she manifested, as far as 
I had opportunity of judging, all the tokens of love which 
young ladies in similar circumstances think it prudent to 
manifest. “ Ay,” said he in reply, “but yeu know she 
has nothing ! I cannot think of marrying her, and you 
and I will set off this very night for Scotland.” “Sir,” 
said I im return, “ J will not ge with you. Consider for 
a moment; from the very circumstances of her poverty, you 
have an opportunity of extracting the greatest possible 
happiness. Would you not much rather be the liberal do- 
nor of happiness to one whom you cannot but acknowledge 
you love, than to have the means of it to receive from ano- 
ther,as would be the case if she had been rich and yourself 
poor? In marrying this young lady, to whom you are 
already in a manner betrothed, you lay the object of your 
choice under everlasting obligations to return your affec- 
tion.” I believe | may take some credit to myself for 
having, by this reasoning, overcome his scruples to matri- 
mony. 

This same gentleman accused D'Amour of 
wearing his shoes! upon which the more gentle- 
manly-minded valet retorted that he had better 
shoes than he had, Alfieri declares that he re- 
spected his servant fur returning a blow; as, 
when a gentleman so far forgets himself as to 
strike his servant, all artificial distinctions are 
levelled. It is then man to man, each armed 
with his natural weapons. The Highland gentle- 
man possessed much less magnanimity than Alfieri; 
but D’Amour had not less spirit than Alfieri’s 
servant, His master had given him a kick for 
his saucy reply about the shoes. ‘“ My mettle 
would not stand that, and I directly turned to 
collar him. Though a much bigger man than I, 
he was by no means overstocked with courage ; 
and my attempt to grasp at his breast, combined 
with his own fears, sent him backward into the 
bed-curtains, tearing them from their hold at 
the top like paper.” In some chieftain’s houses, 
D’Amour would inevitably have been dirked ; but 
his master, it seems, was not popular. 

As his master was a bridegroom, D’Amour 
forgave the offence, and though he refused to 
ask pardon, yet, on the interference of Mackin- 
non, a relative of the family, hemade peace on the 
old basis of the status quo, apd uti posseditis. 

But I had not yet done with it neither. In about two 
hours after, I had to attend the young lady in her own 
room, to put up her hair, preparatory for the following 
day. I knew she had not seen him; for the custom of 
the country strictly forbids the lady seeing the gentle- 
man on the day before the wedding. I, therefore, hoped 
we should have nothing about it. Notwithstanding, I 
was mistaken. On entering, I found her the very picture 
of sadness. In person, she was handsome, as well as 
being possessed of superior mental qualifications. She 
seemed for the moment almost in an agony of grief. She 
began by saying, “O D'Amour! if you cannot please 
him, what am I to do” It is acknowledged, that a 
a pretty woman, under circumstances of sorrow, is not an 
object to be contemplated with indifference ; for myself, I 
was quite overcome. I made a strong effort, however, 
and managed to reply—“ Madam, pray do not say ano- 
ther word—1 cannot stand it.” 

These were pleasant preparations for a mar- 
riage between a young gentleman of fortune, and 
a young lady of none. One could almost wish, 
in such cases, that the valet had also been the heir. 

We do not remember to have seen any account 








of the following important branch of the rural 
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economy of the Hebrides before. D’Amour says 
nothing of the higher order of farmers, the tacks- 
men; and pérhaps Rasay had few or none of 
those. 

The manner in which the lairds of these islands re- 
ceived their rents, I thought very singular. Most of the 
householders, all round the neighbourhood, occupied as 
much land under the laird as was valued at from twenty 
to forty shillings; but as for money, it was outof the 
question—they never saw any. Against the time when 
the laird intended to collect his rents—for it was not done 
at distinct and regular periods—the poor wretched look- 
ing head farmer, or land steward, was despatched round 
to all the tenantry, warning them of the event. When 
the time arrives, suppose a man owes for two years, he 
perhaps brings with him a steer of two-years-old. If his 
beast is valued at forty shillings, his rent, of course, is 
paid; but if only at thirty shillings, he must either pro- 
duce something more, or he must remain in arrears. 

This mode of taking rent, if it be aceurately de 
scribed, which is doubtful, has of course long fallen 
into disuse. Money is now your only commodity ; 
though, with plenty of it in his pocket, D’Amour 
could not in those days procure a pair of shoes. 
He gives but a very dull account of the second 
sight ; and we conceive it remarkable that, pos- 
sessing a fine ear, and having, as he says, a taste 
for music, he never could form any correct mu- 
sical notion of the airs and tunes the islanders 
were continually singing; yet he listened to their 
wild melodies “ for hours and hours again, in a 
state of enchantment.” This is especially incom- 
prehensible, as, at Gordon Castle, he soon after- 
wards admired music which was of the very same 
kind, or precisely identical. 

D’Amour left the dreary sojourn of Rasay, and 
was engaged by the Earl of Selkirk to attend 
Lord Daer, (Burns’ “ Sie a lord,”) who was 
then going on his travels. In the meanwhile, 
he dressed the hair of the young ladies of the 
family ; and, while out of place in Edinburgh, 
he had given some interesting touches to da 
belle chevelnre of the telebrated, or notorious 
Lady Wallace, the sister of the Duchess of 
Gordon. High and low, the tocsin was sounded 
by Lady Maxwell, the mother of her Grace, 
after a tian of the astonishing abilities of DA. 
mour !—and, to be brief, he left the family of 
Lord Selkirk. ‘ Few men,” he says modestly, 
‘even in humble situations, are proof against 
flattery ; and, excellent terms being offered, I 
accepted the place without more ceremony.” 

This was a grand epoch in the career of D’A- 
mour ; and he made many sage reflections upon 
his former failures, and resolved upon a more 
cautious and diplomatic line of conduct in future. 
That others should think well of us it is neces- 
sary that we should shew we entertain a very 
good opinion of ourselves, D'Amour saw that it 
might be proper to mystify a little, or, in other 
words to‘ astonish the natives.” Her Grace, bis 
tmistrés;, was from home, when he arrived at 
Gordon Castle, but his credentials to the Duke’s 
valet were most favourably received. His man- 
agement was inimitable. 

By the Duke's gentleman, I was (he says) politely 
introduced to the Tatler, who presently conducted me 
into the cellar, giving me my choice of whatevér wine | 


might chovse tv drink, 
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I may here notice some reflections which I made about 

this time on my past conduct, and particularly on the 
causes of my failure in the family of Lord Selkirk. It 
appeared evident to myself, that I had, on sume occasions, 
made myself too cheap and familiar; that, ofi going into 
a new situation, and espécially on my going into the 
family last named, I had not assamed that importance to 
which my experience and qualifications entitled me. And 
let people think what they may of those airs of dignity 
and authority, nothing is of more consequence in situa- 
tions similar te those in which I moved. I do nét mean 
that I regretted I had not put on supercilious airs, which 
become no man, and for which some gentlemen’s lacqueys 
deserve to be kicked out of all society. I mean I had 
failed in maintaining a true sense of the value of those 
qualifications which I had acquired by such experience as 
few had had the opportunity of attaining ; and such being 
my views, I resolved, go where I would, to try the effect 
of a different line of conduct. 

In true keeping, then, with the above notion, I accepted 
the butler’s offered generosity, in a bottle of champagne. 
At dinner, I was seated on the housekeeper’s left hand, 
and all appeared anxious to manifest towards me every 
mark of attention. When the dinner was over, the 
females retired, and the men-servants remained drinking 
their wine. J was invited to drink, but declined takin 
more than two or three glasses, and could not withhol 
my admiration of their true politeness in allowing me to 
follow my own inclination. When each had taken a 
moderate quantity of wine, instruments of music, which 
hung against the wall, were taken down by the different 
individuals, and all of a sudden the steward’s room was 
converted into something like a concert hall. This, as 
my readers will be aware, was exactly to my own taste, 
I was pleased beyond measure. The butler, particularly, 
was an amateur of the first class; not merely being a 
performer but a composer; and actually was himself 
author of many excellent Scotch reels, which were not 
only played in Gordon Castle, but which I have often 
heard with pleasure far south of the Tweed. 

The music was so unexpected by me, and sounded se 
sweet, that Isat for a cousiderable time raptured with 
delight. And while the butler was playing by himself 
on the violin, he did it so charmingly that I was fairly 
overcome, and starting upon my legs, commenced dancing 
a hornpipe. This I flattered myself I could do differently 
to anything they were accustomed to see in Scotland, 
having practised myself a good deal after the manner of 
the London operas. They, in their turn, were as much 
charmed with my dancing as I had been with their play- 
ing ; and information of my performance being carried to 
the females, who had retired, they all re-entered the 
room, and I was desired by all parties to repeat what I 
had done ; with which request I willingly complied. 

D’Amour’s fortune was made, though he had 
not yet seen any of the great folks. Ata ball in 
the inn at Fochabers (we presume) the Duke 
and Lady Charlotte Gordon, whom he had never 
yet seen, came to witness his hornpipe. 

The Duchess had returned for two days be- 
fore she inquired for her accomplished valet, 
On the morning of the third, he was summoned 
to her presence. The Duchess was a woman of 
imagination, and the name of the new attendant 
had struck her faney. But D'Amour shall 
speak :— 

The Duchess of Gordon was ati uhftommmonly fine look- 
ing woman, and, as I entered the apartment, she was walk - 
ing backward and forward with, as I thought, all the 
dignity of an eastern queen. She asked me if my name 
was not D’Amour, and if it was my real name, or one 
assumed after the military fashion of the day? I, of 
course, assured her Grace it was the name I derived from 
my parents. She, in her turn, remarked that it was a very 
pretty one: alluding, no doubt, to its meaning in French, 
which is “ love.” She nest asked if J] was net weary of 
doing nothing? I veplied——“ Her Grace, | hoped, would 
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pardon me; I thought it better to do nothing, rather 
than, by acting without orders, do wrong.” She pleasantly 
said, “ You are right, D'Amour.” Her Grace informed 
me in the general of the nature of what my duties would 
be, and that, on the Monday following, she was going to 
Peterhead, for the purpose of sea-bathing ; that 1 must go 
with her, and that, until we got there, she did not wish 


me to do anything. 

Peterhead was then the Bath or Brighton of 
Scotland. This Duchess had made it so ; and Scot. 
land has never enjoyed an aristocratic watering- 
place since. There is no such thing to be found 
inthe kingdom. Even Portobello and Pitcaithly, 
in their brightest seasons, seldom get beyond a 
Lord of Session, or a stray specimen of the ba- 
ronetage. At Peterhead, D'Amour made coffee 
in the scientific manner he had learned at Paris; 
and, though the Duchess had forbidden him to 
dress any lady’s hair save her own, she good, 
naturedly lent him out, upon their public 
nights, to the nobility and gentry visiting Peter- 
head, as a kind of ambulatory coffee-percolator. 
D'Amour now began to fancy himself a man of 
some account in the fashionable world ; and he 
sagaciously remarks—“ I did not forget to admire 
the effect of my more dignified plan of proceed- 
ing. Indeed, often since, I have been led to re. 
mark that, while we keep within the bounds of 
true modesty, and do not overvalue ourselves, 
nothing is more necessary than an adequate and 
proper eateem of our own abilities; for, generally, 
as we value ourselves, we shall be valued by 
others.” 

But what were all these hum-drum doings in 
the dull, cold North, to the new bright world to 
which he was about to be translated, and of 
which his clever, good. natured, and buxom lady 
was a starand a queen! Behold, then, D’Amour 
in London about the spring of 1786, Groom of 
the Chambers to her Grace, Jane Duchess of 
Gordon ! 

His narrative, from this date, fairly eclipses 
that thing of scraps fallen from great men’s 
tables, and picked up by Mr Willis. 

I found that my lady was one of the very tip-tops among 
the fashionables. Our house, indeed, was the rendezvous 
of all the moving and gay spirits which, at that time, 
floated in the political atmosphere of Great Britain. 

We had not been long in town before his Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales, drove up to our house, and 
entering unannounced, as is the privilege of royalty, told 
our Duchess that he wanted some Scotch reels, and that 
he would bring a party that very evening. Her Grace 
would fain have been excused, saying she had no company 
invited. The Prince replied—*“ I will save your Grace 
the trouble ; I mean to invite them myself, and we will 
come undressed.” The plan thus laid was executed ac- 
cordingly. The Prince came with all his retinue, and 
dancing and music was continued to a late hour in the 
morning. One thing I must not omit te mention ; that 
night, his Royal Highness was observed, for the first 
time, without buckles to his shoes: he had laid them 
aside for the evening, and substituted ties for the eake of 
the ease he would experience in dancing. I heard the com- 
pany express their admiration of the precaution, but was 
most surprised when, betore the end of a fortnight, almost 
every waiter, at every inn in London, was seen skipping 
about in shog-ties ; and that very ball, thus cuttiaile got 
up, was like a death-blow to the poor buckle mak 

As the Prince had been liberal of hig invitations, we 


had a very numerous company, and no small stir took 


place in the brief space of time intervening, to prepare the 
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The Duchess ordered me to send off 
to Welsh's (a celebrated tavern, which the Prince often 
made use of) for their head waiter, and, when he came, 
he was to give the directions; yet. during the evening, I 
had orders also to do everything just as I used to do ag 
the castle. This I thought very strange. The latter 


necessary supper. 


message was brought me by Lady Mary Gordon. I told 
her Ladyship that I could not think of it, as her Grace 
had sent for a waiter on purpose. When my refusal wag 
delivered, she again despatched to me Lady Charlotte, 
afterwards Duchess of Richmond. 

But D'Amour still stood out upon his honour ; 
and her Grace never repeated this offence to the 
nice delicacy of his feelings. 

Upon the birthday of the Prince of Wales, 
his Royal Highness—though he had, from eco- 
nomy, given up house-keeping at Carlton House, 
dismissed many of his servants, and was living at 
Brighton—gave an entertainment at the Caste 
Tavern; and D’Amour was admitted where 
Willis would have given his ears to be present, 


had he then been in existence. 

Our Duchess was invited among the rest. I was much 
gratified to have the honour of waiting behind her Grace, 
as she sat at table, exactly opposite to his Royal High- 
ness, and his favourite, the celebrated Mrs Fitzherbert. 
This ay was certainly a most handsome woman, and 
remarkably pleasant in company. The conversation 
flowed on in an unintefrupted stream of gaiety; and, al- 
though the dinner lasted two hours an@ @ half, I should 
have been pleased had it lasted till midnight. ” 

And now for an exquisite bit of High Life below 
Stairs :— 

Next day, cards were sent to all the Prince’s chief 
tradespeople, as well as all the upper servants in those 
households where his Royal Highness was in the habit 
of visiting, inviting us to a ball, which was to be given 
in the Prince’s own ball.room. We, of the Duke of 
Gordon's establishment, were, of course, not overlooked. 
When the invitation was mentioned to the Duchess, as 
it was by her daughter, Lady Charlotte, she expressed 
great pleasure, adding, “ And they shall have the use of 
my carriage.” And when we were dressed, we were all 
desired to come in and shew ourselves together to the 
Duchess, before we started. For myself, I luckily 
happened to have a new suit, which she had never seen ; 
and, to give ani dea of my profuseness in the line of dress, 
I may mention, that the forepart of my waistcoat cost 
me six guineas, and the other parts of my dress in pro- 
portion. 

The entrance to the Prince’s ball-room, as well as the 
interior, was, to myself, who had seen a little of gaiety, 
inexpressibly grand. Being admitted, any one woyld 
have acknowledged that the apartments were worthy, in- 
deed, of a Prince. I will forbear attempting to describe 
them, as the effort would only shew my inability. If 
need not say we had a profusion of gratification. Abeut 
twelve o'clock, three large tables were spread with the 
choicest dainties which London itself could afford. The 
manner in which these tables were presented to our view, 
aud the materials with which they were covered, made 
the scene appear more like the work of enchantment, 
than that of a passage in real life. 

The Prince and Airs Fitgherbert had announced their 
intention of coming to see the entertainment before its 
close: Mrs Fitzherbert did so; but the Prince was, I 
believe, prevented by indisposition. 

It was in this kind of way we passed our time while 
in London ; and, as I was always ef an aspiring imagi- 
nation, no other sort of life that I know of would have 
suited me so well. 


D'Amour, though he ultimately became a 
very philosophic coal-merchant, and keeper of a 
Sheffield eating- house, and though he was always 
prudent, was, at this time, of an aspiring genius. 
Nor is this surprising, considering the intosziente 
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ing atmosphere he breathed. His lady knew his 
temper. The place of store-keeper, at Fort- 


William, was vacant, and her Grace at once ob- | 


tained it for her first footman, from her friend, Mr 
Dundas. Ah, those were the times! How many 
little things did that one kind lady obtain for 
her humble suitors and servants! Her footman 
had just made an imprudent marriage. The 
store-keepership of Fort-George fell vacant ; and 
D'Amour, in love, and wishing to marry, solici- 
ted that appointment from the Duchess, though, 
as he had cast his regards so low as a kitchen- 
maid in the family, he durst not, or he did not, 
disclose his object. 

I told her Grace that, “as she had been so kind as to 
speak in behalf of Thomas, I hoped that she would do 
the same for me, and that it would greatly add to the 
many obligations under which I lay to her condescending 
kindness.” She very patiently heard all my petition, 
and then, looking earnestly at me, she was pleased to 
say—“ D’ Amour, the situation would not be good enough 
for you ; you must have a better; if would scarcely, man, 
fini you in buckles and buttons ;* think no more about 
it, and I will take care you shall never leave me without 
being provided for.”” I had no reply to make, but, bow- 
ing to her Grace, retired. 

It is greatly to the honour of the always ami- 
able and now very aged, and, we fear, not over 
wealthy D'Amour, that, when offered a better 
situation, he behaved in the manner he relates. 

The year following, when we were in town, as I was 
employed one day in dressing the Duchess’s hair, she 
said to me, **D’Amour, Mr Steele is going to call upon 
us—he has a situation for you; will you change your 
religion ?”+ “No, your Grace, I never will,” was my 
immediate answer. ‘I thought as much,” she replied ; 
“aud I fear that that will stand in the way of my serv- 
ing you.” Mr Steele called the same afternoon: and, as 
it was my business to announce him, when I had done 
so, I stood a moment, expecting her Grace would name 
the subject; she did so immediately, and I had the mor- 
tification to be told by Mr Steele, “that, upon those 
terms, I was debarred from holding any office which it 
was in his power to procure.”” There was, therefore, no 
remedy for me but patience; yet it afforded me no little 
comfort, that the Duchess had manifested evident and 
strong desire to serve me; and these circumstances pre- 
venting, were no fault of her Grace. 


What a pity that D’Amour had not been like 
the Reverend Mortimer O'Sullivan, and other 
learned and enlightened persons, open to con- 
viction and conversion! There may still be 
members of the wide-spread and powerful family 
of his kind mistress, who will remember her 
promises, so far as they may yet be useful to a 
faithful domestic of the very advanced age of 
eighty-six—poor for conscience sake ! 

But this is an aside. Some people may fancy 
that Mr D’Amour’s recollection of a few of the 
following facts, is rather confused, and that he 
has occasionally blended hearsay with actual 
observation. But, in substance, the Groom of 
the Chambers must be correct; and, at the hazard 
of exciting the envy of Mr Willis, and making 
him burst with spleen, we shall venture to quote 
D'Amour largely. 

The balls and entertainments given at our house in 





* In allusion to my well-known extravagance in these 
trifling articles. — Note of D'Amour. 

+ Mr Steele was Mr Pitt's Secretary, and my re- 
ligion has ever been that in which I was brought up—a 
Roman Catholic. 





London, were truly in a prince-like style of magnificence. 
I have frequently known us have not less than five or six 
hundred individuals in the honse at once,comprehending, 
of course, the most fashionable and gay of all the nobility 
and gentry about town. I believe it was not long after 
the date vf the circumstance last enumerated, that our 
Duchess gave a ball of particular magnificence and splen- 
dour. I can even now imagine that I see her at supper, 
seated before me, with the Prince of Wales and Mrs Fitz- 
herbert on her left, and the youthful Duke of Orleans on 
her right: the Prince, whom any one might have known 
for such at the first glance, himself the first in apparent 
as in real dignity beneath the King himself; and the 
Duke of Orleans, afterwards an unhappy victim to demo- 
cratic misrule in his own country, then one of the gayest 
of the gay. Methinks [ see the Prince of Wales, in his 
own style of dignified condescension, turning this way and 
that, as he led the conversation, that none might be over- 
looked, and that all might be pleased. 

This is sublime ! 

On the occasion alluded to, I remember that, just as the 
Prince had been giving way to his peculiar happy style of 
jocularity, the Duchess remarked that, “ whoever should 
live to see it, his Royal Highness would make a ‘singular 
King.” Gathering up his face into the very picture of 
seriousness, he replied, ‘‘ Pardon me, your Grace, I think 
the honour of England has been so degraded of late, that 
the crown would scarcely be worth the wearing.” The 
Prince, in his speech, alluded to the peace which England 
had been forced into with America and its allies; and 
the Duchess, remembering who sat at her right hand, 
without a moment's hesitation, rejoined—“ And, Sir, par- 
don me in retarn—I think England, having had the mag- 
namimity to defend herself against four such powerful and 
persevering assailants, and having had the meansof making 
such an honourable peace, betokens that the honour of Great 
Britain was never more free from tarnish than at this, mo- 
ment.”” A murmur of applause went through the company, 
in which the Duke of Orleans joined as well as the rest. 

The illustrious parties which the Duchess of Gordon 
was in the habit of entertaining were not always, how- 
ever, parties of pleasure and gaiety. The members of the 
administration, then under the guidance of Mr Pitt, not 
unfrequently met around our table; affording me delight- 
ful opportunities of transiently peeping behind the scenes 
of government. ‘These parties were always individually 
invited by Mr Pitt himself; we only knew the number, 
not the names of the personages expected. 

I remember, on one occasion, when we were expecting 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues to supper, that her 
Grace, beginning to feel impatient, as it grew late, re- 
quested me to send to the House of Commona, and try to 
ascertain, by some means, if the House was likely to break 
up soon. The messenger brought word that Mr Dundas 
was upon his legs, but nothing farther could be learned. 
When they came, the Duchess, in expressing her appre- 
hension that the supper was spoiled, asked Mr Dundas, 
“* What in the name of wonder induced him to make a 
speech that night ?”’ adding that “ she had sent her com- 
pliments to Mr Fox, requesting him, as a favour, not to 
make a long speech.” Mr Pitt laughed heartily ; and 
remarked, with singular liberality, “ Mr Fox has not 
obeyed your Grace: he has made a long speech, and de- 
cidedly the best which I ever heard within the walls of 
Parliament.” 

Sometimes the discourse would take a political turn; 
and whenever news of a victory over the Americans*® 
had been recently received, or any similar event had 
taken place, the Duchess (who was a great politician) 
was sure to give Mr Pitt an administration dinner. 
When our Government had despatched a fleet with sealed 
orders, and conjecture was divided whether its destination 
was Holland or America, I remember her Grace actually 
asking Mr Pitt the direct question. Of course, she did 
net expect a direct answer. The reply was “ Really, 
your Grace, I have not read the newspapers.” The Duke 
of Bedford, it is well known, had been, as his nephew is 





* D'Amour must mean the French. There was peace 
with America before he entered the service of the Duchess. 
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at present, one of the most influential leaders of the Whig 
party. His Grace had been disgusted at the line of policy 
pursued by the men in power, and having retired, in a 
great measure, from public life, was employing himself in 
improving the breeds of sheep and horned cattle in the 
country While the Duke was in this humour, I heard 
our Duchess, one day, while dining with his Grace at 
Woburn Abbey, remonstrate with him, and even blame 
him that he did not join in with and endeavour to guide 
the young and talented Mr Pitt. The Duke's answer 
was rather uncandid :—*“ If,” said he, “ your Grace can 
point me out one good thing which Mr Pitt has done for 
the nation, I will consent.” The Duke, it is well known, 
was an honest, talented, and patriotic nobleman. In- 
deed, had other proofs of these qualities in his Grace 
been wanting, the above circumstance of the Duchess’s 
application to him on behalf of the Ministry, was a suffi- 
cient compliment to his political abilities and consequence ; 
for none could betier judge than the Duchess of Gordon. 

1 shall tell no news when I assert that the Duchess of 
Gordon, by her extraordinary personal attractions, her 
high mental qualifications, and her splendid enfertain- 
ments, acquired no small influence over the administra- 
tionof Mr Pitt. I recollect, in the affair of the Regency 
question, which, it is well known, occupied an impurtant 
part of the parliamentary debates of the session of 1788, 
she not only canvassed her friends in the most active 
manner for votes on the side of Ministers, but actually, 
on the morning after the voting took place, hastened to 
the residence of a certain nobleman, before his lordship 
was out of bed, purposely to upbraid him for his disloy- 
alty and abandonment of his friends. Indeed, her influence 
was so well known, and her zeal so effectual, that, to my 
certain knowledge, on the King’s subsequent recovery, 
she received his Majesty’s personal thanks. 


With what unction D’Amour gives the history 
of the origin of the Gordon tartan as a fashion- 
able habit! National destinies hung on the spirit 
of his mistress. And here, next, is an anecdote 
of a Prime Minister. Half the world will marvel 
to find there was so much fun in Pitt, and the 
other half believe he might not, after all, have 
been so bad as he has been called. 


As I was one day passing through the rooms, after my 
accustomed avocations, | met with Mr Pitt and Lady 
Charlotte Gordon conversing together in the drawing- 
room. Lady Charlotte, having some order to give me, 
commenced, as usual, “Mr D’Amour” Mr Pitt, 
purposely interrupting her speech by taking the sentence 
from her lips, added—*‘ You are desired to bring one of 
the Shetland ponies up stairs immediately.” I smiled 
and bowed acquiescence ; but stood a moment or two, to 
give the lady time to finish what she intended to have 
said. What Mr Pitt had proposed, however, in jest, she 
determined to surprise him with in earnest; and, while 
they were mutually laughing, she stepped towards me, 
and, in a low tone of voice, bade me do as he had said. 
I hastened down stairs, being always well pleased to fulfil 
a good-humoured command, sought the groom, got the 
pony saddled, and had him led up stairs—the easy ascent 
of which he mounted very gracefully. When I opened 
the door and announced the arrival, (and surely it was 
the first announcement of the kind ever made,) Mr Pitt's 
powerful voice, exercised in abundant laughter, resounded 
through a great part of the mansion. After parading 
the pony round, the Prime Minister, to finish the joke, 
tied a white handkerchief to the bit of the bridle, and led 
him down stairs with his own hand. 


D'Amour did not live so long in gay and witty 
society without brightening. The following 
turn of speech is exceedingly happy :— 

_Lady Susan, aiterwards Duchess of Manchester, was 
nine or ten years old when I went amongst them, and 
twenty or twenty-two when I left. She was one of the 
most vivacious and kind-hearted girls l ever knew. As 


specimens of her good nature, I may mention a circum- 
stance or two. 
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She said to me one day—“ Mr D'Amour, I am going 
into the country, and what do you think | am going for ?"’ 

‘<I cannot guess,” I replied. 

«“ Well,” added she, “but I am going for the purpose 
of drinking ass‘s milk.” 

“ Well,”’ I replied, “<1 believe asses have a great cha- 
racter for stupidity. I hope the milk will produce a 
happy medium.” 

In a few weeks, when she returned, she did not forget 
to tell me, “ that she was sorry the ass’s milk had made no 
change in her disposition accordant with my desire.” 

It is not clear that the young lady apprehended 
the point of D’Amour’s speech.— Here is an 
amiable domestic anecdote. This same Lady 
Susan—who continued so great a favourite with 
her father, that he afterwards paid her the deli- 
cate compliment of naming one of his natural 
daughters after her, and this during the life of 
her mother—one day gained a prize at a lottery, 
given by the Spanish Ambaseador, to the young 
nobility. The Duchess, some days afterwards, 
desired to see her prize, which was an elegant 
pocket-book. 

Taking it into her hands, and turning over the leaves, 
she found already entered, in the young lady’s hand. 
writing, an account of all her debts. She read all the 
items ; such as, “ One shilling to William, to give to a 
poor man.”—“ So much to such a one, for so and so ;” 
until she came to the last line, when, turning towards 
me, she exclaimed—“ Two guineas to Mr D'Amour! 
how is this ?”’ 

“ Please your Grace,” I said, “it is for the monkey.” 

“It is for the monkey,” added Lady Susan, at the 
same moment. 

“Two guineas in debt for a monkey !”’ exclaimed the 
Duke; “but the monkey is dead: [it had accidentally 
hanged itself :] well, Mr D’Amour must take the skin.” 

A hearty laugh went round the company. The Duke 
was highly pleased with his daughter's dexterity in book. 
keeping; and, as a reward, handed her ten guineas, to 
pay off all her debts. 

So good-natured, indulgent, and really consi- 
derate—according to her own ideas—was the 
Duchess, that, when indisposed to attend the 
opera, she often presented D’Amour with her 
own privilege of admission. By this means, he 
kept alive his original accomplishments in sing- 
ing and dancing, and sometimes contributed to 
amuse the company at Gordon Castle, by displays 
in both gay sciences. We have said that D’Amour 
was in love: but Alice was only a kitchen girl ; 
and, though he had becomea philosopher at Rasay, 
he could not stand “ the world’s dread laugh.” 

When he first asked Alice to walk out with 
him, she resented the invitation, like a sensible 
Y orkshire maiden, to whom the gallant attentions 
of the Groom of the Chambers meant no good. 
But D’Amour was serious, and upon honour : so 
she consented. ‘This reads like a bit of a novel, 
and the quotation from Shakspeare is inimitable. . 

I added, “ You know the time whenabout I serve 
the Duchess with coffee ; and, as that is a time when you, 
yourself, can be at liberty, I will play upon my flute as 
a signal, and we will then walk out from Hyde Park 
corner, towards the Serpentine river. We will meet by the 
Hop-Poles.” 

As I issued forth in the evening, my recollections, of 
Shakspeare were appropriate -— 


“ The sun begins to gild the western sky 
And now it is about the very hour ’ 
beg pn pat py eg should meet me 
She will not fail; for lovers not hours, 
Unless it be to come be‘ore their time ; 


So much they spur their expectations,” 
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We met accordingly, and I opened my mind without 
reserve. Although she pe B. oe shy and ier her 
pprehensions gave wa my fran and I soon 
celertalned bins that Gheloves Neghaolie Utell at pre- 
sent, would eventually be made to give way. She con- 
fessed to me that she already had a suitor, whom she 
recollected me to have seen taking tea with her in the 
kitchen; but that she had not given him any encourage- 
ment, as she thought him mean-spirited. I desired her, 
if she could think well of me, to dismiss him. 

But we must leave this to the patient readers 
of D’Amour; and, we trust, that their name is 
Legion. Suffice it, that the “course of true 
love” did not all at once run smooth. D'Amour 
was long detained in the north; and the sister of 
a Catholic priest, residing somewhere about Gor- 
don Castle, who had formerly refused him, from 
having higher prospects, now gave him to know, 
delicately, that he might have better luck if he 
tried a second time. D*’Amour’s fidelity was not 
for an instant shaken. He told her that he was 
engaged, but not to whom; nor did he, in re- 
spect of his station, correspond directly with 
Alice. ‘To avoid the awkward appearance of 
myself, a Duchess'’s valet, courting the kitchen 
girl, I had advised that she should remove from 
her present situation, and get into another family. 
She fully saw the propriety of this idea, and 
acted accordingly.” 

But for much personal history, as well as the 
annals of the illustrious house of Gordon, we 
must refer to D’Amour’s most entertaining nar- 
rative. The Duke, who, we fear, was far jn- 
deed from being so amiable as the Duchess, had 
long envied her the possession of the talented 
D’ Amour; and, though he obtained that prince of 
valets, he did not use him over well; and, ar- 
cordingly, both he and Alice, now his wife, and 
a member of the household, gave warning, and, 
as he pathetically says—* As we turned our backs 
on splendid mansions, and Dukes, and Princes, 
we formed no bad picture of Milton’s first human 
pair, on their taking leave of the scenes of all 
their delights :— 

* Some natural tears we dropped, but wiped them soon : 

The world was all before us, where to choose 

Our place of rest, and Providence our guide.’” 

Mr D'Amour is, we presume, solely indebted 
for the most of these fine strokes, and the exqui- 
site mottoes to his chapters, to his editor, Mr 
Paul Rodgers. They soar quite above his plain, 
Belgie genius ; for, though a man of accomplish- 
ments, and a valet of parts and figure, he does 
not seem a man of poetry. He had humour, 
however; and, from the cottage of his wife’s 
mother, near Sheffield, to which the Adam and 
Eve, expelled from Pall Mall, returned, he wrote 
a very witty letter to the ladies’ maids in Para- 
dise, which found a way to the kind-hearted 
Duchess. Not long afterwards, Mrs D’Amour 
had one night a fortunate dream; and scarcely 
had she told it to her husband, before a franked 
letter arrived from the Duchess of Gordon, an- 
nouncing that the place was vacant he had held 
with her, and ready for him! Happy, thrice 


happy D'Amour! “1 never, either before or 
since, experienved such an effect of extreme ex- 


gitation, The joy became dreadful! As soon as 





I had recovered myself a little, I said, ‘ Well, 
I'll go, and you shall go too, and you shall be 
town-housekeeper. Get me my lightest pair of 
shoes out directly, and hand me my nankeen 
small-clothes ; they will be light ; I must run all 
the way to Sheffield; I may be too late for the 


And, when he appeared before the Duchess, he 
could not speak, and merely made his bows, 
« When I next appeared before her, I was little 
better ; standing, however, for a few moments, 
I rallied my spirits by a great effort, and 
managed to say—“ | feel myself highly honoured 
in being deemed worthy once again te wait upon 
your Grace.” Her Grace, I will take the liberty 
of saying, was not unmoved herself; and her 
answer was—‘ D’Amour, it seems now as though 
you had never been absent ; things appear just 
as they used to be !” 

This felicity was of short duration. The 
Duke, inferior in every point, save rank, (we 
could write their history!) to his wife, was 
vindictive or unforgiving. The situation of 
D’Amour and his wife was made unhappy ; and 
they took the resolution of returning to their 
cottage, and the coal merchandize, The rest of 
D’Amour’s eventful history, we have anticipated. 
About fourteen months since, he lost his faithful 
Alice, after a union of forty-five years. The 
French Revolution, the long war, and oblivious 
time, had completely estranged him from his own 
family ; but, in the autumn of the present year, 
a Sheffield gentleman in Antwerp, who had seen 
his narrative in manuscript, inquired for his rela- 
tives. Of the fourteen brothers and sisters of 
the family, only himself and one sister survive. 
Her grand-daughters have sent D’Amour a his- 
tory of the family, so far as they knew it, and 
have invited him to Antwerp, or offered to visit 
him in Sheffield ; and the old man is, at this mo- 
ment, revising his French, that he may be able to 
converse with them. ‘To these ladies he writes 
of himself and his deceased partner, in terms 
which shew that the worthy, pious, cheerful, and 
contented old man, is far from being rich. This 
little narrative, in short—and there is no reason 
why allthe world should not know it—is compiled 
not without a view to improve his circumstances, 
and render his old age more comfortable. It ix in- 
scribed to the poet Montgomery, and published by 
the respectable house of Longman & Company. 
It is embellished with a portrait of the venerable 
D’Amour, Even from the very imperfect ac- 
count we have been able to give of the narrative. 
our readers will discover that it abounds in inte- 
rest. And we must bear our especial testimony to 
the delicacy and propriety with which D’Amour 
has executed his task. Here is an old man of 
humble rank, and in very straitened circumstances, 
who, had he debased himself by pandering to the 
prevalent vicious curiosity, might have gained 4 
little fortune, by what he must have to disclose 
of private history. We trust that he will not 
lose the reward due to nobler motives than those 
by which some of our modern writers ave ine 
fluenced, 
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SIR FRANCIS BURDETT SHEWN 
YEARS, THE 


Sin Francis Burdett has, of late, come strongly 
out in what we now believe were always his real 
colours ; and, at least, in those he has shewn for 
many years back. At all times, those who saw 
him nearest, trusted him least. Cobbett was a 
shrewd observer, and no hypocrite ; but we shall 
give, instead of his, the opinions of a man who 
cannot be suspected of prejudice. So fur back as 
1816, Mr Hulme of Bolton, a zealous Reformer, 
who had made a fortune as a bleacher, resolved, 
in consequence of the atrocious Spy System, and 
the horrors to which it led in his immediate 
neighbourhood, to emigrate with his whole family 
to America. His story, and, in particular, his 
opinions formed at that date of Sir Francis 
Burdett, cannut be out of place in this Maga- 
zine. 


I am an Englishman by birth and parentage, and am 
of the county of Lancaster. I was bred and brought up 
at farming work, and became an apprentice to the busi- 
ness of bleacher at the age of fourteen years. 
industry made me a master-bleacher, in which state I 
lived many years at Great Lever, near Bolten, where I 
employed about 140 men, women, and children, and had 
generally about forty apprentices. By this business, pur- 
sued with incessant application, I had acquired, several 
years ago, property to an amount sufficient to satisfy any 
man of moderate desires. 

But, along with my money, my children had come and 
had gone on increasing to the number of nine. New 
duties now arose, and demanded my best attention. It 
was not sufficient that I was likely to have a decent for- 
tune for each child. I was bound to provide, if possible, 
against my children being stripped of what | had earned 
for them. I, therefure, looked seriously at the situstion 
of England ; and J saw that the incomes of my child- 
ren were all pawned to pay the debts of the borough, or 
seat owners. I saw that, of whatever I might be able to 
give to my children, as well as of what they might be 
able to earn, more than one-half would be taken away 
to feed pensioned lords and ladies, soldiers to shoot at us, 
parsons to persecute us, and fundholders, who had lent 
their money to te applied to purposes of enslaving us. 


My own | 











This view of the matter was sufficient to induce the | 


father of nine children to think of the means of rescuing 
them from the consequences which commonsense taught 
him to apprehend. But there were other considerations 
which operated with me in producing my emigration to 
Amel ica, 

In the year 1811 and 1812, the part of the country in 
which I lived was placed under a new sort of law ; or, in 
other words, it was placed out of the protection of the 
old law of the land. Men were seized, dragged to prison, 
treated like convicts, many transported and put to death, 
without having committed anything which the law of the 
land deems a crime. It was then that the infawous S, 
System was again set to work in Lancashire, in whi 
horrid system Fletcher of Boulton was one of the princi- 
pal actors, or rather, organizers and promoters. At this 
Ume, I endeavoured to detect the wachinations of these 
dealers in human blood; and I narrowly escaped bei 
sacrificed mysel!, on the testimony of two men who bad 
thes pardon offered them on condition of tleir ; 
against me. The wen refused, and were 


leaving wives and children to starve, 

Upon this occasion, my friend, Doctor Taylor, most 
humanely, and with his usual zeal and talent, laboured 
F ouauenet we works of Fletcher and his egy 

¢ Cocior published « pamphiet on the subject, in 1812, 
which every Englishman should read. 1, as far as 1 was 












TO HAVE BEEN, FOR TWENTY 
SAME MAN. 


able, co-operated with him. We went to London, laid 
the real facts before several members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and, in some degree, checked the progress 
of the dealers in blood, 1 had an interview with 
Holland, and told him that, if he would pledge himself 
to cause the secret-service money to be kept in London, I 
would pledge myself for the keeping of the peace in Lan- 
cashire. In short, it was necessary, in order to support 
the tyranny of the seat-sellers, that /error should prevail 
in the populous districts. Blood was wanted to flow; 
and money was given to spies to tempt men into what the 
new law had made crimes. 

From this time, I resolved not to leave my children in 
such a slate of things, unless I should be taken off very 
suddenly. | saw no hope of obtaining a Reform of the 
Parliament, without which, it was clear to me that the 
people of England must continue to work solely for the 
benefit of the great insolent families, whom I hated for 
their injustice and rapacity, and despised for their mean- 
ness and ignorance. I saw in them a mass of debauched 
and worthless beings, having at their command an army 
to compel the people to surrender to them the fruits of 
their industry ; and, in addition, a body existing under 
the garb of religion, almost as despicable in point of cha- 
racter, and still more malignant. 

I could not have died in peace, leaving my children the 
slaves of such a set of beings; and I could not live in 
peace, knowing that, at any hour, | might die, and so 
leave my fawily. Therefore, | resolved, like the lark in 
the fable, to remove my brood, which was still more 
numerous than that of the lark. While the war was 
going on between England and America, | could not come 
to this country. Besides, I had great affairs to arrange. 
In 1816, having made my preparations, I set off, not with 
my family ; for that I did not think a prudent step. It 
was necessary for me to see what America really was. [ 
therefore came for that purpose. 

I was well pleased with America, over a considerable 
part of which I travelled. I saw an absence of human 
misery. I saw a government taking away @ Very very 
small portion of men’s earnings. I saw ease and happi- 
ness, and a fearless utterance of thought everywhere pre- 
vail. I saw laws like those of the old laws of England, 
everywhere obeyed with cheerfulness, and held in venera- 
tion, I heard of no mobs, no riots, no spies, no trans- 
portings, no hangings. I saw those very Jrish, to keep 
whom in order, such murderous laws exist in Ireland, 
here good, peaceable, industrious citizens. | saw no place- 
men and pensioners riding the people under foot. I saw no 
greedy priesthood, fattening on the fruits of labour in 
which they had never participated, and which fruits they 
seized, in despite of the people. I saw a debt, indeed 5 
but, then, it was so insignificaut a thing ; aud, besides, 
it had been contracted for the people’s use, and not 
for that of a set of tyrants, who had used the money 
to the injury of the people. In short, I saw a state of 
things, precisely the reverse of that in England, and very 
neatly what it would be in England, if the Parliament 
were reformed. 

Therefore, in the Autumn of 1816, I returned to 
England, fully intending to return the next g. with 
= ete and whatever | possessed of the fruit of my 
labours, and to make America my country, and the 
country of that family. Upon my return to 
however, I found a great stir about Reform ; and, having, 
in their full force, all those feelings which make 
penrve ennens S65 us, eB ee ae 
not to change country or countrymen, to — 
slavery fur freedom ; give we freedom here, and bere 
remain.” These are nearly the very words that os 
to Mr when introduced to him, in 
ber 1816, by that exce man, 
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borough-tyrants said so many falsehoods, and whom 
Sir Francis Bardett so shamefully abandoned. In the 
meeting of delegates I thought we went too far in repos- 
ing in him: I spoke my opinion as to this 
point: and, in a very few days, I had the full proof of 
the correctness of my opinion. I was present when 
Major Cartwright opened a letter from Sir Francis, which 
had come from Leicestershire. I the kind- 
hearted old Major would have dropped upon the floor! I 
shall never forget his looks as he read that letter. If the 
paltry Burdett had a hundred lives, the taking of them 


all away would not atone for the pain he that day | 





gave to Major Cartwright; not to mention the pain | 


given to others, and the injury done to the cause. For 
my part, I was not much disappointed. J had no opinion 
of Sir Francis Burdett’s being sound. He seemed to me 
too much attached to his own importance to do the people 
any real service. He is an aristocrat, and that is enough 
Sor me. Itis folly to suppose that such a man will ever 
be a real friend of the righis of the people * * ° * 
|Remember, reader, this was said by a sagacious 
Englishman, twenty years since.] I most sincerely hope 
that my countrymen will finally destroy the tyrants who 
oppress them; but I am very sure that, before they 
succeed in it, they must cure themselves of the folly of 





depending for assistance on the nobles or the half-nobles. 
After witnessing this conduct in Burdett, I set off 
home, and thought no more about effecting a Reform 

The Acts [the six Acts] that soon followed were, by me 

looked upon as matters of course. The tyranny could go 
on no longer under disguise. It was compelled to shew 
its naked face; but, it is now, in reality, not worse than 
it was before. It now does no more than rob the people, 
and that it did before. It kills more now vut-right; 
but men may as well be shot, or stabbed, or hanged, as 
starved to death. 

During the spring, and the early part of the summer 
of 1817, I made preparations for the departure of myself 
and family; and, when all was ready, I bade an everlasting 
adieu to boroughmongers, sinecure placemen and place- 
women, pensioned lords and ladies, standing armies in 
time of peace, and (rejoice, O my children!) to a hire- 
ling, tithe-devouring priesthood. 

These were the deliberate opinions formed by 
an intelligent Reformer in 1817, and promul- 
gated at the moment. They are worthy of the 
consideration of the electif of Westminster 
now, 


. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Nothing will cure poor frail human nature of its in- 
veterate propensity to novel-reading, where it can read ; 
and to story-listening, where the Schoolmaster has not 
yet an alphabet among his machinery. It has been ever 
thus; and, while “man is dear to man,”’ thus it must 
continue. Nor can we see any great harm. Make your 
fictitious and fanciful pictures of men and women ss 
life-like as the best specimens of current many-coloured 
life admit, and what kind of literature can be more 
humanizing, more elevating, more refining, than the ca- 
lumniated novel? One of the many obligations which the 
world owes to Sir Walter Scott, Miss Edgeworth, and one 
or two more, is, that, while they raised the standard of 
rumance-writing, they also legitimatized this first and 
most general of all our domestic sources of entertain. 
ment. ‘The public appetite for novels was palled, for a 
time, by the immense quantity of cloying trash admin- 
istered ; but, this season, if we may judge by the pile 
before us, it is as vigorous and healthy as ever; and pre- 
pared to devour, without much nicety or discrimination, 
whatever is set before it. 

We select a few of the best of the late novels, or those 
we deem most worthy of being introduced to our readers. 
We do not say buy, but we do say, if you want to while 
away a dull day or a long evening pleasantly, send to the 
library — 

1. For My Aunt PontyPpoot’s 3 volumes.—This 
is a clever, catching title; but My Aunt Pontypool, the 
Myrs Malaprop of the story, is a very inferior personage, 
even in carrying it forward. There is a touch of comedy 
about her, however, and yet more about Mr Owen Snipes. 
Adjutant Green, a man raised from the ranks—simple 
as infancy, and stiff as a ram-rod—is another well-hit- 
off character. But Lord Methwyn is the most delicately 
handled, and nicely-discriminated of all the charac- 
ters. He is the Chesterfield of a later and more refined, 
if less mannered age; without the hardness of that 
vile school; quite as selfish and unprincipled, but more 
indolent, and move epicurean and self-enjoying. Then we 
have young Adair (who has, we think, a shadowy resem- 
blance to Shelley) and his miser father ; and these besides 
all the regular heroes and heroines ; very charming peisons 
every one of them—the frank, warm-hearted, high-spirited 
Lady Mary Denham, a young heiress, in particular. The 
story is not very well proportioned. The vestibule is upon 
too large a scale for the building ; and too little, in short, of 
the whole space is left for the bustling succession of events 
which takes place in Brussels, where all the personages are 
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gathered during the fearful days that preceded and fol- 
lowed the fight at Waterloo. Still, we consider “ My 
Aunt Pontypool,” a very clever, right- hearted novel_and 
as such recommend it. 

Il. MARGARET RAVENSCROFT. By James Augustus 
St John. 3 vols.— With a narrative of travels in Italy and 
Sicily, this gentleman, who has already an established 
reputation in elegant literature, has interwoven a story 
which discovers great talent and power—which abounds in 
beautiful description, fine and noble sentiment, and pro- 
found reflection, and shews marvellously little experience 
of actual life; or, at least, no deep insight into human 
character and motives. One original and fine character 
he has depicted—Semler, the German poet; whom we 
like and understand the better for his jargon and broken 
English. Still, with great wants, if not detects. this is 
an elegant and highly-wrought literary production ; 
though one which will be less felt by the mass of readers 
than secretly enjoyed by the highly-cultivated. In this 
work, we had marked numerous detached passages for 
extracting. But, again, we must refer to the circulating 
library. With the powers of Mr St John, a little more 
sagacity or experience, and the skill of an ordinary 
novel-wright, this would have been a first-rate book. As 
it is, we are glad to receive it. 

Ill. PLeBetans and Patrictans.—Here isa novel of 
the slightest texture, got up to serve its day and generxation, 
and no more; and very well calculated to fulfil that pur- 
pose. The “ Patricians” are exactly of the order with 
which Mr Newman had made all the world acquainted 
long ago. Then, there is a plot of the old and, as we had 
fancied, exploded kind: a beautiful foundling, viz., 
not now sent to the parish, but to the cotton factories ; 
where, after she has suffered enough, and been highly mar- 
ried, (solely for her virtues and beauty,) she is discovered 
to be the victim of villany, and noble and wealthy, all in 
the good old approved style. The “ Plebeians” are better. 
They are a race of Cheshire yeomanry, exactly circum- 
stanced like the Peel race, and suddenly enriched by the 
cotton manufactures. Though very broadly drawn, and, 
in truth, violently caricatured, the Manfords, and espe- 
cially the females, are exceedingly amusing. Mr Manford, 
for example, had to London with an address, and 
risen up Sir John! long before it was found out, in the 
family or neighbourhood, that Mrs John was thence for- 
ward entitled to be called “ My Lady.” Then, their 
geing to dinner with nobility, in the light waggon which 
carried the finished goods to Manchester, and accompanied 
oy their brandy bottle, will, to some readers, be amusing 
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ehough. So will their vulgar extravagance and the 
ridiculous vanity of all their grandee manifestations. 
Still they are a disgusting set, and to be cut and flung by 
as soon as possible. This, accordingly, is not a book to 
dwell upon ; but it will while away,an hour agreeably 
for ail that. ‘There is great merit in the episode of the 
German Count; and his wife is true nature. 

IV. Marco Viscontli.—This is an histerical ro- 
mance, in imitation of Scott’s ; who, we think, has found 
more imitators abroad than at home It is translated 
from the Italian of Tommaso Grossi, by Miss Caroline 
Ward—a pretty name, to us unknown. It is a romance 
of incident, and of the fourteenth century, full of 
bustle, and events, and pictures. It seems very well 
translated, and not unworthy of being made known 
to English readers. It is to be regretted that the many 
imitators of Scott have so rarely seized his finest points. 
All tie upholstery and millinery parts, the costumes, 
banquets, tournament fields, and those often tiresome 
lengthened descriptions—which it was not unnatural for 
Goethe to imagine Sir Walter employed some ioferior ar- 
tist to throw in for him—are often found in perfection 
among those of his imitators, who do not even attempt 
to touch his highest beauties. Perhaps this of ours is an 
unreasonable complaint. 

V. Here next comes the Old Sailor, in navy blue 
and gold; as grand as Commodore Trunnion, when he 
went to be married. This time, he has entitled his 
“Tough Yarns,” SEA AND LanD TaLes; but they are 
tough as ever. As we are more at home on /and, than 
on sea, we like the present tales better than the “ Tough 
Yarns.” There is great vigour and animation about every 
one of them, and quite enough of the smell of salt water 
still. Cruikshank has again been at work for the 
Old Saiior, and has made some capital hits). We are 
sorry that our duty to numerous candidates for public 
notice, does not admit of us telling what these two 
volumes (which would print three) are about ; so, once 
more, We must refer to the circulating library, for parti- 
culars; that is, tor the Farmer’s Daughter, and the War- 
lock, and the rst of this family group. 

Vi. MaHMouUD.—This work is not named a novel, but 
it is One ; though purporting to be an autobiography, the 
tacts of which are either derived from private sources or 
personal observation. It is of the school of Anastasius. Its 
chief merit is rapid transition, and a galloping pace in the 
narrative. The character, manners, and costume, whether 
Greek or Turkish, are faithful; but they lack interest to 
English readers. The historical period chosen, is one with 
which the general reader in this country has less acquaint- 
ance than with the wars of Alexander or Cesar. This is all 
against the work, though nothing against the author. That 
he has not adapted his story to his audience, is more a mis- 
fortune than a fault; and it may be the consequence of 
deliberate choice. The result, however, must be, that, as 
a mere novel, it will find less favour than many very in- 
ferior books. Authors should be taught to make up their 
minds to this. 


NEW ANNUALS. 


Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1836. 


Happy “ dear young friends” of Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker-poet, for whom he has prepared this charming 
book! We may frankly tell you, that we would ex- 
change one-half of our man-grown annuals for your 
Juvenile one. Every picture is a gem of art, and they 
are numerous ; and the puet has done each of them ample 
Justice. How delightful is “ Little Red Riding Hood’’—the 
poem, we mean—not exactly the picture, though it is by 
Lawrence; and the verses on “ Gainsborough’s Peasant 
Children,” and on the picture of ** Children in the Wvod,’ 
and many others! Come again next year, Mr Barton ! 
We can give you assurance that all our young friends 
Will long for your secoud appearance, so much are they 
delighud with your first, aud so grateful are those who 


love them and care for them, for pure, amiable, aud 
humanizing lessons. - rm. 
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The Scottish Annual. Edited by William 
Weir, Esq. Glasgow: Reid. 

This, we are told in the advertisement, “ is an experi- 
ment with a view to determine whether such a work can 
find patrons and supporters in Glasgow.” Why should 
that be doubted? Make your article good of its kind, or of 
any kind, and never fear success. Here is a very hopeful 
beginning, and age will give experience. The “Glasgow 
Annual” is what all such books ought to be—varied, mis- 
cellaneous, amusing. It does not bore people with in- 
struction ; and it gives a smart taste, a stimulating relish 
of everything. The talented editor has been the most consi- 
derable contributor. His “Confessions of a Novel-reader” 
pleasingly revive the memory of the sweet stealths of 
youth. In “The Tinker.” he has dashed off a vigorous 
story. ‘“ My Grand-uncle’s Bequest,” is another very 
clever sketch, though not exactly adapted to the “ An- 
nual.”” Then, there is “ The Stage Coachman,” and 
much elegant verse. Of prints we have none, save a 
pretty vignette title; buat, in lien of them, a great variety 
of specimens of the handwriting of remarkable persons, 
and an exposition of the fanciful theory, that hand-writ- 
ings are indicative of individual character ; which, if not 
just, (for which we see no occasion in an annual) is, at 
all events, lively and entertaining. These specimens, like 
the caricatures in Fraser's Magazine, serve as pegs for 
hanging up dashing and pungent sketches of character. 
There being a great deal of original stamina about this 
premature, or seven months’ affair, we look forward to meet 
it again, even more robust and comely, in 1837. 


The Angler's Souvenir. London: Tilt. 

This is a richly and elegantly embellished work ; and to 
all “ brother bobs” it will be an amusingand interesting one. 
The author is P. FisHer, Esq. of Southern Knowe ; with 
whom, we daresay, many of our angling readers must be 
very well acquainted, though we never had the pleasure of 
meeting with him. The work is divided into chapters; 
of which the second, upon the Scottish Lochs, the Ette- 
rick Shepherd's miraculous takes, and the many angling 
and trolling streams within thirty miles of London, is 
especially amusing. Chapter Third—the same continued 
—is ditto ditto. But what beasts some of the Cockney 
anglers must be! The illustrations of this work, by 
Beckwith and Topham, are its main recommendations. 
Many of them,. and they are in great numbers, are exqui- 
sitely light and beautiful. The volume will be a pro- 
digious favourite with all honest brothers of the angle. 


The Squib Annual, 

In this clever No. I. of what promises to be a yearly 
budget of wit and fun, the pen rivals the graver,and poetry 
illustrates picture. The designs, which are by R. Sey- 
mour, are replete with rich humour and point. They 
are, indeed, a series of characteristic caricatures of contem- 
porary scenes and characters in the political world. The 
Sauis is wholly political, its jokes tell generally on 
the popular side. “A Tale of the Times” is pungent; 
but, unluckily for us, far too long to extract. ‘The print 
attached to it is one of the best in the very clever series. 
“ The New Ship of Fools,” is satire all round, and not 
amiss as tines go, though satirical verse has declined as 
rapidly in favour as any other species of metrical compo- 
sition. Save a few stanzas by Moore, now and then, 
nothing ever appears that the Gentle Public thinks worth 
troubling her head about. She is grown as phiegmatic 
as a Yankee. 

There are some capital verses in the “ Lay of the Irish 
Giant.” Listen to this lament for the Irish parsons, ove 
of whom we were, last year, pathetically told, had been 
obliged to sell his carriage horses ! 

“Oh! when I think, my head upon my hand, 
With chin dejected and rheumatic knees ap, 

Of that most learned, pious, worthy band, 
Left there in lreland—'tis enough to freeze up 

My very soul with anguish at their woes; 
But soon relenting natare’s dew or due, 

With tears mine eye, with grief my heart, o'erflows. 

It is too tree! , 
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Pahaiv! t! la! what did Shaw Bay’ 
Potato-digging in the month of May! 
Right Reverends delving with plebei .n spade. 
Their hats on poles, their gowns on railings laid! 

(Moved by delicacy’s claims, 
The papers never tell their names.) 
While their good wives, instead of the piano, 
Finyer the rake, and use, insiead of tan, hoe. 
Oh ! think of rectors, browsing like the brutes! 
Lank, crustless curates, vicars wunching roots! 
Deans, canons, doctors, without beard or bed | 
And bishops’ wigs sold at so wuch a-head ! 
And do we hope a better day shall spring 
For the poor Irish clergy? No such thing. 
Dum giamen virescit, 
Eques edere nescut ; 
Which means, for | have turned quite in 
The sentiment to Latin 
Ifa man waits for veal while cows are calving, 
He has less hope of that than chance of starving. 
And who has done all this? Why who but Dan? 
Wo but that more, or less, or Worse than man ?”’ 
Though the * Squib” is best adepted to town-bred 
tastes, it will enliver provincial and rural circles. 
Henry; or, the Juvenile Traveller. 
We have here a faithful delineation of a voyage to 
hat land of promise, Canada, by the wife of a British 
officer, vow resident in that country. it is a sort of 
guide-book as well a8 a story; and, as the emigrants 
went by the now frequent route of New York, an account 
of thet city and the States is given. Its most valuable 
feature is, ‘Cautions to the over-sanguine emigrant 


Chumbers’ Educational Course. 


This volume forms the baris of a projected series of | 


books for children, beginning trom the earliest years. It 
is intended for the nursery and Iniant Schoul; of the 
Mansgement of which it gives full details, taking the 
model school in this city as the example. It alsv con- 
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tains a selection from the course of lessons employed in 
that school; and combines Information and direcuions for 
the instructor, whether public or private, with examples 
for the children to commence with. Thus, by the perusal 
of one small volume, the system may be understood, and 
put into operation according to circumstances. 

Another volume of this “ Educational Course” is pub. 
lished, though it scarcely follows in order, if we under 
stand the plan. It is entitled, “A History of the English 
Language and Literature.” The title is either somewhat 
inaccurate, or over-ambitious ; but the buok will be found 
a very usetul one, for reference, to the mature, as Well ag 
for What it is mtended—a reading book for children. It 
is, in fact, a sort of calalcgue rawonnée of British works 
in elegant literature, and of their authors, with brief 
explanation and criticism, 

scort & WiBSTER, London, have published cheap 
abridge ments of * Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,” and of 
* Robertson's History of America,” which we consider 
worthy the attention of those who have net much money 
or time tuo spare. The works seem, to us, judiciously ex. 
ecuted. 

Moxon has published an edition of “ Campbell's 
Poems,” neat, aud even elegant—and in one volume. It 
is embellished with Lawrence’s portrait of the poet. 
This is a book tur every house in the three hingdoms, 
where books, even to the number of twenty or thiity, find 
a piace at all. 

OLivER & BoyD have published another new edition 
of that most popular volume of the KDINBURGH CABINET 
LiBkanky—* Discovery and Adventure at the Polar 
Seas unu Regions.” This F'ourch edition embraces the 
late expedition of Captain Ross. 





*.° Once more we are forced to delay the notice of 
some inieresting bwhs; which (jor the sake of our 
readers) we especially reyiet in the ensiance of * Hoyarth’s 
History of Muste.” 











POLITICAL 


ENGLAND. 

Now, that the political dinners have nearly termi- 
nated for the season, the reiterated cry of agnecultural 
distress is raised, and all England resounds with it 
‘The cause of the distress continues to be caretully kept 
out of view; and it would be imagi.ed, on perusing the 
reports of the meetings, that no such thing as rent exieted, 
or that it was a matter of indifference to the farmer, whe. 
ther he possessed his farm rent-free, or at a racksrent, 
Ata meting of the Shropshire Central Associauion, heid 
at Shrewsbury. indeed, the Earl of Daslingion, who was 
in the chair, entered into calculations tu shew that a 
reduction of rent to the greatest extent any one could 
contemplate, would not bring adequate relief to the farmer. 
His panacea is asilver, instead of a gold currency; by 
which he thinks the grand desideratum, a@ rise in prices, 
will be produced. Loud complainis were made at this 
meeting of the conduct of the ‘Tories, with regard to the 
malt-tax. Mr Jobo Bather, a barneter, landowner, farmer, 
and ‘Tory, gave the meeting some sound advice. bie toid 
them that the time was come When the relative position 
of Janclord and tenant must be altered, and the rent of 
land reduced. Lie did not deny that they might go with 
effect to Parliament; but everything which coulda be done 
between landlord ard tenant to adjust matters, ought to 
be done firet. Let the landioids, who ate neu. bers ot 
Patliament, go with ciean anu honourable hands; let 
them be able to saya We came vot here, bo ving wiung 
the last shilling from out tenants, to @eh you to give them 
nother shilling, that Wem ay Whing Chet iem them aleo.” 
le GeplechteGd vii Leb per bg wiih the CUEbeDG) y jel, aie 
theu,) ibe pied Date Cece oO ihe Gipiiees b ip bet Le whe 
chenge a 1bLY, thinge Lad Lew cejurie Ucbocdves & 
the pew staudaid. 
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A meeting of the Central Yorkshire Agricultural Asso- 
ciation was lately heid at York. Myr KE. S& Cayley, the 
Piesident of the Association, was called to the chair. He 
highly approved of the proposition to establish a Central 
Assuciation in London ; praised the resolutious in favour 
ot an alteration ut the currency, passed at the meeting 
held at Aylesbury; and declared it Was impossible the 
azricultutists could go on, as they were at the brink of 
ruin. te hoped that they sould shew, by their acts, that 
they had spirit enough, not only to demand, but to come 
mand rejief. Sir EK. Vavasour strongly deprecated the 
wiXiby up of the currency question with that of agricul. 
tural distress. He conceived that the warket was giutied 
by imports trom Lrelond. If that country was, by means 
of good governipent, lencered happier, aud the peasantry 
Faised from their degraded state, and allowed lo consume 
their oWn produce, then would the Engiisii farmer reco- 
ver limseit from the ruinous competiuon of his wore 
needy Ireh brethren, Mar Duncombe thought the repeal 
of the walt-tox would be the greatest boon to the tarmers. 
At the weeang of the Banbury Agricul.ural Association, 
Mr Cartwright, M.P, for Northamptonshire, certainly one 
vf the must intelligent of the Tory geuury, tairiy admitted 
that be couid uot devise a remedy tor agricultural dis 
tress. He only knew that Ireland w. s the cause of it. 

A gland meeting of deputies from Joc.i agticultural 
assucialions, and many noblemen and pentiemen inter. 
ested ib agriculture, was held in the Fieemasons’ Tavern, 
Lo.ecn, on the Loth December. Mi Orueby Gore, MP. 
ian the chau. There were neatly 500 peious present 


Keresuisons, ertalishing a * Ceniai Society of Giews Brie 
luis aud liglsud,” were ubwvimousiy agiced to Aiur 
liad pwslol ihe busicss bed Leen Mabeactka, has, Staue 
Lope aduseased the meeting. be capicarcu bis song dis 
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approval of the relaxation of the corn duties, effected by 
the Duke of Wellington's bill; and denounced that 
@ edict of confiscation, familiarly known by the name of 
Peel's Bill,” under whose provisions what was equiva- 
lent to “highway robbery” had been committed. He 
had been assured by a Cabinet Minister, that, if the mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament voied by ballot, a 
measure for depreciating the currency would be carried 
by a large majority. No relief worth mentioning would 
be imparted by a reduction of rents; for he had calcu- 
lated thal, if al! the vent were taken off, it would only 
canse a reduetion of three furthings in the price of the 
quarte n /oaf It was in vain to expect relief from any- 
thing hut an alteration in the currency ; and a resolution 


to this effect was, after some opposition, carried with only | 


one dissentient voice. 

A meeting of the West Somersetshire Agricultural 
Association was held at Taunton on the 28th November. 
Mr Bickham Escott in the chair. Mr E. A. Sanford 
said. the evil was beyond the power of Parliament to 
cure; for they wanted higher prices, and it was impos- 
sible forany laws or any Governinent to raise or to regulate 
prices. He was far, however, from saying, that there 
was no help for them; there was the private relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant—/shere must be the remedy ; to 
that, turn it and shift it as they would, to that they must 
come at ‘last ; that alone would relieve them effectually, 
and over that relationship no legislature can or ought to 
have any control. Sir Thomas Lethbridge thought that 
the distress, perhaps, arose out of the corn laws ; and he 
advised them to say nothing about the currency. Mr 
Portman said that the projects of the currency doctors 
had weight only with one set of proprietors, whom neither 
the legislature nor individuals could relieve—viz. those 
whose estates were mortgaged beyond their value. Mr 
Bickham Ezcott professed to have a remedy for the agri- 
cultural distress ; but, though repeatedly called on, he 
could not be prevailed on to name it. 

O'CONNELL AnD Sir FRaNcis BURDETT.—Poor old 
Sir Francis, at the instigation, as is said, of Mr John 
Wilson Croker, has addressed, through the columns of the 
Tory Times, a letter to the members of Brookes’ club, 
calling upon them to expel Mr O’Connell from their 
society, as a punishment for the language he used at Man- 
chester, G'asyow, and other places, when speaking of the 
Duke. of Wellington and Cumberland. The letter com- 
pletely proves that any small! portion of intellect which 
the worthy Baronet ever possessed, has left him for ever. 
O'Connell, in a caustic, though jocular letter, has promised 
to make an appeal to Sir Francis’ constituents in the 
course of a fortnight, * unless he shall have ascertained, in 
the interval, that the unhappy gentleman has been placed 
by his friends under personal restraint.” The electors of 
Westininster did not lose time in taking the matter into 
consideration. At a meeting of about fifty of Sir Fran- 
cis's warmest supporters, resolutions were unanimously 
passed, that the letter was written * with the intention of 
dividing the friends of reform, now happily united for 
the purpose of remedying the melarcholy effects of Tory 
misrule 3’ that “the letter was one of unmixed evil ;” 
that the meeting cannot contemplate Sir Francis’ conduct, 
Without experiencing great pain and indignation. A reso- 
lution was also agreed to, pledging the meeting to ener- 
getic measttres to prevent the re-election of Sir Francis. 
Similar resolutions have been passed by other meetings of 
the Westminster freeho!ders. After all, the object of 
the letter failed; Brookes’ club having refused to take the 
hiatter into consideration. 

_ The Marylebone Radical Association have deputed Mr 
Feargus O'Connor to visit the principal towns in England, 
and deliver lectures, with the view of preparing the minds 
ofthe people fora thorough refurm of the Church and 
the House of Lords. 

The Irish Protestant clergy having been, in many in- 
stances, reduced to an extreme degree of destitution, by 
the rejection, by the Lords, of the [rish Church Reform 
Bill; meetings have been held in various parts of the 
country, tor the purpose of raising shbecriptions for their 
relie, Ata meeting held in Londoa, at which the Arci- 








the King, and £100 from the Queen, were announred ; 
£2300 were also received from the University of Oxford ; 
and, by the close of the meeting, between £11,000 and 
£12,000 had been subscribed. [In Edinburgh, a similar 
subscription has been bersun. The Tories will, of course, 
fee) themselves imperatively called on to support, to the 
utmost of their power, a body of men who have been made 
the victims of their cold-blooded policy. 

The proprietors of the London University have agreed 
to accept the charter, in the terms proposed by govern. 
ment. 

The Birmingham Political Union have passed a series 
of resolutions, expressing their conviction of the necessity 
of a Reform in the House of Lords, the propriety of hav- 
ing the English Corporation Biil restored to its original 
state, and of a reform in the Kngl sh and Irish Church. 
In conclusion, the members state that they do not aban- 
don their undoubted right to the vote by ballot, house. 
hold suffrage, triennial parliaments, and the repeal of the 
act requiring qualifications for members of parliament. 

FLoGGinG.—Notwithstanding the execration which 
this brutal punishment has met with, both in Pa:liament 
and from the press, our military officers persist in its in- 
fliction. A private soldier was lately sentenced, at Wo ol- 


| wich, to receive 140 lashes, for making away with his 


necessaries. He was taken down after reeriving 134— 
the drummers relieving each other at every 25 strokes. 
The consequence of this punishment, as appears from the 
verdict of a Coroner's inquest, was, that lock-jaw was 
brought on, which terminated in the death of the wretched 
man. The appearance of the body drew forth a universal 
burst of horror from the jury. The back was deeply ex- 
evriated, and was encrusted with matter and blood. The 
foreman measured the extent of one of the wounds, and 
found it thirteen inches in length—extending from the 
tip of one shoulder to the other. It appeared, from the 
evidence of the surgeon, that the man had, shortly pres 
vious to the flogging, been in the hospital—the marks ot 
blisters on his breast were quite fresh__so that the inflict- 
ing of so severe a punishment, urder such circumstances, 
can hardly be considered as anything less than murder. 
O’SULLIVAN Rou TEN.—This tramping Orange priest 
lately attempted to close his politico-relizious crusade, by 
a yrand exhibition at Brighton, where the King and the 
Court are at present. His object there, as claewhere, was 
to vilify the Catholics, and to spread the most anti-Chris- 
tian feelings. The whole Tory-Orange machinery was 
set in motion, to give effect to this intolerant and ran- 
corous assembly of mad bigots, their artful movers, and 
senseless dupes. The plan was completely upset by the 
conrage and honesty of a single individual. Mr Canrw 
O'Dywer, lately the Liberal Member for Drogneda, + 
Cathulic gentleman, met the Rev. Murtagh, a/icae Moiti- 
mer, O'Sullivan, in open day exposed his misrepresenta- 
tions, refuted his calumnies, and, by the strength of argu- 
ment and reason, and that appeal to true Christian feelings 
which never can be made in vain, put this distarber of the 
peace of society to silence, and covered him with all the 
shame of which such characters are susceptible. This is 
a noble example. When meetings for such purposes are 
collected, pure Christianity, the peace of society, and the 
interests of truth, demand a ¢iimilar line of conduct. 


SCOTLAND. 

General Sharpe's constituents gave him a dinner, at 
Dumfries, on the Lith December. Mr Agltionby, M.-P. 
for Cockermouth, proposed “ Mr O'Connell and the Re- 
forming Members for Ireland,” which was cordially re- 
ceived. 

Sir George Murray, the rejected of Perthshire, is to 
stand for Roxburghshire, on the Tory interest, in the event 
of a dissolution, in place of the present member, Lord 


_ John Scott, who finds his parliamentary duties interfere 
| with his more congenital pursuits of fox and otter bunting. 


This looks as ifthe Tories had given up Perthshire in 
despair. 

Sir Charles Bell has heen ananimous!y appointed Pro- 
fexsor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, by the 


Town Council. Der Lunter, Professut of Humanity, has 


bishop of Canterbury presided, donations of £500 from | bern appointed ww succeed the late Dr Nicol, a4 Principal 
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of the united colleges of St Salvador and St Leonard, St 
Andrew’s. 

A dinner was given at Edinburgh to the Poles, on the 
6th December. About 300 gentlemen were present. 
The Marquis of Breadalbane was in the chair; and, 
among the guests, were, Prince Czartoryski, Count 
Zamoyski, and about 20 other Poles. The Lord Advo- 
cate, Solicitor-General, and a number of the other Edin- 
burgh Whigs, were present. Mr Beaumont, M.P. was so 
inconsiderate as to abuse O'Connell in a meeting consist- 
ing of liberals of all degrees, denouncing him as the enemy 
of liberty; but he was instantly silenced by hisses, and 
the chairman immediately took the opportunity ef stating 
that he did not concur with Mr Beaumont in his opinion; 
a statement which was received with the loudest cheers, 
which lasted several minutes. Mr B. found he had mis- 
taken his company, and did not attempt to speak during 
the remainder of the evening. 





IRELAND. 

The case of the petitioners against O'Connell and Ruch- 
ven, the sitting members for Dublin, has become desperate. 
Instead of cutting down the Liberal majority, they have 
exposed their friends to the most disagreeable conse- 
quences. Several cases of bribery have been proved 
against Councillor Oulton, an avowed agent of West and 
Hamilton, by Knaggs, a hair-dresser, whose evidence has 
been confirmed by letters from Oulton, and by three men 
whom Knaggs was employed to bribe. The consequence 
will be, numerous prosecutious against Oulton for the 
statutory fine of £500 for each bribe. The prosecution 
of the Catholics by the Protestant landlords continues. 
Upwards of nine hundred persons, including widows and 
orphans, have been ejected from the estates of Lord 
Beresford, Colonels Bruen and Latouche, and Mr Newton. 
This atrocious proceeding is dictated by religious rancour 
alone ; for many of these unfortunate creatures had not 
votes. Their place is supplied by Protestants. 

O'Connell has published two letters to the people of 
Ireland, urging the necessity of a Reform of the House of 
Peers; and another, inculcating the necessity of a union 
ot Liberals of all shades of opinion, in support of the 
present Ministry, and in opposition to Toryism. He 
dwells forcibly upon the danger to public tranquillity in 
Ireland, from the return to power of «a Tory Administra- 
tion; and refers to the truculent atrocity of language 
used by the Times and Standard, as proof that the 
English Tories seek to provoke the Irish to rebellion, that 
they may make the entire nation one ** blood-red Rath- 
cormac.” 

The mixing up of tithes with rent has had the result 
that might have been anticipated. In all parts of Ire- 
land an indisposition exists to pay the combined burden ; 
and, in some, instances, particularly in Donegal, where 
landlords have made it a point to have the tithe discharged 
at the same time with the rent, the money for neither 
is forthcoming. 


THE CONTINENT. 

FRANCE.—The Act of Accusation against Fieschi has 
beeu published. It seems a very ridiculous document, 
occupying 458 quarto pages, and filled with sentimental- 
ism and the most trivial details —The French Govern- 
ment is making every exertion to place the navy on the 
most efficient footing, as a war with Russia and America 
is threatened, though the general opinion is, that the dis- 
pute with the latter power will be accommodated with- 
out wartare.—Mendizabal has been forced to make a for- 
mal complaint to the French Ministry, against the aid 
secretly given to the Carlists, by their permitting military 
stores and provisions to be carried over the frontiers.— 
Marshall Clausel is cooped up in Algiers by the natives, 
who are all in arms against him. The French seem now 
thoroughly tired of their African conquest. 

Spain.—By the new elkction-law, there is to be a 
membrr for every 50.000 inhabitants. The qualification 
of a member is to be the possession of an income of £60 
a-year.— The accounts from the seat of war continue in- 
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decisive. The Auxiliary British Legion is to be increased 
by 4000 troops, and the Portuguese Ministry have re- 
solved to send 6500 troops to aid the Queen’s cause, in 
fulfilment of an article in the quadruple treaty. 

PORTUGAL.—The contract of marriage between the 
Queen and Prince Ferdinand Augustus of Saxe Cobourg, 
was signed on the 9th December. The Prince is imme- 
diately to set out for Portugal. 

CaANaDA.—The address of the House of Assembly to 
Lord Gosford’s speech, is firm but corciliatory. The 
Assembly vindicate their past proceedings, and assert 
their perfect right to obtain redress of grievances by con- 
stitutional means ; by which is meant, stopping of the 
supplies. They insist upon having the control of the 
expenditure of the whole of the public money : they de- 
mand a reform of the Upper House, and state their con- 
viction of the necessity of extending the elective principle 
to the Legislative Council. It is plain that the Cana- 
dians will not be content with what Lord Gosford is em- 
powered to offer them; andit is not improbable that 4 
series of disputes has now begun, which will terminate 
only with the Canadians throwing off the yoke of Great 
Britain. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The impolicy of the restrictions on trade, is nowhere 
more apparent than in the intercourse between Gieat 
Britain and France. Separated, as the countries are, by a 
Channel ouly a few miles wide, each containing a popn- 
lation of many millions in a state of high civilization, it 
would be supposed that their commercial relations would 
be on the most extensive scale. But what is the fact ? 
Of the importations into France, amounting to 720 mil- 
lions, only 27 millions are received from Great Britain ; 
while, from Sardinia, they amount to 94 millions!  Bri- 
tain stands only fourth in the rank of nations that trade 
with France. It is remarkable that Great Britain now 
exports a larger amount of manufactured silks than 
France. Thus, it appears, from the French accounts, 
that the value of such silks exported from France, in 
1834, was 137 millions of franes; while the value of 
those exported from Britain, exceeded 159 millions of 
francs. 

The total amount of tallow exported from Russia this 
season, is 109,000 casks—the shipments being 51,000 
casks less than last year. 
40,000 casks remained on hand at Petersburgh at the 
close of the navigation. The increase of the trade of 
Dundee is very remarkable. From Ist January to Ist 
November 1834, the quantity of flax and hemp imported 
was 15,140 tons ; and, in the same period in 1835, it was 
24,249 tons: increase this year, 9,109 tons. The iron 
trade in the West of England is flourishing beyond all 
precedent. There is not a manufacturing house within 
thirty miles of Birmingham, which has not more orders 
than it can execute within the next three months. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The grain markets have continued dull throughout the 
month, and there does not appear any prospect of a rise 
of prices. Wheat is cheaper at the present moment than 
it has been for sixty or seventy years; and its price, in 
relation to the other kinds of yrain, is lower than it has 
probably been at any former period. All attempts to 
account for this state of matters have failed ; and, to avoid 


ruin, there appears to be no remedy but a reduction of 


rents, and a return, on the part both of landowners and 
farmers, to the economical style of living of their ances- 
tors. It is not in the power of the legislature to raise 
prices; and the favourite nostrum of the embarrissed part 
of the landowners, the depreciation of the currency, is 
not likely to meet with the approbation of Parli, went. 

At the Doune Martinmas fair. which is the last Scotch 
tryst for the season, sheep sold tolerably : but the black 
cattle fair was exceedingly dull. One Jot bought at 
Doune last year, after being well kept during the winter 
and summer, sold for 3s. Gd. a-head less than they cost. 
A great many were left unsold. 


Prerer Brown, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 


It is calculated that more than” 





